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Chapter IV is founded solely on researches initiated by the Asia Minor Explora- 
tion Fund in a district visited by several other travellers. In that district fifteen 
cities, towns, and villages are now placed. Only one of these fifteen is mentioned 
in Smith's Dictionary of Geography^ or in Forbiger's AUe Geogmphie, Through the 
work of the Fund, the district has become our best source of information about 
society in Phrygia unaffected by Greek civilization. 
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Even if we possessed adequate authorities about the fate of Phrygia, 
the task of writing its history would be difficult. There is a lack of 
unity in the vicissitudes of the land and the people, which would 
make it hard to give order and cohesion to the narrative, or to catch 
the attention of the reader. Only for a short time and at a remote 
period does there appear to have been a unified and independent 
Phrygian state. Since about 700 b. c, the country has always been 
under foreign domination; and, in such a condition^ unity dis- 
appears from its history. Every conqueror must to some extent 
practise the Roman principle to ^rule by dividing'; and Phrygia 
under a foreign power necessarily resolved itself into a congeries of 
separate valleys and cities, each of which looked to the external ruler 
for its administi*ation. Hence the plan of describing separately the 
fate of each district would be forced on the historian of Phrygia, if he 
had good authorities to found his work upon. 

Still more necessary is it to adopt the plan of a ' Local History/ 
when the only authorities for the history of the country are a few 
scattered allusions in ancient writers to isolated events or places, 
together with the monuments which have been discovered in the 
country. In such circumstances all that can be done is to parcel the 
land into districts whose geographical situation imposes on them 
a certain imity, to collect all the information that can be gleaned 
from the authors, from inscriptions and monuments, from the survival 
of names and religious facts in modem times, and from other such 
scanty sources, and to interpret these in the light of the geographical 
and national conditions. 
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The execution of this plan in the present work is imperfect, as I am 
well aware. Much more might be done than I can do, and much 
more will yet be done ^. But fortune has placed in my hands a con- 
siderable mass of knowledge, and it seems better to present it to the 
world as well as my powers and opportunities permit. Before I entered 
Asia Minor in May 1880, I had been pondering for months over the 
problems of its history; and since that time it has been my last 
thought as I fell asleep and my first on waking. Rarely has a space 
of five hours elapsed by day or by night in which some point of 
Phrygian antiquities or topography has not been occupying my mind. 
I have turned over each problem, attempted almost every possible 
combination, tried numberless changes from various points of view, 
and gradually month by month the subject has grown clearer. I have 
enjoyed the advantage of revisiting the country year after year till 
i89[, and testing the ideas and combinations that had been shaping 
themselves in my mind. In the later visits I have known what to 
look for^ and where to look for it ; and have often been able to guide 
the natives of the district to the spot I wanted (to their own great 
astonishment), pick up the evidence required, and pass 01^ after a few 
minutes' stay. In those later visits it has often been brought home 
to me how much time was wasted on my earlier journeys through 
want of knowledge. If I criticize some mistakes and misconceptions 
of other travellers, I can do so because I have made the same errors 
myself; their misconceptions are old friends of mine, which have 
kept me company in long weary rides, which have deluded me and 
lured me on to spend time and health in proving their real character. 

Almost every village on the map of Phrygia, and many not on the 
map, rouse memories for me ; one is the scene of some laughable 
adventure, one of some great disappointment, a third of a midnight 
ride, in a fourth we sawed away part of the floor of a mosque (with 
the connivance of the imam) to disclose an inscription, in a fifth some 
artful dodge had to be employed to win a copy from the unwilling 
owner of a * written stone,' in all patience and work were needed. But 



^ In collecting the evidence of books, information does not carry full force to 

the scholar in Scotland suffers from the the mind except when it is immersed 

want of a scholar's library ; and though in the subject. Besides the Aberdeen 

I kept lists of references to recondite Library, I am indebted to Prof Fergu- 

books, and looked them up in Oxford son of Glasgow, and Mr. Webster, Uni- 

and London at a later time, yet such versity Librarian, Edinburgh. 
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after we bad learned how to deal with the natives, and emancipated 
ourselves from dependence on a Greek servant, our experience has 
been, with rare exceptions, of great kindness and hospitality and 
pleasant intercourse with the peasantry. But wherever I have been, 
and whatever was my luck, my passion has been to look for traces 
of the past in the facts of the present, in the faces, manners, pronun- 
ciation, tales, and superstitions of the people, as well as in the monu- 
ments of older days. My interest, and the scope of this book, are not 
confined to any period ; I have tried to throw some light on the 
question how Phry^a has come to present the aspect that it now 
shows to the traveller ; and I believe that I had no prepossessions for 
or against any view, but have simply gone where the evidence led me. 

At the dawn of our knowledge, Phrygia seems to have been part 
of that great empire which was subject to the sovereigns of Pteria, the 
city of the White Syrians on the borders of Cappadocia ^ and Paphla- 
gonia, whose remains are the largest and the most remarkable in Asia 
Minor, though it has lain in ruins since 539 B. c. The character, the 
affinities, and the fate of that empire are one of the unsolved problems 
of history. Its very existence was still unsuspected so recently as 
twenty years ago ; and is hardly even yet admitted by all scholars, or 
thought of by people in general Hitherto I have never ventured to 
do more than argue that such an empire once existed; as to its 
ethnological affinities, I have not found the evidence sufficient to 
support any conclusion. Now, while acknowledging the slippery 
character of the subject, I venture for the first time to support the 
opinion (maintained ah'eady by some scholars, and controverted by 
others) that that old empire of Pteria was ruled by the king Khitasar, 
whose war with Bameses II towards 1300 B.C. is one of the most 
famous events in Egyptian history. 

The struggle was fought out between Barneses and the Khita in 
northern Syria. Among the allies of Khitasar were the chiefs of 
Kadesh, Aleppo, Carchemish, and other places in noi-thern Syria, 
Eommagene, Cilicia, and the extreme eastern part of Cappadocia ', and 



* * Cappadocia,* here, is a rough geo- Race et Langue des Hittiies p. 1 1 7 as Naha- 

graphical designation of a vast region rain, Aratu(Arvad),Chilibu (Aleppo), Qa- 

in eastern Asia Minor, inhabited by desh, Carchemish, Anaugas, Akerith (?), 

various peoples. I imply no definite Muschanath (?), Leka, Qazuadana, Rati, 

limits in ancient times. Keshkesh. Lantsheere places the Kesh- 

' The names are given by Lantsheere kesh to the north of Kommagene ; but 
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also the chiefs of the Daxdani, Pidasa, Masu, and Matina (Maeonians). 
Khitasar^ obviously, was not himself ruler of any of these districts 
which supplied him with allies. He must have been ruler of a great 
empire ; and he has as inferior allies the lords of the great Syrian cities, 
and of the Maeonians and the Dardani. We gather, then, that his 
empire was so situated that he could have allies from two widely 
severed regions, western Asia Minor, and the extreme east of Asia 
Minor with Syria. None of his allies can be assigned to the countries 
situated between these two distant regions ; and the obvious inference 
is that the intermediate region, viz. central and western Cappadocia, 
Phrygia (taking both names in their widest sense), and Lycaonia, was 
the realm of Khitasar. The confederacy of which he was the head is 
thus seen to be a geographical fact ; and the empii-e of Khitasar was 
the same empire whose existence has been inferred from the earliest 
road-system of Asia Minor ^. 

This opinion is not stated as being completely proved ; and, in the 
following chapters^ the rule is observed in regard to it (also in regard 
to some other views which seem probable though not fully proved), 
never to draw any inferences from it, but only to bring out the force 
of reasons that point to it. But it may fairly be said that, unless the 
geographical identifications quoted above and now generally accepted 
by orientalists (though scofiTed at by some of the classical scholars) are 
entirely wrong, the conclusion just stated seems to me inevitable. 



surely they must be identified with the 
district of Kiskisos in Tauros, between 
Cappadocia and Cilicia. The name has 
lasted in all ages, Eeshkesh, Kiskisos 
(a Byzantine bishopric), now Kisken. 
Lantsheere gives a good analysis of the 
facts, and the view taken in the text 
agrees to a considerable extent with his. 
The Egyptian document is translated 
in Hecoi-ds of the Past II p. 65. 

^ See Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor Ch. I, II. The account of the 
* Royal Road ' which is there given 
requires one modification. It went 
from Pteria, not to the Cilician Gates, 
but to the Tokhma Su (Melas), which it 
descended to near the Euphrates. This 
view results naturally from the facts 
stated in the paper by Hogarth and me 



in M. Maspero's Eecueil vols. XIV, XV, on 
Pre-HeUenic Monuments of Cappadocia 
Pt. I § 3 and Ft. IV. Hogarth pointed 
out this in 1891 (M. Radet in his Lydie 
p. 1 01 f. is right in criticizing my former 
opinion that the Royal Road passed 
through the Cilician Gates ; but I can- 
not follow him further). The modified 
route docs not require any change in the 
reasoning, for the road, as thus mapped 
out, still points to Pteria as the centre 
of the system. Herodotus here, as in 
several other cases, has put together two 
separate and unconnected facts. He has 
put the guard of the Cilician Gates on 
the Royal Road, and he has connected 
the * Royal Road ' therefore with mari- 
time Cilicia (V 49), whereas it crossed 
Cappadocian Kilikia (V 52). 
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How far these identifications are true, it is for others to judge. I can 
only point out what follows from them if they are true, and leave the 
matter for the future to decide. 

One single reason further may be quoted in its favour. Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld has acutely observed that among the many animals used 
in the * Hittite ' hieroglyphic system ^ no beasts of prey have a place ; 
and he correctly infers that the system was invented in a country 
where such animals did not exist '. Where shall we find such a country? 
Lantsheere's suggestion, p. loi, that the system was invented in 
Melitene is impossible ; that land abounds in mountains and in cover 
for wild beasts ^. But the vast open level treeless plains of central 
Asia Minor fulfil the condition. These plains have probably always 
been free from beasts of prey, because fresh water is scarce *, shade or 
cover is non-existent, and animals are very scanty, except the domes- 
ticated animals, which figure so largely in the hieroglyphs. In this 
region, probably, the hieroglyphs originated (see Ch. IV p. 140). 

From this remote time downwards, the history of each district in 
Phrygia might be traced, if evidence existed. The irruption of Euro- 
pean Phryges split the old empire into two parts, Lydia on the west, 
and an eastern power beyond the Halys (see p. 7); and interposed 
between them a new kingdom characterized by something of the adven- 
turous and progressive spirit of Europe. Persians, Greeks, and Romans 
in succession ruled the land ; the Sassanian and Saracen princes vexed 
it; and the Turks at last conquered it. In one locality we find 
evidence about one period, in another about another ; but in none can 
we as yet trace an unbroken thread of history. 

Perhaps the most important part of this work will be found in the 
chapters on the early history of Christianity in the country. The 
questions that were agitating society, the currents of development, 
the transforming policy of the Boman government and the conserva- 
tive resistance of the old religious hiera, the original co-operation 
of Pauline Christianity with the Boman policy, the later alliance 
between the Empire and the native religions against the growing 
power of the Church, the steps by which the adherents of the new 



* Berlin Abhandl. 1887 p. 551 f. ' Anti-Tauros abounds in wild ani- 

^ Daistnurein Schlussmdglich: jene mals ; I have seen bear there; and I 

Schrifl ist ersonnen wo es keine solche have been told of wolves, &c. 

Thiere gab, also nicht in Syrien. * Hardly found except in wells. 
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religion, beginnlDg as members of the general society of the country, 
graduaUy differentiated themselves from it and created a new form 
of society — all these topics will, it is hoped, receive elucidation ; and 
a series of pre-Constantinian inscriptions, such as cannot be matched 
in any other countiy, will be antuiged so as to throw light on the rela- 
tions between the Christians and their non-Christian fellow-citizens. 
The plan of the book makes it impossible to introduce this subject 
formally earlier than Ch. XU ; but incidentally most of the chapters 
touch upon it. 

It is not intended to discuss exhaustively each topic as it comes up, 
but only to bring together what can be learned about each district 
and city. For example, the deities Cybele and Men will come up in 
almost every chapter, as new facts emerge in connexion with their 
worship, but those who wish to read a full account of the religion of 
Cybele must go elsewhere. In Ch. II it is intended to give a brief 
r6m7n4 of the constitution of a Graeco-Phrygian city, chiefly for the 
purpose of bringing out the questions that must be kept clear before 
the reader's mind ; but those who desire a full analysis of the nature 
and powers of a strategos or an agoraTiomoa must not expect them 
there. In the chapter on Apameia, much has to be said about the 
gymnasiardieSt in the chapter on Akmonia about the agoranovws, 
and so on, as facts are revealed by the documents in each city. 

Naturally, most of the possible ideas about Phrygian topography 
have come before me in the yeara when I have been pondering with 
the one desire to find out the truth ; and some of my critics will, 
I hope, take into consideration that the first idea which suggests 
itself to them as they look over the subject has probably also sug- 
gested itself to me ^. We cannot spend all our life in writing or 
reading about Phrygia ; and I have been studious to waste as little 
time as possible, and to put what has to be said as briefly as is con- 
sistent with clearness— sometimes perhaps too briefly for clearness. 
Most of the following chapters might be expanded each to a volume, 
if every point were argued out from all sides ; but many arguments 
have been omitted in the desire to say no more than was necessary. 
Topographical views, therefore, as a rule, are merely stated with the 



^ If I reject their idea, I trust they sans lea comprendre *— a description of 

will not say of me * Ramsay j avec cette my way of finding out the truth about 

impituoaiti de maheillance aveugle et Phrygia which is so amusing that I 

bourme qui le pousse d dMigfer lea gena must quote it. 
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one most Btriking reason for each^ where a dozen might be given. In 
one case, however, where M. Badet made a suggestion about Earis 
that was quite new to me, I have spent time and taxed the reader s 
patience in working out in an appendix the problem of 'Pisidian 
Phrygia.' His suggestion pleased me much, both as promising a justi- 
fication of Pliny's accuracy, where I find it necessary to alter the text, 
and as boldly questioning one of those settled opinions which have 
often been stumbling-blocks ; but, though at first I seized this novel 
suggestion eagerly, I was not able to work it into a consistent scheme 
of topography. 

The obligations which are acknowledged in my Historical Oeo- 
graphy of Asia Minor pp. 4 f, 96 f, and elsewhere, may all be taken as 
^ ^ repeated here. They are too many and various and great to be ade- 
quately recorded: I have utilized everybody I knew in numberless 
ways and to such an extent that I cannot thank them individually, 
for to do so in full would take the longest chapter of this book. Two 
works which I had hoped to use still remain unpublished, M. Wad- 
dington's Coinage of Asia Minor and M. Imhoof-Blumer*s Numbmatic 
Study of the country. M. Imhoof-Blumer has communicated to me in 
his letters many useful details, chiefly Lydian. The lamented death 
of M. Waddington has deprived me of much expected advice and ciiti- 
cism. Mr. Head and Mr. Wroth have been an unfailing help in numis- 
matic matters, and Mr. Head's Bistoria Nuviorum is an ever-present 
friend. Prof. Th. Mommsen has often interrupted his own work to 
answer my questions. Conversations with Prof. Pelham have left their 
mark on Ch. U § 1 2 f. But naturally my greatest obligations are due 
to those who have travelled with me for the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund, Professor Sterrett in 1883 (who also explored independently 
with great success in 1884 and 1885), Mr. A. H. Smith in 1884, 
Mr. H. A. Brown in 1886 and 1887 (who has since perished in South 
Africa as one of Major Wilson's ill-fated paiiy), Mr. Hogarth in 1887, 
1890, 1891, Mr. Headlam in 1890, Mr. Munro in 1891. Much as I owe 
to them, however, my best finds were made when my wife's eyes aided 
me in 1881, 1884, 1888, 1891. Next to their help must be reckoned 
the explorations of the French School of Athens: the many refer- 
ences to BCH in the following pages attest its work. The plan of 
Laodiceia is due to the skilful hand of my friend Mr. G. Weber 
of Smyrna, whose name often occurs in this book. 

I have tried, both in this work and in my Hittorical Geography, to 
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acknowledge explicitly everything which I have learned from any 
recent writer ^ ; and if there be any case, in which I have omitted 
formal acknowledgment, the omission is unintentional and is deeply 
regretted by me. I do not know of any serious omission in my 
Historical Oeography \ Prof. G. Hirschfeld ^ indeed, charges me with 
having persistently used without the slightest acknowledgment * the 
works of many living scholarB, such as M. Imhoof-Blumer and him- 
self. If he could substantiate one-tenth part of what he accuses me of, 
I should feel myself unworthy to shake hands with any scholar, till 
I had publicly apologized. But Prof. Q. Hirschfeld trusted to the pre- 
vailing general ignorance as to the facts of research in Asia ; his 
examples will not bear investigation, and I shall be glad to meet him 
and prove my statement before a jury of scholars, German or inter- 
national ; but I make no other reply to him, except that, as to his charge 
that I have made no acknowledgment of his work, I have quoted it 
in laudatory terms in that work pp. 20, 84, 92, 99, 137, 168, 172, 318, 
335, 400, 402, 404, 406 (twice in agreement), 408, 411, 414, 416, 436, 
besides the general acknowledgment on p. 96-7 (ranking him with 
M. Waddington as one of my two chief models ^). 

Every traveller will appreciate how much I owe to Prof. H. Kiepert's 
maps ; but few realize as I do both the priceless value of his work, 
and the need for still further improvement in his maps, for I think 
that no traveller in the country except himself has spent one quarter 
of the time that I have spent on making maps of Asia Minor. Yet 
from more than 2000 hours of work® (a large slice of one's life) nothing 
has come^ — I will however blame no one, but only say that the critic 
who appreciates the inadequacy of the maps attached to my books 
touches the woi*st disappointment of my whole work on Asia Minor. 
A map should be an illustration of a book ; it cannot be done well 



* Aporidos-kome, Ch. IX p. 323, waa 
identified by Prof. G. Hirschfeld. The 
acknowledgment, often made by me 
(e.g. Hist. Geogr. p, 20, &c.), has been 
unintentionally omitted there. 

' Dr. Buresch in his recent article 
{Athen. Mittheil. 1894) points out that 
a view stated in my book (1890) was 
published by him in 1889. But my cor- 
responding chapter was printed in 1 889 
(as is stated in the preface p. 11) ; and 
T did not see his excellent pamphlet till 



my book was published. 

^ Petemiann'8 Mittheilungen 1892, Li<- 
iemturbencht p. 154; Berliner Philolog. 
Wochenschrift i89l» nos. 42-44. 

* Selbst nur eine vorilbergehende 
Gem iitsstimmung. 

* My real crime lies in differing from 
Prof. Hirbchfeld in most of the topogra- 
phical questions that he has raised, 
which has made me often quote him in 
dissent. 

« Especially Oct. 1884-May 1886. 
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unless the draftsman studies the subject and the book with the same 
care that an artist studies the book which he intends to illustrate. 
I envy Germany her Kiepert. Yet his maps have some serious defects. 
Admiral Spratt's map of Pisidia is like a picture of the country ; 
I recognize in it what I actually saw. So is Lieut, von Diest's map 
of part of Phrygia. They travelled, saw, and drew what they saw. 
Kiepert unfortunately has not seen with his own eyes the countries in 
which I am most interested. All that could be done with his mate- 
rials has been done by him ; but his maps of these countries, though 
marvellous efforts at reconstructing an unseen land, do not give its 
true shape, and there are some serious errors in details ^. 

On my debt to Sir Charles Wilson before the Exploration Fund 
existed, see Hist, Geogr. p. 5. His Handbook for A^ Minor 
(Murray), now nearly ready, will be an excellent and trustworthy 
guide to the country. Some drawings made by Mr. A. C. Blunt in 
1881 will appear in vols. 11, III. The careful reading of the proofs 
by Mr. A. Souter, G. & C. College, Cambridge, has aided me much. 

Some writers and travellers of older generations, especially Hamilton, 
have not 0.8 yet received their due at my hands. Sometimes I might 
have quoted from them a statement made on more recent authority ; 
oftener I might have learned from them a useful addition or correc- 
tion. It is one of my dreams to write the history qf exploration in 
Asia Minor ; but one cannot do all one would like, and my position 
makes Asia Minor a parergon, before which official work must always 
come. 

I hope that some Cambridge man will vindiciiite the credit of an old 
Cambridge scholar, J. Jebb, who is quoted by Le Quien as the authority 
for an inscription, which (I much fear) has the look of a forgery (see 
p. 79). Can it be genuine ? or how did it come into Jebb's hands ? 

The bad spelling of the Phrygian Greek is retained in all inscrip- 
tions. Iota subtfcript is, however, added, where it is customary in 
modem spelling: where the inscriptions have iota adscript, it is 



^ I regret much that, in a footnote to hearty apology for ever having penned 

the text of Asia Provincia in his F<yt mae that sentence, which becomes trebly 

Orbis Antiquif he has quoted a sharp hateful when quoted in this way apart 

criticism on an article by two French from its context, and placed before the 

scholarscontainedin a heedless sentence thousands who will use Kiepert's atlas 

of my Historical Geography. 1 tender instead of the few who read my Hist, 

to MM. Cousin and Deschamps my Geogr, 

ba 
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adficribed in my text. The origiimls were often seen by some of my 
companions (p. xvii) ; but, as in many cases I had not notes to record 
how many pairs of eyes co-operated^ it seemed better not to give 
imperfect statistics. Even where these inscriptions have been pnb- 
liiihod by others, it will be observed on comparison that the present 
text almost always differs, sometimes very much ; and, unless doubt 
111 expressed, it may be understood that the new form is given un- 
hoMJtatingly as an improvement. 

The spoiling of geographical names is arranged with a certain plan, 
nafiiely by transliteration of the Greek form, except in a few familiar 
words, and except that c is often used for A*, where the name is com- 
monly quoted in modem books with c. In personal names the attempt 
to follow any Myst^Mn was al>andoned in despair. 

I have t4i thank the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for their 
Konorosity in undertaking to publish this book. 

To k<Mip down expense^ I arranged to have the book set up in pages 
from the MH. ; and the correction of proofs was therefore restricted 
III vorbal alterations, which did not interfere with the lines. Any 
iMidlilonal fact had to Ik) relegated to the addenda ; but it is more 
UMiful to NcliolarH to give the facts in this way than not to give them 
at nil. A ntforonee is given in the text to each addendum. 

Tho MH. was sent to the printer Sept. 2, 1894; the printing was 
llnUlHMl Ihm. 14 ; the corrected sheets were returned from Dec 26 
onwards } tho revlmnl sheets were sent out 16 Jan.-ii Feb. 1895 ; the 
last of ilioHi was mturnod Feb. 19; and a second revise of the final 
shoot was sont out Feb. 23 and returned Feb. 25 ^ 

Kino'm Coi.McdK. Aiimhdkkn: 



* Till* iM«Klfii'( of Aitiii Minor nw^arch name paiwages from it which Dr.Usener 

U tif lft«ltMl liy hr. lliioiMir'ii \m\n^x Vrber- quotes as unknown were used in JHS 

#<'/»i«M )ti lih Mat, iHijS |i. 144- H<» <1«- ^^^7 P- 473» Expositor Oct, 1888 p. 264, 

fi(.ill«i*H ttio if^f ^' Ihi'iitii (Juno 17) »w 1891 p. 342, HUt. Geogr. p. 189, Ch. in 

H um* tHHtivhfdiHitifir ywW/r; but tho i^. /;m|). p. 463. 
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(Most of the anthors qnoted are indicated clearly enough in the text) 

AA SS = A(^ Sanctorum. 

AE Mit. = Arehdologisch'Epigraphische Mitiheilungen aus Oestermch-Ungam. 

AHS = A. H. Smith Notes on a Tour in Aiia Minor in Journal of HeUenic Studies 
1887 p. 220. 

ASP = Antiquities of Southern Phrygia &c., W. M. Ramsay, in American Journal of 
Archaeology Vol. Ill 3, 4. (This paper is for the most part worked np in 
the present volnme.) 

Ath. Mitth. s= Mittheilungen des leais, d, archdolog, Instituts, Aihenische Abtheilung. 

Berl. Abhandl. (Monatsb., Sitz.) « Abhandlungen (Monatsberiehte, Sitzungsherichte) 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

BCH = Bulletin de Correspondance HelUnique. 

Br Mus or BM = Ancient Greek Inscriptions of the British Museum. 

CB = Cities and Bishoprics ofPhrygiay W. M. Ramsay» in Journal of Hellenic Studies 
Vols. lY and VIII. (This paper is intended to be entirely worked up in 
this and succeeding volumes.) 

CIG = Corpus Inscriptionum Qraecarum. 

CIL = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Ch. in R. Emp. «= The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, W. M. Ramsay. 

Dig. SB Digesta Justiniani Augusti, ed. Mommsen & Erueger. 

Foucart = Associations Religieuses chez les Grecs, P. Foucart. 

Haase = Article Phrygien in Ersch & Gmber's Encydopaedie. 

Head = Historia Numorum, B. V. Head. 

Hicks = Introduction to his edition of the Inscriptions of Ephesos {Br, Mus, III). 

Hirschfeld = FarMu/2^er Reisebericht in Beri. Monatsb, 1879 (the only published 
account of his journey in 1871). 

Hist. Geogfr. = Historical Geography of Asia Minor^ W. M. Ramsay, being Vol. IV 
of Supplementary Papers of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Hogarth = in Ch. Ill his article in Journal of Philology XIX p. 69 f, in Gh. IV his 
article in JHS VIII p. 376 f. 
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Imhoof GM = Griechische Mumen, F. Imhoof-Blumer, in Ahhandlungm der Bayer. 
Akademie der Wisaenschaften (I CI.) Vol. XVIII. 

Imhoof MG =» Monnaies Grecques, F. Imhoof-Blumer. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Inscr. refers to the numbered inscriptions quoted in the Appendices of this book* 

Kaibel = Inscriptiones Graecae, Siciliae et Italiae^ &c. 

Kaibel Ep, e Lapp* = Epigrammata Graeca e Lapidibus canlecta 1878. 

Kiepert refers sometimes to his appendix to Franz FUnf Inschriften und funf 
Stddte KleinasienSj sometimes to his maps (especially the latest large 
scale map of Western Asia Minor). 

Le Quien = Oriens Christianus Vol. I. 

LW = same as Wadd. (see below). 

Mae = Maeander (Magnesia Mae = ad Maeandrum). 

Marquardt = R^ische StaatsverwaUung Vol. I Organisation des ReichSy J. Marquardt, 
Ed. II. 

Menadier = Qua condieione Ephesii usi sint inde ab Asia in formam prorinciae redacta, 
Julius Menadier. 

Mous. Sm. s= Movauo9 koi Bi/SXio^m; r^ Evoyy. S;(oX^ rrjt iv Sftvpyj?. 

No. refers to the numbered inscriptions quoted in the Appendices of this book. 

Petersen = text in Count Ijanckoronski*s Stddte Pamphgliens und Pisidiens. 

Fhil.^ PkOohgus. 

Rh. Mufi. = Sheinisches Museum fir Philologie. 

Smith, see AHS. 

Sterrett EJ = An Epigraphic Journey in Asia Minor, ) ^^^ ^^^^' " ^^^ 0^ ^^'^ 

StemUWE = The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, \ f !*^ ^.T^** f^xf 

) Athens (J. R. S. Sterrett). 

Str. = Strabo (rare, usually Strab.). 

Tomaschek = Zur hislorischen Topographic ron Kleinasien im Mittelaiter (Sitzungs- 
herichte d, Akademie d, Wissensch. in Wien 1891). 

Wadd. = Le Bas Voyage ArchSologique en Asie Mineure (the inscriptions from 31 
onwards were edited by M. Waddington). 

All inscriptions which have been transcribed by the writer from the original 
stone are indicated by * (R. date),' coming immediately after the number. 
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ERRATA. 

References Hhould be added in the text to Addenda 37, 38. 

Page 36, 1. 21, /or 14 read 1 1. 

Page 68, note S^/or Ch. VIII App. t-ead pp. 212, 281, 307 f. 

Page III, note 3, 11. 11-3, and page 212, note 2, delete the statement about 
Ephebarch and refer to Vol. II Ch. XI. 

Fkige 183, no. 71, I. 2. trad [Aoi^y]. 

Page 190, no. 73, assign to Antiocheia Mae., see Sterrett E. J, no. 5. 

Page 247, 1. 7 from foot, trad IV p. 312 (VI p. 515 Kiihn). 

Page 350, a<ld. 28. 1. 2, for 285 trad 286. 



iTom tne soutn to join the larger river. Here the Tchibuk-Dagh, 
A zange of bills bounding the Dandalo valley on the east, projects 
hit up towards the north until it leaves a pass, hardly a mile broad ^, 
finr the Maeander to traverse. Entering this pass we cross the frontier 
of Fbrygia, as it was reckoned in the Byzantine period, though in older 



* The road and the railway follow the trict (mudutiik), Geira (Aphrodisias) is 

aosttt bank almost up to the Lycos on this river near its source, p. 186 n. 

joaetioii. The traveller now uses the ' It appears narrower by contrast 

mOiroj, and receives a far less vivid with the western valley; and the eye 

impveMion than we did as we rode up is apt to be deceived in the clear atmo- 

m October 1881. sphere. The maps make it fully two 

' Galled Eara-Su by Eiepert. Kara- miles wide, but I think this can hardly 

8a it a town on one of its western be correct. 
aflnentB, and also a governmental dis- 

TOL. I. B 
^1 
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time the frontier was not so certain and was commonly placed further 
away from the coast. This pass was the open gate of Phrygia, through 
which Greek letters and Roman officers entered the country and the 
products of the country were canied away to the coast. 

The scene before the traveller as he traverses the pass is a suitable 
introduction to that Phrygian land, which always seemed to the Greek 
mind something strange and unique. Close on the left rises the ridge 
of Messogis, which bounds the Maeander valley on the north, stretch- 
ing from the central plateau of Anatolia far out into the Aegean sea at 
Mykale. On the right the long thin ridge of the Tchibuk-Dagh 
extends far back to the south-east till it merges into the huge mass of 
Baba-Dagh (Salbakos). In front of Salbakos^ which runs east and 
west, shutting in the view with its wall of rock 7,600 feet high ^, a dis- 
turbed, irregular wilderness of alluvial hills, intersected by deep 
winding canons, breaks the transition from the perpendicular mass of 
the mountains to the low flat valley of the Maeander. After the end 
of the Tchibuk-Dagh is passed, the valley widens a little, as the allu- 
vial hills sink into the valley a mile or more south of the river. 
Numerous hot springs emerge from the soil on both sides of the river 
and in its very channel. On the north side, at Kizil-Dere, a glen of 
M. Messogis, the hot vapour and water burst forth hissing and roaring, 
the ground is warm beneath the feet, and, as one walks, sudden spurts 
of hot steam rush up under one's step. The upper springs at Kizil- 
Dere are boiling hot, and break forth with a noise like that of an 
engine blowing off steam. Further down they are not so hot ; but even 
the lowest have a temperature above 100° F.^ 

In the pass there is a ruined old bridge which stretches out from 
the north bank ; it was perhaps built in the early Seljuk period to 
take the place of the Roman bridge which had once spanned the river 
further down. Near it, on the south bank, Chandler mentions pheno- 
mena similar to those of Kizil-Dere ; but the chief group of hot springs 
was a little further east, about a mile N.£. from Tekke-Keui. Here 



^ The highest point, Ear-ji (Snow 
Peak), is 8,166 feet, and Beshik Eaja 
7,929 feet above sea-level. The heights 
of these and other peaka are reckoned 
by vertical angles on calculated dis- 
tances from the railway as base (by 
Mr. S. Watkins), and may be relied on 
within \ per cent, error either way. 
They have been kindly sent me by Mr. 
Purser, manager of the Ottoman Rail- 
way, to whom 1 am indebted for much 



help, in ways too numerous to mention, 
throughout the fourteen years since 
I began this study. 

* The ruined buildings at Kizil-Dere 
seem all Turkish. We saw nothing of 
an earlier date. The oldest had been 
overwhelmed by a land-slip, and only 
the top was visible above the soil 
in 1884. No doubt Greek or Roman 
remains have been buried in this 
way. 
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there are, as Pococke says, ' several sources rising on the south side of 
the river and in the very bed of it ^.' This was the site of the ancient 
Karoura. On the west side of Tekke-Keui, and close under the 
alluvial hills, are several other hot springs, Kirkaz-Hammam (a small 
lake of hot liquid mud, bluish in colour), Inn-Hammam, and Kab- 
Agatch-Hammam ^. See p. 16a f. 

On the alluvial hills to the south, which contain stretches of rich 
land, were situated several ancient cities, Kidramos, Attouda, Trapezo- 
polis ; and a number of villages, some of large size, like Eadi-Eeui, 
(which is a mudurlik, and a manufacturing centre) are scattered over 
it. This country is distinguished and separated from the level 
Maeander valley by its natural character ; and travellers have often 
gone up and down the valley without observing this other country 
with its population. The water-courses which rush down from 
Salbakos have cut for themselves deep canons with precipitous sides 
in the soft aUuviaJ hills ; and these make travelling very difficult and 
tedious ; hence the country has remained almost unknown to modem 
travellers. See p. 159 f. 

§ 2. Scenery of the Lycos Valley. On the noi-th bank a spur 
of Messogis narrows the valley for a distance of eight or nine miles, 
leaving scanty space between the river and the hills. As the traveller 
goes on to the east and comes opposite to Serai- Keui, which lies a mile 
south of the Maeander, the spur ends, and he finds himself in the 
open Lycos valley ^, with a striking prospect before him. The valley 
is roughly triangular in form \ It is bounded on the north-east side 
by a ridge, which for want of a recognized name we term the moun- 
tains of Mossyna ^. Ldl front of them is a terrace lising some hundreds 
of feet above the level plain ; and about the middle of the terrace 
the white rocks of * Cotton-Castle,' Pambuk-Kalessi, the ancient 
Hierapolis, stand out gleaming in the sunshine. On the south, the 
lofty ridge of Salbakos, and the still loftier mass of Cadmos (Khonas- 



* TheBe springs in the river are indi- close to the broken bridge. 

cated also in the Ottoman Railway Sur- ^ Kab-Agatch is a village two miles 

vey. Pococke goes on to say that W.N.W. from Tekke-Keui, close under 

* opposite [i. e. north of the river] on the southern hills, 

the side of the hill is another hot- water ' He stands on the road about 550 feet 

spring, from which a smoke or steam above sea-level. 

arises as from the others ; the hills are ^ The recent journey of Kubitschek 

of a red colour.' He obviously means and Reichel will probably add much to 

the * Red-Glen,' Eizil-Dere. Chandler's our knowledge. 

description of phenomena like those ^ The highest part is a broad flat hill 

of Kizil-Dere refers to the springs of called Eotchelek- or Tchukalek-Dagh, 

Earoura, though he puts his springs 5,871 feet. 

B 2 
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Dagh, 8,0 13 feet), separated from each other by the narrow cleft, hardly 
apparent at this distance, through which the little river Cadmos worms 
its way, form the second side of the triangle. Gently undulating 
alluvial hills slope back from the front valley towards the southern 
mountains; and are in marked contrast with the loftier and more 
irregular hills of Attouda and Trapezopolis. 

On the outer edge of the hills, right opposite Hierapolis, are the 
ruins of Laodiceia. A single sharp conical peak, Sivri-Dagh, 3,316 feet, 
looking very small beside the huge mass of Cadmos, stands at the 
apex where the two sides of the triangular valley meet. The Lycos 
comes down from behind Sivri-Dagh ^, and turns round it, and draw- 
ing its water from various large sources in front of Sivri-Dagh, flows 
at first towards the west as far as Colossai, and then north-west 
between Hierapolis and Laodiceia. The Maeander comes into this 
valley from the noi*th, near the N.W. apex of the triangle, breaking 
its way in a narrow deep gorge, full of the most romantic and 
striking scenery, through the very heart of the Mossyna mountains, 
and flowing close around the spur of Messogis that lies on the 
traveller's left. Then, joined by the Lycos, it i-uns away westwards 
to the Aegean sea. On the front edge of the terrace, overhanging its 
western bank as it issues from the Mossyna mountains, stands the 
city of Tripolis ; and one of the finest views over the valley as 
a whole is to be got from the upper seats of its theatre. 

§ 3. The Two Valleys. The best way of getting an idea of the 
character of the Lycos valley is to go up the road that leads across 
the Mossyna mountains towards the north, and from their summit look 
back across the valley. The mass of Asia Minor is a plateau, 3,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea-level; around the plateau there is a fringe 
of low-lying coast-land, consisting chiefly of river-valleys separated 
by mountain-chains that are merely prolongations or spurs of the 
plateau^. The Lycos valley is a deep hole, extending up from the 
coast- valley of the Maeander into the flank of the plateau, and sloping 
upwards as it penetrates to the east. It forms two shelves, the lower 
and outer of which alone is fully visible from the point which the 
traveller reached in § a ; while the upper lies above and behind it^ 
having the form of a small glen among the mountains. This glen 



^ The branch from behind Sivri-Dagh at the eastern end of the Colossian 

flows only after rain ; it is dry through- valley. 

out great part of the year. The pass * Messogis and Tmolos are spurs of 

down which it comes is called by Nice- this kind, projecting like toes from the 

tas Graos Gala. The entire stream of plateau, which may be compared to the 

the Lycos rises in the Katabothra (dudens) human foot. 
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is the territory of Colossai, while the lower valley contains Laodieeia 
and Hierapolis, and is practically continuous with the Maeander 
valley. 

The step between these two shelves is formed by the meeting of the 
terrace in front of the Mossyna mountains with the alluvial hills in 
front of Cadmos. The terrace, which is comparatively narrow at 
Hierapolis, broadens towards the east, and takes the form of alluvial 
hills quite similar to those on the south side of the valley. At its 
western end, the lower valley is about 550 feet above sea-level ; the 
general direction of the upper valley is N.W. to S.E. ; and the step 
at its eastern apex rises sharply from the level of 800 to that of 1,200 
feet. The upper or Colossi an glen runs nearly due east, sloping back 
from the level of 1,200 feet to that of 1,750. At the eastern end there 
is a second step, where the road rises in a uniform and easy but rapid 
slope to 2,600 feet, which is the level of the plain of Anava, one of 
the lowest depressions of the great central plateau. 

The Lycos valley, from its sloping character, offers by far the easiest 
approach from the sea-coast to the central plateau that is found at 
any point round the whole coaBt of Asia Minor ; and the main arteiy 
of communication across the country during the Greek and Roman 
periods passed through it. The history of the country for five centuries 
centres along this road ; and the Lycos valley during that period was 
of commanding importance. We shall have frequent occasion to refer 
to this great artery of communication as the * Eastern Highway \* 

The upper or Colossian glen is separated from the lower Lycos 
valley by a low hill-ridge a mile or more in breadth. The Lycos 
flows through it in a narrow gorge, with perpendicular, rocky sides ; 
and Colossai was built on the eastern point of the ridge, overhanging 
the river on the south. The remarkable features of the situation, 
described on hearsay and not with perfect accuracy by Herodotus, 
gave rise to a legend, which will be discussed in Ch. VI. 

The Mossyna mountains are in reality only the outer edge of the 
great central plateau, which is bordered by a rim of mountains 
(so that it might be roughly compared to a billiard-table); and 
M. Messogis is practically a prolongation of that mountain rim. The 
spur of Messogis which we have alluded to as narrowing the Maeander 
valley immediately above the pass where we first entered Phrygian 
territory, is divided from the rim of the plateau by a small valley, 
which slopes rapidly back from the Maeander. This valley, which 
is geographically a continuation of the Lycos valley, contained two 



* On its hi&tory, see Hist. Geogr. Ch. I-IV. 
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ancient cities, Tripolis overhanging the Maeander, and Apollonos- 
Hieron at the western extremity. It is one of the nuuiy unexpected 
features of the Boman provincial arrangement that this little valley 
should have been disconnected from the Lycos valley in general, and 
reckoned a part of Lydia ; but we shall find a partial explanation of 
this in a real difference of race and blood. 

§ 4. Ethnologt. Evidence, scanty yet sufficient, shows us the 
condition of this vaUey or group of glens at a comparatively early 
period. It was divided among three peoples, each looking to a different 
sanctuary or hieron sa the centre of its religion and its government. 
In the glen of the upper Lycos was the city of Colossal, ¥rith its sanc- 
tuary beside the remarkable cleft in the hill-ridge, through which the 
waters escape to the lower valley. This people seems at all times to 
have been esteemed Phrygian. 

On the south bank of the Lycos and of the Maeander was the 
country of a Carian people, who looked for guidance to their national 
god Men Earou, beside the abundant and varied hot springs of 
Earoura, which were the signs of his power in nature. Their territory 
was so extensive and so fertile that, in the development of history 
and civilization, it was divided among various sections and various 
cities, partly native, partly founded and supplied with a foreign popu- 
iation by foreign rulers ; these cities were Laodiceia \ Trapezopolis, 
Attouda and Eidramos. 

On the north bank of the Lycos and Maeander was situated a third 
people, the Hydreleitai or Eydrareitai. Assuming here the identity 
of these two names *'*, we find the tribe occupying the entire country 
from the borders of Colossian territory (at the lower edge of the ridge 
that divides the upper and lower Lycos glens) up to and even across 
the Maeander and opposite Attouda. This people is sometimes ranked 
as Lydian, sometimes as Carian ^, and its religious institutions, while 
strongly resembUng those of the Phrygians of Colossal and the Carians 



^ Laodiceia was reckoned to Caria as 
late as the second century after Christ 
by some authorities^ e. g. Ptolemy and 
Philostratus. The Roman demarcation 
between the conventus of Alabanda and 
the conventi4s of Cibyra and Laodiceia 
was in part the cause why Laodiceia 
came to be reckoned to Phrygia. Strabo 
is confused as to border of Caria and 
Phrygia. On p. 578 he makes Karoura 
the frontier, and yet on p. 576 he 
reckons even Aphrodisias to Phrygia. 



■' Ch. V § 9, cp. pp. 37, 52, 85, 168. 

' Strabo is quite clear on this point. 
He unhesitatingly ranks Hierapolis 
(i. e. Kvdpap€iTS>v fi Upa v6\it) as Lydian 
p. 629; hence he does not mention it 
in his description of Phrygia, but of 
Lydia. Ptolemy, on the other hand, 
makes Tripolis Carian, but Hierapolis 
Phrygian . Ptolemy always gives a mix- 
ture of authorities, and has to be esti- 
mated with proper caution. Livy also 
makes Hydrela Carian. 
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of Earoura, acquired a certain difference of external aspect from the 
difference of tribal character. While the god of the other two tribes 
seemed more to resemble the Greek Zeus, king of gods and men^ and 
the great goddess associated with him tends to disappear (at least in 
the public and exoteric cultus ^) into the background, the god of the 
Eydrareitai seemed to resemble the Greek Apollo, great and powerful 
but not supreme, essentially felt always as * the Son,' and alongside 
of him is almost alwayi^ present * the Mother-goddess,' identified with 
the Greek Leto. 

§ 5. Primitive History and Religion. We shall probably not 
be wrong in connecting this difference of development in a religion 
which appears to have been fundamentally the same in ritual, with 
the difference of national or tribal character. The Phrygians and the 
Carians tended more to the patmarchal type of social institutions, 
while the Lydians retained more of the matriarchal type, which seems 
to have been native to Asia Minor \ Now the Phrygians, as is now 
coming to be generally acknowledged, were a warrior tribe of con- 
querors who crossed the Hellespont from Europe, and penetrated 
gradually into Asia Minor ^ Lydia was so strong under the sway of 
its Heradeid kings, closely allied with the ancient Anatolian empire 
that had its centre at Pteria, as to resist and turn further eastward 
the stream of conquest. In the minds of the victorious invaders from 
Europe, whatever was their primitive condition, the tendency to 
emphasize the importance of the male in the social system was 
necessarily strengthened by their new position. They were a conquer- 
ing caste amid a subject population of alien race. As immigrants and 
conquerors, they naturally brought with them few women of their 
own race ; for migrations of this kind were due to the swarming away 
of the surplus population^ and mainly of the surplus males (the surplus 
of females being probably kept down by infanticide). This conquering 
and ruling caste formed an aristocracy among the primitive population 
of Phrygia ; but, as is always done in similar cases, it took wives from 
the subject caste and the older inhabitants. In this way the position 
of the male element in the population of Phrygia was sure to become 
higher than among the Lydians, who maintained the older social 
system in its unmixed form. 

The immigrant Europeans were mail-clad warriors, sprung of a race 
that had been accustomed to use metal for defensive purposes ; and 



* The character of this religion is ^ On this point see Ch. Ill § 6. 

more fully discussed in Ch. Ill, IV, VIII, ^ See Study of Phrygian Art in JHS 

IX. 1888 p. 365 f. 
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their armour gave them great advantage over opponents armed in the 
slighter Oriental fashion. They came in this way to exercise enormous 
influence over the development and government of the whole of the 
west of Asia Minor. They were strongest in Phrygia and Caria. 
Greek tradition attributed various improvements in the style of de- 
fensive armour to the Carians ^ ; and one of the oldest reliefs found 
in Phrygia shows two Phrygian warriors armed quite in the Carian 
style ^. But their influence was not confined to Phrygia and Caria. 
Such warriors were likely to exercise some influence also on the 
development of Lydia and Lycia : and the Mermnad dynasty, which 
overthrew the Heracleids in Lydia, was in close alliance with Phrygia, 
and not improbably connected by blood with it^. Thus from the 
dawn of history to the present day the development of Asia Minor 
turns on the conflict between the European and the Oriental spirit 
in it. The resulting mixed races and civilizations of Phrygians, 
Carians, and Lydians varied in character according to the varying 
strength of the native and the foreign element in each; and more- 
over difference of natural surroundings caused varying degrees of 
divergence from the original type. But the original peoples were 
probably similar in character to each other, and the conquering tribes 
were of the European stock * ; hence arose the marked similarity of 
character, combined with superficial diflerence, in the peoples and 
religions of the three countries. The Lydians were marked by greater 
softness and effeminacy of nature, greater turn for trade and dexterity 
in commercial devices, impressionability, adaptability, liking for 
amusement and pleasure. It may indeed be true, as M. Radet thinks, 
that the Lydians were a mixed race of Thracian and Oriental elements; 
but, if so, the European strain in them belongs to an earlier immigra- 
tion than the Phrygian, and they had already acquired the nature 



^ Handles for grasping shields (c(;(ai'a), 
crests of helmets (Xo</)oi), and (cVicri;/ia) 
on shields, were invented by the Carians 
according to Herod. I 171 and Strab. 
p. 661. The Scholiast on Thucydides 
i. 8 mentions bosses of shields (of((^a>oi) 
in place of 5;(ai/a, probably by a mere 
slip. 

* The relief is published in Jotum. of 
HeU. Stud, 1888 p. 363. It belongs 
probably to the eighth century B.C. ; 
and there are both ox^va and X(k^oi : 
these developments had been common 
to the two branches of the race. 



' M. Radet in his masterly work, Lydie 
et Je Monde Grec p. 82, considers the 
change of dynasty to be a mere change 
from one branch to another of the same 
family. Such is the tradition ; but there 
was naturally a strong tendency to in- 
vent legitimacy for a new and usurp- 
ing dynasty. The change of dynasty 
was accompanied by a complete change 
of policy in the government. 

* Similarly the Bithynians and the 
Mysians belonged to a European immi- 
gration (Thraco-niyrian) later than the 
Phrygian. 
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which the Phrygians acquired some centuries later ^, and which seems 
natural to Asia Minor. 

The Carians and Phrygians, though they began as warriors and 
conquerors, in the lapse of time settled down into the general type 
of the Anatolian peoples. The warrior element was gradually elimin- 
ated from their character, as the native strain overpowered the blood 
of the immigrant stock. There remained always the tradition of the 
Phrygian kings and chiefs, wars, * and fights fought long ago ' on the 
banks of the Sangarios, where the fighting men from the west over- 
powered the Amazons of the old native religion ^ ; but it was only 
a dim remembrance of a half-mythical past, and, in the historical 
period, the name ' Phryx ' was equivalent to ' slave.' 

While history preserved only the faint tradition, religion retained 
a truer image of the past. The western warriors adopted the religion 
and the gods of the land where they settled, for the gods of their new 
country must be propitiated and won over to their side ^. But they 
impressed something of their own character on the national religion. 
They attached more importance to the male element in the divine 
nature, and the female element was kept more in the background. 
Hence the Father-God Papas, the Thundering God Bronton, the 
Charioteer Benneus, and various other male forms, are more prominent 
in the Phrygian and Carian religion ; while in the Lydian religion 
more stress is laid on the Mother-Goddess, and the God appears more 
markedly as her Son. The fundamental identity of these varying 
types of religion, in which the Mother and Daughter on the one hand, 
the Father and Son on the other, are contemplated as the two aspects 
of the ultimate divine nature, the prototype and representative of 
human nature, will appear as we study the religion of each of the 
cities. In the Lycos valley, we have all three races united in the 
Lydian Hierapolis, the Phrygian Colossal, and the Caiian Attouda and 
Trapezopolis, while Laodiceia and Tripolis are the Graeco-Roman 
cities, founded and maintained by a later incursion of the western 
spirit into this debatable ground between Oriental and European 
races. 

§ 6. Greek Influence and Colonies. The conquest of Phrygia by 
Alyattes was the triumph of the native element over the immigrant 
western influence. For several centuries the Oriental spirit reigned 
supreme in Phrygia, till in 336 Alexander the Great led Greek civiliza- 



' The Lydian character is admirably ^ Iliad III 185, cp. Philostr. Her, 20, 
summed up by M. Radet Lydie ^-c. 41. 
p. 260 f. ' Compare II Kings XVII 26. 
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tion to conquer Asia. Then for a time Greek kings ruled in a loose 
way over the country, but had not a finn enough hold on it to exercise 
much influence on the people. But they founded cities, which might 
serve at once as fortresses, as nests of an immigrant population 
devoted to their founders, and as centres of the foreign Greek civiliza- 
tion and society in the country. First the Seleucid kings founded 
Seleucid colonies at suitable points over Lydia and Phrygia^, then 
their successors the Pergamenian kings made other foundations to 
counteract the influence at once of the native and the Seleucid towns. 
The older class of colonies were generally either peopled by Mace- 
donians or by Syrians, while the Pergamenian are of a more mixed 
and generally less determinable type. Some were apparently settle- 
ments of Mysian or Paphlagonian or Thracian mercenaries in the 
pay of the Pergamenian kings ; the people of Eumeneia style them- 
selves * Achaeans ' on their coins ; but in many cases we have no clue 
to the character of the colonists. 

In the Lycos valley we have a Seleucid colony Laodiceia, and 
a Pergamenian colony styled originally ApoUonia and afterwards 
Tripolis. 

The territory assigned to these new settlements was taken &om the 
former owners. Who were the older owners? To a considerable 
extent the priests of the great religious centres — hiera — were the 
directors of government and lords of much of the soil lying round 
each centre ; and in general, where any evidence can be obtained, 
it is to the effect that great part of the temtorial property of the 
hierra was seized by the kings ; and that the latter, when they 
planted colonies, assigned to them part of the territory thus acquired. 
Other parts of the enormous territory which they seized remained 
crown-land, and passed into the possession of the successive dynasties 
and governments that ruled the country. Thus we find cases where 
the history of estates owned by Roman or Byzantine emperors can be 
traced back to pre-Greek times when they were temple-property; 
and we must infer that they had been owned by one dynasty after 
another since they were taken by the new civil government from the 
old religious government. In countries, then, where few colonies 
were founded, the amount of land owned by the Roman emperors 
must have been enormous, if the view we have just stated is correct. 
Now in Cappadocia there were fewer colonies than in any other part 
of Asia Minor ; and in Cappadocia we find that more than half of the 



^ Some few Greek colonies are older even than Seleucid times : such are Synnada 
and Dokimion. 
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country was state-property ^ in the sixth century of our era (Justinian 
Nov. XLIV ed. Lingenthal I p. 263). See pp. 103, 131, 256 f. 

Where we can trace the existence of an old hieron, there we often 
find some trace of a royal or a Roman imperial estate. Many examples 
will occur as we go through the cities of Phrygia*. Ch. IX §§ 3, 5. 

§ 7. The Roman and Byzantine Periods. The Lycos valley and 
its cities acquired far more importance under Roman administration 
than they had under the Greek kings. The * Eastern Highway * was 
a thoroughfare which might rank among the most important in the 
whole empire ^, and this valley was one of the four most important 
points on the Highway, along with Ephesos, Apameia, and Caesareia- 
Mazaka. Especially in the diffusion of Christianity the Lycos valley 
played a prominent part. It is pointed out in The Church in the 
Roman Empire pp. 9, z^S f> ^^^ much the development of the 
Church was determined by the close inter-relation that was maintained 



' This land probably belonged origin- 
ally to the numerous and wealthy hiera, 
and had been seized by the Greek kings. 
Zeus of Venasa, e.g., had originally an 
annual income of £4,000 (15 talents) 
from land alone (Church in the Roman 
Empire p. 457). Men Phamakou had 
an estate at his holy village Ameria in 
PontuB ; the estate was enjoyed by the 
reigning priest (€x«» t6 Uphv Miyi^y *ap- 
voKQV KoXovfitvov TTfv *A/i«pmv KtofianoXtv, 
KoKkovs UpoiovXavs txowrav Kai xapav 
Upiof ^y 6 Uptififpos del Kapirovrm Strab. 
p. 557). The rule was general that the 
high-priest was master of all the god's 
property; e.g. at Pisidian Antioch fv 
Koi Upwnnni ris Mri»6s ^AtncaivoO [so Wad- 
dington and others for ApKtuov], vr\fi$os 
€xpwia Upobovktov KCLi x^pitop Upwv Strab. 
p. 577. See the following note. 

' I will add one from CiliciaTracheia, 
as typical of the guidance which may 
be got from slight details. In the 
northern part of Eetis there was a city 
called Koropissos, which seems to be 
the same as the Hierapolis of the Byzan- 
tine lists (Hist. Geogr. p. 366). The full 
title of the city was Koponuro'iiav ri)v 
Upav irSkw (cp. the legend of coins of 
Polemon apx^fp^^s fhydrrov *0\fif<ap r^r 
Ifpar, where, as often, irdXcear is left un- 
expressed), and the name used in the 



locality was simply ^ Itph nSXis with 
Kopomaviviv left unexpressed. Now an 
inscription of Terracina mentions a sol- 
dier's wife nat(wne) Gnigissa ex civiiate 
Coropisso vico Aaseridi domini fi08tn\ 
whose husband being of the same im- 
perial estate had been brought as a 
soldier in the fleet to Terracina CIL 
X 8261. According to the analogy 
which is suggested by a study of Phrygia, 
this estate of Asseris or Asseridis was 
originally part of the property of the 
hieron. The best attested example in 
Asia Minor is that of the god's estate 
at Tyana {Hist. Geogr, pp. 15, 348, and 
449 ; also Pre-HeJlenic Art ofCappadocia 
Part I in Maspero*s Recueil XIV). 

' One example of its importance for 
the organization of the Roman pro- 
vinces may be added. While the pirates 
rendered the southern sea unsafe in the 
first century B. c, it was usual for the 
Governor of CiHcia to go to his pro- 
vince by way of Ephesos and the Eastern 
Highway. On that Highway he passed 
through the conventus of Cibyra (at 
Laodiceia), Apameia, Synnada, and Phi- 
lomehon ; and, as it was convenient for 
him to hdld the courts as he passed, 
these four districts were disjoined tem- 
porarily from Asia and added to Cilicia. 
See Addenda, 
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between its separate parts. The Lycos valley was a centre of com- 
munication and a knot where many roads met and parted ^ ; and both 
Laodiceia and at a later date also Hierapolis ranked as metropolitan 
sees, partly on account of their apostolic origin, partly from their social 
and religious importance. 

The interest of history in this period centres in the transforming 
and unifying process which the imperial policy carried out in the east. 
The Greek civilization had hitherto failed to touch the Phrygian 
people ; it was almost confined to its own special settlements, the 
garrison-cities of the kings. The Roman system was not opposed to 
the Greek ; it took into itself the language and the manners of Greece, 
and impressed these far more thoroughly on the native Anatolian 
population than the Greek goveniments had been able to do. Little 
or no attempt was made to naturalize the Latin language ; but Greek 
was encouraged. Latin was used for a time in Augustus's Pisidian 
colonies ; but it soon died out in most of them. A feeble attempt was 
made to keep it up in official documents of the colonies, but the 
errors in the Latin legends even on coins show that it was only 
a curiosity, not a spoken tongue, in most of them. 

There is no evidence to prove when Greek became the sole language 
of the Lycos valley ; but the probability is that the native languages ^ 
died out completely in the reign of Augustus, if not earlier, Strabo's 
statement, p. 631, that Lydian was completely forgotten in Lydia, but 
still spoken at Cibyra, forms an approximate standard for the Lycos 
valley. 

The main aim of Roman policy was to foster the feeling of unity 
and the sense of patriotism. It discouraged the old tribal and national 
divisions; but it made the serious error of arranging its political 
divisions, both provinces and subdivisions of provinces ^, in defiance 
of the lines of national demarcation. For a time it partially succeeded 
in imposing these new divisions ; the people of all the parts of the 
province Asia sometimes accepted the name Asians, those of the 



^ At Laodiceia the Eastern Highway 
meets four other roads: (i) N.W., the 
important road from Pergamos, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelpheia, &c. ; (2) S.E., 
continuous with the last is an equally 
important road from Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
Cibyra, &c. ; (3) N.E., the road from 
Dorylaion, the Pentapolis, Eumeneia, 
and Lounda; (4) N., the road from 
Dionysopolis, Mossyna, and Motella 
(Ch. IV). Laodiceia was thus marked 



out as an administrative centre ; and it 
was the meeting-place of the Gibyratic 
convetUus from an early time. 

' Probably Phrygian, Lydian, and 
Carian were all once spoken in different 
parts of the valley, as we have seen. 

' Strabo remarks on the arbitrary 
character of the conventus p. 629. The 
boundaries of both provinces Asia 
and Galatia were purely accidental in 
origin. 
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province Qalatia the name Galatians. Especially this was absolutely 
necessary where the unity of the population of several parts of these 
two great provinces had to be expressed : no single name for the people 
of Mysia and Phi-ygia and Caria could be found except Asians, and no 
single name for inhabitants of Galatic Fhrygia and Lycaonia and 
Pisidia and Faphlagonia and Fontus except Galatians. 

But the differences of national character wei'e too great to be set 
aside so completely as the unifying policy of the first century tried to 
do. They lasted, and survived the great composite provinces. Soman 
Asia existed for more than four centuries; but in the long run it 
produced no real effect on the popular feeling ; and the moment that 
the common governmental unity ceased to exist, no trace sui^vived of 
a political fact that had lasted for 420 years. But the ultimate failure 
of the policy must not blind us to its importance and to the earnest- 
ness and vigour with which it was carried out under the early empire. 
A religious system and hierarchy, the koinon of Asia, a system of 
games after the Roman type, and various social institutions, were 
directed to foster the sense of unity of the province Asia as a part 
of the imperial unity. But Asia was under the government of the 
senate, and the imperial policy was far more laxly carried out in 
Asia than in Galatia. The koinon of Fhrygia was permitted to exist 
at Apameia ^ during the first century ; and it is doubtful whether 
Apameia participated in the koinon of Asia at that time. 

The Lycos valley has hardly any common history in the Roman 
or the early Byzantine period. Only in respect of the growth of 
Christianity can it be treated as a unity during that time ; and all 
that can be discovered or conjectured bearing on that subject will be 
more usefully relegated to a special chapter. 

The district continued to be a district of gi-eat importance in the 
development of Roman imperial history until the centre of government 
for the eastern half of the empire was shifted towards the east, first in 
an imperfect way to Nikomedeia by Diocletian, and finally to Con- 
stantinople by Constantine in 330 a.d. The whole system of roads 
in Asia Minor was thus changed ; they radiated thereafter from Con- 
stantinople instead of being ari*anged for convenience of communication 
with Rome. After this time the Lycos valley was no longer on one of 



* It is however possible that the bility of an idea which occurred to me, 

koinon of Phiygia was a creation of that the former was a union of the 

a totally different class from the koinon Romans resident in the governmental 

of Asia; the coins which mention it district administered from Apameia 

always add the name of a proconsul ; (contentus Civium Jtommionim), 
and Prof. Mommsen confirms the poasi' 
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the great roads of the empire ; and in the history of the next seven and 
a half centuries very few references to it occur. 

On the state of education and literature in the valley, no special 
evidence remains ; we must estimate it by comparison with that of 
the province in general, presuming that it would occupy an interme- 
diate position between the highly progressive cities of the west coast, 
such as Ephesos and Smyrna, and the less advanced parts of western 
Phrygia. One page of this chapter of its history will be found in 
Ch. n § 5. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries after Christ, there 
seems to have still existed in the valley an interest in old Greek 
literature. The great Paris MS. A of Plato was bought by Constan- 
tine. Metropolitan of Hierapolis ^, which, as my informant Prof. L. 
Campbell says, probably implies that he flourished about A.D. icx)o. 
He may perhaps rank in the class of which Eustathius of Thessalonica 
is the greatest, along with Theodoi-us Prodromus, Constantino Manasses, 
the two Tzetzes, &c. About 1240--1250 at Ehonai, Michael Acomi- 
natus and his brother Nicetas were bom ; and their life confirms our 
impression that educated interests still dwelt in the valley. They 
were indeed educated in Constantinople, but they went to it appar- 
ently as a centi'e of letters, when they were already educated to 
a certain degree and desired the highest attainable training. Nicetas 
went aged nine ; his brother was older. 

In the seventh century after Christ the old provincial organization 
decayed, and an aiTangement for military purposes, according to the 
standing armies which were maintained for purposes of defence, 
gradually came into existence. The country, which was most readily 
defended by any army, was governed in connexion with the military 
administration, and named according to the designation of the troops 
defending it. On this system the Lycos valley naturally forms part 
of the Tbrakesian Theme ^ which includes the coast valleys that open 
on the Aegean. In the valley there was a fortress of the characteristic 
Byzantine type, Ehonai (Ch. VI), perched on a height far above the 
valley and the road; and probably this foitress was taken as the 
military centre of the valley during this period in preference to Lao- 
diceia, which was more exposed, and which depended for military 
strength on the maintenance of artificial fortifications, and on the 



* There can be no doubt that Prof. * The language of Constantine Por- 

Campbell who has mentioned this fact phyrogenitus de Them, Anat, would 

to me is right in understanding that mther suggest that the valley was in 

the Phrygian Hierapolis is meant (Ch. the Anatolic Theme ; but see p. 83. 
Ill App. II). 
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bravery, discipline, and vigilance of its garrison. No doubt many 
Arab raids swept over the valley during this period, but no record of 
them is preserved. 

The district rose again to importance during the frontier wars 
between the Seljuk empire, whose capital was Iconium, and the 
decaying Byzantine empire. Iconium communicated with, or fought 
against, the relics of the Byzantine empire in the west and north- 
west of Asia Minor along two main roads, one leading through 
Dorylaion direct to Constantinople, the other leading through the 
Lycos valley to the Aegean sea. The Lycos valley was for a long 
time a debatable land between Turk and Greek, and for more than 
a century after 107 1 we learn a good deal about it. Now, whereas 
the history of the Lycos valley in the Roman and Byzantine periods 
must be sought in the chapters devoted to the separate cities, the 
history of the conquest by the Turks must be written as a whole, for 
it belongs to no special city. Moreover, the conquest of this valley is 
better known than that of most parts of Asia Minor, chiefly owing to the 
interest and local knowledge of Nicetas of Khonai. I shall therefore 
try to collect here the details of that long war by which the Chris- 
tians of the Lycos valley were destroyed ; and they may serve as 
a type of the process of bleeding to death whereby the Turks destroyed 
the Byzantine civilization and empire. 

§8. The Turkish Conquest, 1071-1118. The victory of Alp 
Arslan over Romanus Diogenes at Manzikert in 107 1 laid Anatolia 
prostrate at the feet of the Seljuk Turks. Already in 1070 they had 
swept over the Lycos valley, and had stabled their horses in the great 
church of Michael of Colossal ^, and soon afterwards they acquired 
permanent occupation of considerable part of Phrygia and almost 
all the countries east of it. The struggle between the various rival 
claimants of the Byzantine throne favoured the growth of the Seljuk 
power by paralyzing the energies of the empire. Michael and Nice- 
phorus both courted the Turkish alliance, and tried to buy the aid of 
Turkish mercenaries by resigning great part of the empire which they 
aspired to rule ^. No definite facts are recorded ; but subsequent events 
show that at this time a large part of Lydia and Phrygia, including 



^ On the situation and history of this these confused and obscure negotia- 

church see Ch. YI. The raid is described tions is meagre and hardly accurate; 

by Attaliota 139 f, Scylitzes 686 f, but he rightly recognizes that Botaniates 

Zonaras XVIII 12. An example of must have paid this price for the Turkish 

these raids is described Ch. VIII § 2. aid which placed him on the throne in 

' The account given by Finlay of 1078. 
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the Lycos valley ^, was abandoned to the Turks by agreement of the 
struggling emperors. It would appear that the fortifications of Lao- 
diceia were destroyed at this time, and the city was deserted, and the 
population settled in villages on the hills that lie on the south towards 
Denizli (§ 9). 

Laodiceia, Khonai (the Byzantine representative of Colossal), and 
the valley generally remained subject to the Seljuk sultans for some 
years ; but their subjugation was evidently merely nominal, and prob- 
ably implied nothing more than the payment of tribute. The Seljuk 
power was founded on no proper organization of government. The 
Turks were mere nomads, whose authority was confined to their army 
and the circle of terror that sun-ounded it. When they retired after 
a raid, the harrassed and terrified survivors returned to their homes 
and avocations, and matters went on as before untU a new raid was 
made. In face of a compact and organized society like that of the 
empire, the Turkish government could make little real impression 
except by exterminating the civilized people, or at least destroying 
their trade and agriculture, and reducing them to the level of the 
barbarian Turks. That was a long and slow process, carried out less 
by the determinate policy of the sultans than by the natural efiect of 
raids over the frontiers and the influence of a barbarian dominant 
caste within the frontiers. The Seljuk sultans governed their Chris- 
tian subjects in a most lenient and tolerant fashion ; and even the 
prejudiced Byzantine historians let drop a few hints that the Chris- 
tians in many cases preferred the rule of the sultans to that of the 
emperors^. Thus we learn from Nicetas p. 50, and Cinnamus p. 22, 
that the Christians of the islands in lake Pasgousa or Poungousa 
strenuously resisted the efibrts of John Coranenus to bring them back 
within the empire, and he was obliged to reduce them by force of 
arms. 

The rule of the Seljuks extended even over Ephesos and Smyrna ; 
and these frontier cities were, as is natural, occupied by Turkish gar- 
risons and governors, while the Lycos valley was left to pay tribute 
quietly. 



^ Siblia, Akroenos (Afiom-Kara-His- 
sar), and the Pentapolis (Sanduklu-ova) 
were Byzantine ; Seljuk territory ex- 
tended on south and east of the line 
that passed through them. Pisidia in- 
cluding Apameia was probably Seljuk 
from this time onwards, except in so far 
as John Comnenus recovered parts of it. 



^ Note, e.g., the treatment of the 
prisoners carried off by Eai-Khosroes in 
1 198: he restored to them all their 
property and families, and settled them 
in his own country near Fhilomelion. 
The village in which they were placed 
is still called Giaour- Eeui, and is still 
purely Christian. See p. 23. 
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The Byzantine power gradually revived under the prudent adminis- 
tration of Alexius Comnenus 1081-1117; and in 1097 his general, 
John Ducas, captured Smyrna and Ephesos. The immediate result of 
his success was that the Turks retired from the Cayster and Maeander 
valleys ; and Ducas then advanced by Sardis and Philadelpheia to 
Laodiceia. The facts we have just stated about the character of Seljuk 
and Byzantine administration lend much meaning to the statement of 
Anna Comnena U p. 96 (which at first sight might seem a rather 
unnecessary one) that the inhabitants of Laodiceia voluntarily came 
over to Ducas, and that he in consequence treated them very 
leniently. The population was therefore still entirely Christian. 
Though Ducas advanced by Lampe as far as Polybotos^, he made 
no attempt to include the Lycos valley within the empire. When 
he captured Sardis and Philadelpheia, he placed them under a governor ; 
but he did not feel himself strong enough to establish a Byzantine 
garrison in Laodiceia, and left the people to inhabit their lands and 
govern themselves The words chosen by the imperial historian « 
imply that Laodiceia was no longer a strong fortress, but merely 
a territory with a scattered population. In this state it continued for 
at least a century. 

.Though throughout the reign of Alexius Comnenus, no attempt 
seems to have been made to bring the Lycos valley under the 
Byzantine rule, yet we observe, in this as in many other cases, 
how slight was the hold of the Seljuks on the country that they 
nominally ruled. That barbarian and nomadic race could obtain no 
real command over a populous and settled country until they destroyed 
its society and reduced it to a wilderness over which the nomads 
might wander free. They swept more than once over the Lycos 
valley in the later years of Alexius's reign, attacking Philadelpheia 
and ravaging the Hermos and Cayster valleys in 1109, and again in 
1 113 (Anna 11 pp. 251, 265). While such raids were being made, it 
is clear that the cities of the Lycos must have been either helpless and 
defenceless, or actually in Turkish hands. Laodiceia was, as we learn 
from Cinnamus, captured by the Turks at some time between 1092 
and 1 1 19 •, for in the latter year John Comnenus advanced by way of 



' Anna does not tell how he returned but he can hardly have been an effective 

to Constantinople ; but we may suppose ruler. Anna evidently confuses between 

that he marched by Dorylaion. Lampe and Siblia-Ehoma in this pas- 

' *AyffT&ff rh ot^crcpa KoroiKflv cuurc sage. Lampe was an open and unpro- 

liifii riytfidya tiriarri<ras Anna II 96. On tected village. 

the other hand, he established a governor ^ Xpovo^ nvl np^repop Utpaais aXoOcroy 

in the great fortress of Khoma (Siblia) ; Cinn. p. 5 (a.d. i i 19). 

VOI^ I. c 
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Philadelpheia into the Lycos valley (which is evidently conceived as 
the enemy's country), and took Laodiceia, which was defended by 
a Turkish garrison. According to Nicetas p. 17 he rebuilt the walls 
of the city ; but this seems rather doubtful, in view of the statement 
made by that author as to its condition in 1158. 

§9. The Turkish Conquest, 1118-1178. The whole valley con- 
tinued in Byzantine hands, throughout the reign of John Comnenus 
1 1 18-1143. Sozopolis, east of Apameia, was the frontier city during 
this time, having been taken by him in T120, and unsuccessfully 
attacked by the Turks in 1142. It is, however, probable that the 
administration was rathet careless in the valley, that Laodiceia was 
suffered to pass into decay ^, and that the aqueduct on which it 
depended for water fell into disrepair, for in 1158 we find that its 
Christian population had deserted it and settled in villages on the 
hills that fringed the southern mountain-wall, and its fortifications 
had been dismantled. 

The inhabitants themselves must have been greatly to blame for 
this state of things. They were evidently helpless and apathetic, and 
submitted unresistingly to the attack of the Turks. Throughout 
these border forays no mention is ever made of the slightest attempt 
at defence by the inhabitants of the district. Even such small 
bodies of mercenaries as the pretenders could collect ravaged the 
country at their will without opposition, while the inhabitants sat 
behind the walls of Laodiceia or on the lofby height of Khonai, 
trusting only in mu*acles and the Byzantine armies. Such was the 
result of so many centuries of Roman and Byzantine government. 
Looking at these facts we are astounded to read in Finlay's History^ 
that Frederick Barbarossa in 1 190 ' found at Laodiceia an independent 
Greek population accustomed to continual war with the Turks, and 
who trusted to their own exertions, not to the imperial court and the 
central government for safety. These free citizens gave the Crusaders 
a sincere welcome.* It is quite certain that if the Byzantine govern- 
ment had produced such free citizens, who when left alone before the 
enemy, faced and fought them, the Turks would never have conquered 
either Asia Minor or Europe. But it is hard to say whether the con- 
tempt of all economic and moral law among the governing classes or 



* Probably I ought rather to say * re- Tripolis, p. 24, was far superior in 
main in the decay and disrepair ' which vigour to Laodiceia and Khonai, and so 
had affected it since 1071. did Sozopolis, where there has remained 

* Finlay has been misled by the ex- a strong body of Christians to the pre- 
ample of Philadelpheia, which showed sent day. But Laodiceia shows no 
splendid energy and self-reliance : even analogy to them. 
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the helpless ignorance of the middle and lower classes, is the more 
painful feature of the later Byzantine empire. 

The accession of Manuel Comnenus in 1143 seems to have caused 
much greater relaxation in the administi*ation of the Lycos valley. 
In 1 1 44 the Turks invaded the Cayster valley, and they must pro- 
bably have marched on this raid by way of Laodiceia. In revenge 
the emperor penetrated nearly to Iconium (advancing from Lopadion 
by the Rhyndacos valley and Kotiaion), and retired by way of lake 
Pasgousa (Bey-Sheher lake) and the sources of the Maeander : this 
implies probably that he passed through the Lycos valley on his home- 
ward march. 

The disorganized and feeble state of the valley is apparent in the 
events of 1148, when a crusading army marched through the Laodicean 
territory. There is some error in the Byzantine accounts, arising 
from confusion between the armies of Conrad, who advanced by 
Philadelpheia (Cinn. p. 85), and Louis of France, who marched by 
Ephesos and Antioch (below, Ch. Y ) ; but Louis certainly traversed the 
Lycos valley, and passed through Laodiceia. He had to cross the 
Maeander near Antiocheia, p. 162, in the face of a Turkish army drawn 
up on its left bank ; and this implies that the valley in general was 
left to the Turks. But the Seljuk hold on it was still as uncertain as 
the Byzantine ; the Turks held it only so long as their army was in it; 
but they had not as yet established their footing permanently in it. 
When their army retired, the valley remained in Christian hands. 

In 1158 Manuel invaded the Turkish territory by way of Phila- 
delpheia, and probably passed through the Lycos valley ^. Ho did 
not gain any real advantage, but merely irritated the Turks, who in 
revenge, besides other harassing attacks ^, oveiTan the Lycos valley, 
and captured Laodiceia, unfortified and defenceless as it was ^. They 
slew a vast number of the population, including the archbishop 
Solomon, and carried away immense booty. In order to revenge this 



* He invaded the Pentapolis, Nicet. tier, iroXti/f<^i'Cinn.p. 198. This seems 

p. 162 ; no place on the march is men- to be a name for Phaselis, see the table 

tioned either in the brief reference of facing p. 424 in my Hist. Oeogr, 

Nicetas or the vague diffuse account ' ^iLKnopBtl \aodiK€taPf ovKcVt ova-ay awoi- 

given by Cinnamus p. 196, except Sara- Kovfitmiv as pvy i^parai old* €v*pK€ai <l>pay- 

pata Mylonis. In Sarapata we may pvfAtmjp rc(;(f o-c, jcara dc Ka>fias €KK€xyn€prjp 

probably see the Turkish Abad (perhaps ntpl rhs xmapflas tkov (Kuat $nvvSn^ Nicet. 

Hissar-Abad, 'town of the castle/ i.e. p. 163. Here it seems plain that the 

Sanduklu). See Addenda, name Laodiceia means the territory as 

^ In these they captured Phileta, awhole, for Laodiceia was not inhabited 

a city on the eastern Byzantine fron- as a city. 

C 2 
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blow, Manuel made great preparations to invade the Turkish territory, 
but his attention was diverted to affairs in Europe. 

The language of Nicetas in speaking of Laodiceia at this time 
implies that it was afterwards rebuilt and refortified ^, and was again 
an inhabited city at the time when he was writing in the early part 
of the thirteenth century (towards 1216). 

In 1 1 74, after an interval of comparative peace, disagreement 
between Manuel and the Seljuks began ; and a Turkish army invaded 
the Christian territory. The emperor advanced to Philadelpheia with 
an army ; but contented himself with sending on ambassadors to 
negotiate with the sultan of Iconium. He is not said to have rebuilt 
Laodiceia ; and yet it was evidently a strong fortress in 1 189 and 1 198. 
We may therefore conclude that between 1158 and 1174 the Christians 
had fortified the city. 

The question then occurs— did the people return to the site which 
they had deserted^ exposed as it was to every raid of the enemy, need- 
ing constant and vigilant defence, and dependent for water on an 
aqueduct, or did they fortify a new city further south on the higher 
ground, of less size and more easily defended, far away from the 
direct road along which the Turkish marauders swept down towards 
the rich Maeander valley ? We find that everywhere in later Byzantine 
times the readily accessible sites on the roads were deserted in favour 
of lofty and defensible sites. In this case surely the people would not 
go back again to the exposed site after they had deserted it. They 
probably built a new Laodiceia at the modern Denizli, which is (or 
was) a walled city. This remote situation would explain why the 
city was not captured in the invasions of 11 89 and 1198. The 
evidence quoted in the following paragraphs proves that this view is 
correct, although Nicetas, a native of the valley, does not mention 
that any Buch change of site had occurred. 

Again, in the great effort that Manuel made in 11 76 against the 
Turks, he delivered his blow by way of Philadelpheia, Laodiceia, and 
Khoma ^. After his defeat he retired by the same way again, leaving 



' Nicetas p. 163, quoted in the pre- 
ceding note. 

* In the previous year he had ad- 
vanced to Khoma (Soublaion-Siblia) by 
marching from Dorylaion first to the 
Rhyndacos, perhaps about Aizanoi and 
thence by way of Eumeneia. This cir- 
cuitous route from Dorylaion to Siblia 
proves that the country which lay along 
the direct road was so much in the hands 



of the Turks that Manuel with his small 
army (Cinn. p. 297) could not ventore to 
traverse it. His route is not expressly 
stated ;' but Cinnamus*s allusion to the 
Rhyndacos makes it probable, cp. Nicet. 
p. 229. The only alternative would be 
to suppose that he went down the Rhyn- 
dacos valley to Lopadion, and thence 
round by the Kaikos valley and Phila- 
delpheia. 
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the valley once more at the mercy of the Turks^ who swept down the 
Maeander valley with a numerous army, capturing Tralleis and 
Antiocheia, and sacking Louma, Pentakheir, and other fortresses ; but 
on their return they were intercepted and cut to pieces at the crossing 
of the Maeander below Tripolis by a Byzantine army, which had 
advanced by Philadelpheia, and thus got in between the Turks and 
their own country (see Ch. V). 

Laodiceia is hardly mentioned in this and the following campaigns 
of ManueL It now lay back from the dii*ect road, in the retired 
situation of Denizli ; and was therefore not in the way of an army on 
the march. 

This success encouraged the emperor to make one more effort to 
defend the Lycos valley against the Turks. He advanced in person, 
and tried to drive out the nomads who occupied with their tents 
Lakerion and Panasion. These districts were not actually in the 
Lycos valley, for up to the present time the population seems to have 
been exclusively Christian and the Turks appear not to have gained 
a permanent footing in it till a later date ^. But they were close to 
the Lycos valley, and Manuel employed a native of Laodiceia as 
a scout in his operations against Lakerion. We may therefore infer 
that the nomad Turks had ah*eady established themselves in the 
adjoining districts, Baklan-Ova (Lounda) and the vast plain called 
Banaz-Ova. The latter is obviously the Panasion of Nicetas ^. The 
Turks were driven out of both districts. Manuel then returned to 
the capital, leaving to Andronicus Angelus the task of driving out the 
Turks from the district adjoining the Lycos valley on the east, the 
plain of Chardak (Kharax): but that general's cowardice caused 
a panic and headlong flight, which is related in sarcastic and amusing 
terms by Nicetas. 

This seems to have been the last occasion on which a Byzantine 
force penetrated beyond the Lycos. We may safely conclude that the 
nomads immediately reoccupied Panasion and Lakerion ; and began 



> I formerly erred on this point, un- 
derstanding that detachments of Turkish 
Boldiers had encamped at two places in 
the Lycos valley ; but nomad settlements 
are meant by Nicetas p. 254. 

« Lakerion, Ala-Kir, Ch. VII § 2. 
Many examples occur in these late 
writers of such adoption of Turkish 
names, Taxara= ro 'Ax-crcpai, 'Aic-criapi;, 



Uiy-fnapt), &c., see Hist, Geo^r. p. 285. 
The employment of Turkish names must 
be taken as a proof of Turkish occupa- 
tion having become permanent; and 
steady progress in nomadizing the By- 
zantine territory must have been made 
since 1 1 58. This explains why Manuel 
took such a circuitous route from Dory- 
laion to Khoma-Siblia. 
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to press more strongly than before on the ebbing power of the 
Christians in the Lycos valley. 

§ 10. The Turkish Conquest, i 178-1210. After Isaac Angelas 
became emperor in 1 185, the Cayster valley was the scene of Turkish 
ravages, from which it had been almost free since 1092^. This 
renewed advance marks a further stage in the decay of the empire ; 
and we may understand that the Lycos valley was now almost wholly 
abandoned by the imperial government, though theoretically part of 
the empire. Yet it would appear that some Christian cities main- 
tained themselves far in the heart of Turkish territory. Nicetas 
p. 340 mentions that Sozopolis was not captured by the Turks until 
after the death of Manuel, though that emperor seems to have never 
been in communication with it after the first years of his reign. Such 
facts as this show how slow was the real conquest of the country by 
the Turks, and how long Byzantine civilization maintained itself at 
isolated points ^. The Lycos valley, though exposed to frequent raids, 
continued free from the permanent presence of Turks. 

Muralt quotes from William de Nangis a statement that Laodiceia 
was devastated by the Turkmens in Sept. 1x87^ But this seems 
exaggerated, and can only be understood of losses inflicted on the 
territory, for in 11 89 Theodorus Mankaphas, with some Turkish 
auxiliaries, invaded the Lycos valley, inflicted great losses on the 
people of Khonai and Laodiceia, which were still independent of the 
Turks, burned the church of Michael of Colossai, attacked the village 
of Karia (Qereli), and carried into captivity many of its inhabitants 
(Nicet. p. 523) *. 

On April 25, 1190, Frederick Barbarossa reached Laodiceia, and 
was hospitably received by the inhabitants : his reception by them 
was in striking contrast with the treatment given to his troops in all 
other Greek cities, and was requited with deep gratitude (Nicet. 
p. 539). It would appear that Laodiceia was at this time situated at 
Denizli, for it is described as being situated at the foot of a very lofty 



^ Only in 1 1 44 is an invasion of the 
Cayster valley mentioned. 

^ It appears probable that Sozopolis, 
like Philadelpheia afterwards, developed 
some native resolution and courage, and 
that finally it made good terms with 
the Seljuks. The Christians retained 
their homes and property, with cer- 
tain defined rights; and they live to 
this day in their own quarter on the 
acropolis of the city, where they had 



defended themselves. 

^ Perhaps there is some confusion 
with Laodiceia in Syria which was taken 
by Saladin in 11 89. 

* Here it is implied that the towns 
Khonas and Laodiceia lay off the line 
of the raid down the valley, and only 
their lands suffered. The old Laodiceia 
was exactly on the line of march : the 
new Laodiceia was safe at Denizli, and 
lost only outlying property. 
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mountain {aita in pede altissivii montis)^ which is strikingly true of 
Denizli, but not of the old Greek Laodiceia. Further it is said that 
at this time the lands of Laodiceia were the Greek frontier, and all 
beyond was Turkish; and the descriptions of the eastward march 
show plainly that nomads held the glen of the upper Lycos (called 
Little Maeander, p. 219) and Colossal ^ 

In 1 191 an impostor, who pretended to be the murdered Alexius 
Comnenus 11, invaded the Maeander valley, profaning the church of 
Michael of Colossal as he passed ^. He did not capture either Khonai 
or Laodiceia. 

In 1 1 98 Kai-Khosroes, sultan of Iconium, made an expedition into 
the Maeander valley, carrying into captivity the whole population of 
Karia (Gereli) and Tantalos (near Antiocheia)^ and almost succeeding 
in capturing Antiocheia (Nicet. p. 655)^. He treated his captives 
well, and settled them near Philomelion. 

In 1206 Theodore Lascaiis, after defeating Morotheodorus, who 
claimed the empire and held Fhiladelpheia, was in possession of the 
whole Maeander valley ; and it is probable that this includes Laodi- 
ceia (Acrop. p. 14) ; but very shortly afterwards Manuel Maurozomes, 
son-in-law of Kai-Khosroes and claimant of the empire, laid waste 
with a Turkish army the entire valley of the Maeander (Nicet. p. 828) ; 
and an agreement was made between him and Theodore Lascaris, 
whereby the former received Khonai, Laodiceia *, and the Maeander 
valley, while the latter held Fhiladelpheia, Ephesos, and all the 
country norths We hear nothing more about Manuel, and the 
airangement with him probably had little practical effect ; but any 
effect that it had would be in the way of extending Turkish influence 
over the territory that had been assigned to him. It is highly prob- 
able that Elhonai and Laodiceia passed into Turkish possession about 
this time. 

In 1210 the sultan Gaiath-ed-din, supporting the rights of Alexius, 
father-in-law of Theodore Lascaris, invaded the Maeander valley, and 
attacked Antiocheia. He was defeated and killed by Theodore, who 
advanced with extreme rapidity at the head of a very small army ; 
and the Turks concluded peace, the terms of which are not mentioned 



* Finis hie fuit diiionis terrae Grae- saved by their retired situation. 

corum, Ansbert. See Ch. YI § 6. Beyond ^ This implies that the Lycos valley 

this on the first day they entered loca was still not considered part of the 

desertissima Turcorum. Seljuk territory, though it was partly 

^ This raid is described in more detail nomadized already. 

in Ch. YI. ° 4>cXd/ioX7roc in Nicet. p. 842 must be 

' Again Khonai and Laodiceia ai« surely an error for ^cXadcX^oi. 
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either by Acropolita p. 19, or by Oregoras I p. ai. Their silence 
suggests that the terms were not very honourable to the Byzantine 
emperor ^ ; and it is clear from subsequent history that Laodiceia 
was now abandoned to the Turks, and Tripolis became the frontier 
city, with the Maeander dividing the Turkish from the Byzantine 
territory. It is noteworthy that Theodore advanced, not by Phila- 
delpheia and Tripolis, but across the Caystros \ which suggests that 
the former route was unsafe and exposed to the Turks. 

§ 11. The Turkish Conquest, 1210-1306. In 1243 ^ohn Vatatzes 
had a conference at Tripolis with the sultan Az-ed-din ; and a peace 
and alliance was arranged. The Turks made a temporary bridge of 
wood across the Maeander to facilitate the conference. Gregoras I 
p. 41 says that this peace was of great advantage to the Christians, 
giving them rest from the constant wars that had been going on ^. It 
was probably at this time that Vatatzes fortified Tripolis so strongly 
that it held out against the Turks for more than fifty years longer *. 

In 1258 the sultan Gaiath-ed-din, being hard pressed by the 
Tai*tars, sought help from Theodore U, and restored Laodiceia to him. 
It was occupied by Byzantine troops, but was too distant to be main- 
tained, and soon passed back into the hands of the Turks. Tripolis 
however continued a Roman city, though hard pressed by the Turks, 
who evidently held all the territory around ^ with the pass leading to 
Philadelpheia. Tripolis was the outpost of the empire, and lightened 
the task of defending Philadelpheia. But, being entirely isolated, its 
inhabitants found great difficulty in keeping it provisioned, and at 



^ Gregoras only says that the Turkish 
ambassadors did not get all they de- 
sired ; the terms are made clear by the 
sequel of events. 

' This implies probably that he went 
by Ephesos ; but it is also possible that 
he took the unusual and difficult road 
by Sardis and Hypaipa, crossing both 
Tmolos and Messogis. 

^ The meeting was evidently fixed at 
Tripolis as being the frontier city of the 
Byzantine empire ; and the Maeander 
therefore was the limit between Turkish 
and Christian territory. Acropolita 
p. 112 says that Philadelpheia was near 
the frontier (eulogizing the warlike 
character of its people) ; but this state- 
ment is quite consistent with a frontier 
on the Maeander. The frontier was 



probably settled by the peace of 1210, 
and confirmed in 1243, and again when 
Theodore II succeeded Vatatzes in 1255 
(Acrop. p. 112). 

* Neither Gregoras nor Acropolita 
mentions the fortification of Tripolis; 
but Pachymeres II 433, when describ- 
ing its capture shortly before 1306, 
mentions that the emperor Ducas, i.e. 
John Ducas Vatatzes, had fortified it. 

^ Therefore it is clear that Bulladan 
was the Turkish town ; its inhabitants 
had submitted peaceably, while Tripolis, 
when captured, was either destroyed or 
allowed to pass into decay. It has long 
been quite deserted, its population 
having moved to New- Village (Yeni- 
Keui) a mile or two distant. 
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laat became almost wholly dependent on their Turkish neighbours for 
food. This gave the Turks the opportunity of surprising the city by 
stratagem, and it was captured shortly before 1306 ^. 

The Lycos valley was defended for so long against the Turks, not 
by military skill and national armies, nor yet by any special display 
of courage, devotion, and self-help among its inhabitants ', but simply 
by the strength of inertia that belongs to a society long organized 
according to Roman law and church law. With the Phrygian door- 
way (see p. i) always open, the Turks had the entire valley of the 
Maeander at their mercy ; and the same lack of energy and power of 
self-help is conspicuous in this whole region. Each city stood until 
the Turks gathered power to overthrow it ^. But at the head of the 
Hermos valley, Philadelpheia affords a striking example of the strength 
which civilization possesses against barbarism, when aided by energy 
and personal bravery. Until 1379 or 1390*, when the united power 
of the Byzantine Emperor and the Osmanli Sultan ^ compelled it to 
surrender to the Turks, it maintained its independence, ' cut off,' as 
Finlay says, ' from the central administration of *the Greek empire, 
and relieved from fiscal oppression and commercial monopolies,' which 
ruined the Byzantine cities to support the Byzantine court. 

§ 12. The Triumph of Mohammedanism. We have ti-aced in 
outline the history of the Lycos valley as a part of the Roman empire 
(to which it had belonged since 133 B.C.), until it finally passed into 
Turkish hands. At that time it was inhabited by a large population 
of Christians. When railway enterprise began to penetrate into the 
valley again ^ the population was almost entirely Mohammedan, 



^ Mnialt places the capture in 1306, 
after the relief of Philadelpheia by 
Roger the Catalan. But, though that 
is the order of description in Pachymeres 
II 426, 433, he expressly says that the 
hard straits from which Philadelpheia 
was relieved had been caused by the 
fall of Tripolis shortly before. 

' Tripolis alone is known to have 
shown any energy and courage. 

' In 1379 Michael Palaeologus sent 
his son Andronicus to the Maeander 
valley, which had long been abandoned 
to the Turks, and had become almost 
a wilderness. He rebuilt Tralleis, and 
called it Andronicopolis ; but neither 
military strength nor engineering skill 
to maintain or defend a city were found 



among the population ; and in 1 282 it 
was destroyed by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of a Turkish army. The story 
brings forcibly before us the slightness 
of the Seljuk hold on the country as 
well as the decay of Byzantine organi- 
zation and civilization. 

* The date is doubtful : Finlay gives 
1390, Muralt 1379, Von Hammer 1391 ; 
in 1390 Bayazid was sultan, in 1379 
Amurath (Murad). 

* This was when the railway reached 
Philadelpheia. At that time competi- 
tion between that line and the Ottoman 
Railway (which had penetrated up the 
Maeander valley as far as Tralleis- Aidin) 
began for the trade that came from the 
interior through the Lycos valley. The 
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except in the village of Khonai, which was half-Christian, and a small 
Greek settlement in Denizli. What was the history of the Christians 
of the Lycos valley in the interval? The answer to this question 
would be a discussion of the situation and treatment of the Christian 
population under Seljuk and Osmanli domination. That lies beyond 
the scope of this book ; but one or two facts may be stated. 

The foundation of Denizli evidently was, as we have already seen, 
connected with tbe desertion of the older Laodiceia. The population 
migrated from the latter to the former, as they migrated from Tripolis 
to Yeni-Keui. The very name * full of waters ' suggests the reason 
why the site was chosen. Laodiceia in its dry and bare situation was 
entirely dependent on artificial supply of water, brought from beside 
Denizli. Li the latter place the water runs through the streets. 
Denizli is embowered in gardens and verdure ; the situation of Lao- 
diceia is hot, dusty, and uninviting. The one great advantage of 
Laodiceia, its situation on the actual line of the Eastern Highway, was 
of no consequence after commerce decayed and every village lived 
on the produce of its own fields. The delightful situation of Denizli 
must have made it at all times a country resort of the Laodiceans ; 
and as the appliances of civilization, which made the existence of 
a large city at Laodiceia possible, decayed (e. g. when the water-supply 
was interrupted, and neither skill nor energy to repair it existed), 
population could not maintain itself at Laodiceia. Li contrast to the 
new city, Laodiceia was called Eski-Hissar * the old fortress.' There 
was still a village beside it in the early part of this century ; now 
hardly a house remains. 

The new Laodiceia on the site of Denizli had become the centre of 
population when Ibn Batuta visited the distiict about a.d. 1332 or 
1333. He calls it * a large and fine city, abounding with water and 
gardens \' governed by * the sultan Yajaj Beg, who is one of the 
greatest princes of these parts * ; and he gives the name as Ladhik. 
His description leaves no doubt that he means Denizli, though he 
uses the historical Greek name, and Schebab-ed-din about 1340 uses 
the name Thingozlou -. Denizli, then, is a descriptive epithet of the 
city which was called Ladhik for a time even by the Turks, and which 
therefore must have the continuation of the historical existence of the 
original Laodiceia. 



Greek agent for the former line told except Turkish. 

me that, when he came to Sei*ai-Keui, ' Travels of Ibn Batuta, transL by 

there was in the Lycos valley no one Lee, p. 70. 

except himself that could speak Greek. ' According to Mas Latrie Treaor de 

The few Christians knew no language Chronologie p. 1798. 
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Analogous cases may throw some light on the relation between 
Denizli and Eski-Hissar. Near Prymnessos we find a village Mi- 
khayil, which preserves the name of the local saint. This would 
suggest that the Christian population retired thither from the exposed 
site of Prymnessos, while the fortress Akroenos, close to Prymnessos, 
became the Mohammedan city Kara-Hissar. But Mikhayil has 
become a Turkish village. Again, at the Phrygian Sebaste, we have 
the two villages, Sivasli, a turcized form of the ancient name ^ and 
Seljiikler. The latter is obviously the Mohammedan village, 'the 
Seljuks,' as distinguished from the village which preserved the 
ancient name, and probably for a time the ancient religion ; but both 
are now purely Mohammedan villages. 

As the nomads spread over the valley, population must have 
decreased^ for the land passed out of cultivation, and there was no 
commerce to supply food. Hierapolis became deserted, and a small 
Turkmen village on the plain below the site of the city is now the 
only sign of human life about it. But still it remains a difficult 
question, what became of the Christians of the valley ? how was it 
that in place of several hundreds of thousands (for we cannot esti- 
mate the population lower in the flourishing Byzantine times), there 
remained little more than a thousand ^ in this century ? They could 
not migrate, for the whole country was exposed to the Turks ; and, 
as we have seen, Christians under the Seljuk rule were happier than 
in the heart of the empire ; and most miserable of all were the 
Byzantine frontier lands, exposed to continual raids. As to religious 
persecution, there is not a trace of it in the Seljuk period, and even 
the more fanatical Osmanli government has never been given to open 
persecution^ though it made the position of the Christians more dis- 
advantageous and dishonourable than it had been under the Seljuks. 
It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that many of the Christians 
became Mohammedan, and that the Moslem population of Denizli is 
to a considerable extent descended from that of the Christian Lao- 
diceia. Similarly one would expect that in the people of Kadi-Eeui 
we find the remains of the Christians of Trapezopolis or Attouda. 



^ See § 13 on Mikhail and Sivasli. 

* According to Arundel there were 
a few Greek houses in Serai- Eeui, and 
70 in Denizli (Hamilton about ten years 
later says 120); Khonai can hardly 
have had more than 150 or 200 Greek 
houses. Cuinet Turquie (TAsie 111 p. 616 
gives the Greek population in 1894 of 



Denizli-Eaza (including Khonas) as 
1200 (and the Armenian 430), of Serai- 
Keui 450, of Tchal 420. Of these the 
Armenians and every Christian in Serai- 
Eeui and Tchal are recent commercial 
immigrants. How many of the Greeks 
in Denizli are immigrant ? 
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The manufacturiDg skill which liBgered on in this district among the 
Mohammedans was not derived from Turkish ancestors. Just as the 
Mohammedans of Crete are to a great extent of the same stock as the 
Christians, so probably it is with the Turks of the Lycos valley cities. 
The Turkmens and Yuruks, villagers and nomads, are considered as 
a totally different race by the people of the towns who call themselves 
Osmanli ^. 

We conclude then that the strong Oriental substratum in the 
Phrygian inhabitants of the Lycos valley asserted itself, and they 
were more ready to adopt an Oriental religion like Mohammedanism 
than the Christians in some other parts of the country were. If we 
are right in the view that Denizli was founded, not by the Moham- 
medans after 1210, but by the Christians between 1158 and 11 74, 
then our present conclusion is a practical certainty. The Laodiceia 
which was a purely Christian city in 1210, had become to a great 
extent a Mohammedan city before 1333, and yet retained some of the 
old Anatolian institutions ^ ; and there is no reason to think that any 
violent change had occurred. A voluntary adoption of Mohamme- 
danism by the Laodiceans (taking place in a gradual way) seems the 
only possible explanation of the facts. 

§ 13. Modern and Ancient Anatolia. There are certain charac- 
teristics of modern Turkey which ought to be cai'efully noted by any 
antiquarian traveller, as they often throw light on ancient history, 
besides having an interest of their own. For example, every one 
must be struck with the common fact that neighbouring villages 
remain distinct from each other in blood and in manners. There is 
little mixture of races in a country which contains perhaps as great 
a number of different races as any in the world. The inhabitants 
live side by side in comparative peace, and yet in almost complete 
exclusiveness. The same seems to have been the case in ancient time. 
Strabo speaks of the great number of different races in Cappadocia ; 
and the other parts of the country must have had the same character, 
though in a less degree. These various races seem to have maintained 
their separation. The Roman government aimed at introducing 
a uniform type, and succeeded to some degree among the educated 
classes, who took on a Graeco-Roman polish, and were rather ashamed 
of the provincial character as being ' barbarian ' ; but it failed to affect 



* The term * Turk * is contemptuous ; * 1 refer especially to the society 

one Osmanli will express his scorn of called the Brotherhood by Ibn Batuta : 

another by addressing him as Turk- the institution will be described in a 

Kafa, ' stupid-head.* later volume ; see also Ch. Ill § 7. 
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the mass of the people. The uniformity of Church organization proved 
far more efficacious than the Roman government. The Orthodox 
Church was strenuously opposed to national distinctions ; whereas 
heresies and schisms proved favourable to them ^. But to all appear- 
ance there existed during the early centuries of the empire marked 
differences of custom and character between different cities in the 
same valley, corresponding to difference of nationality. Probably 
there was much which is hidden from us by deficiency of evidence ; 
but we shall be struck with the existence of three classes of towns or 
cities side by side, the native Phrygian or Pisidian town or set of 
villages, the Seleucid colony, and the Pergamenian settlement. The 
last two classes must have been closer in character to one another, 
uniting in Greek education and in a modified form of Greek muni- 
cipal constitution ; but some signs of diffei*ence between them can be 
traced. The student should be alive to the signs of different customs 
and ways which may appear on a careful scrutiny. 

Again the sacredness of particular localities should always be noted, 
as it will often be found to date from remote antiquity. Setting aside 
all places or buildings which are fully accounted for by the fact that 
Mohammedans living together in a town or village must carry out 
in common the ritual of their religion, and for that purpose must have 
a common meeting-place, we find that the peasantry believe in the 
sanctity of a great number of other places. In many cases we can 
prove that these places were held sacred in ancient time, though the 
religious veneration has taken on it some alteration of form, and, in 
particular, the holy personage connected with this sacred place, once 
a pagan god or a Christian saint, appears as a Mohammedan or Turkish 
personage, being often called merely the dede or heroized ancestor ^. 
By applying the general principle of the permanence of religious 
veneration we shaU often get a clue to guide us to the discovery of 
ancient historical facts. A Christian bishopric in many cases turns 
out to have succeeded to the priesthood of an old hieron, Tekke- 
Eeui bears the religious awe connected with the marvellous natural 
phenomena of ELaroura. A place of pilgrimage in modem times may 
probably turn out to have been a noted shrine of Artemis or Sabazios. 
The curious societies called ^ the Brothers ' by Ibn Batuta seem to be 
the Mohammedan form of a kind of association with a secret pass or 



^ This was often in spite of the prin- turbe is a circular building with a 

ciples and wishes of their leaders. pointed roof, surmounted by the cres- 

* The dede has almost always a grave, cent ; but it occurs in many shapes, 

which is contained in a building called sometimes extremely humble and pri- 

a tuH>e. The commonest form of the mitive, sometimes very elaborate. 
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sign connected with the worship of the Great Goddess. The Mevlevi 
dervishes dance in frenzied excitement to the music of Cybele's own 
instruments, cymbals and flutes, and perhaps even to the actual airs 
that were played centuries before Christ. Every religious fact should 
be noted by the archaeological traveller ^. 

The modem place-names should always be carefully observed. In 
many cases they can be recognized as known ancient words; but 
there must be many other cases in which they represent ancient 
names unknown to us. In some parts of the country the ancient 
names have been preserved in extraordinary numbers, in others almost 
all the names are obviously Turkish. In the former case it will, 
I think, usually be found that the ancient stock still forms a large 
proportion of the population ; in the latter case the nomadic Turkish 
stock has displaced the ancient races. 

The Lycos valley shows few cases of the survival of ancient names, 
for it was long a frontier district between the Seljuks and the By- 
zantine empire, and was therefore much exposed to the depopulating 
and devastating processes of frontier-warfare. But Khonai is still 
called Khonas ^ ; Earia is Gereli ; Sighama and Mandama may perhaps 
conceal ancient names. 

Throughout Phrygia few ancient names survive, for the country 
was as a whole the scene of a long struggle against the Turks. In 
Cappadocia, on the other hand, where the Turkish conquest was 
sudden, complete, and undisputed, ancient names remain in great 
numbers ; and an unusually large proportion of the population has 
even preserved the Christian religion. Pisidia also, lying out of the 
line of march of raiders and armies, preserves the ancient names to 
a great extent and also probably the ancient population Moham- 
medanized. 

One interesting class of names consists of those which preserve 
a religious fact. The name of the local saint often survived the city- 
name; and this is the case with Tefeni (i.e. {I)T€<l>di^ov)^j Ilias*, 



^ This phenomenon has been often 
observed: some examples of it are 
collected in a paper On the permanent 
attachment of religious veneratiofi to 
special localities in Asia Minor published 
in the Transactions of the Oriental Con- 
gress of Lofidon 1 892. 

* The modem name often takes the 
accusative form, e.g. Kadoi-Gediz, 
(S)agala88oa - Aghlason ; in many of 
these cases it may be noticed that the 



ancient name was accented on the last 
syllable (Gediz, Davas, E^honas, &c. are 
exceptions). The accent regularly de- 
termines the form of the modern name : 
e.g. Sej3u(rr€(a is Sivas, but Sc^aor^ is 
Sivasli (where li is due to Turcisation, 
cp. Gereli Ch. V § 5). 

' Kiepert however in the text to his 
recent map of Asia Provincia makes 
Tefeni =Ti;/xcv«, see p. 279. 

* This however may be due to the 
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Mikhayil near Prymnessos ^ Mikbalitch (on the Sangarios), and 
several others which preserve the name of Michael the Archangel, 
the most widely worshipped saint in Asia Minor ^. 

In the districts treated in this volume, the following modem names 
are, some certainly, some possibly, ancient survivals (besides those 
just mentioned), Medele (Motella or Metellopolis), Exava or Eksava, 
Geveze^, Billara (Brioula), Dandalo (Tantalos), Evgara, Khoma 
(Khoma), Aidan (Attanassos), Sikmen, Meier, Gebren (Kivlana), 
Einesh, &c., see p. 301. 



Seljuk prince Ilias, and not to a local 
Christian cult. 

' An inscription to Michael of Prym- 
nessos is published Ath, Mitth, 1882 
p. 144. 

' Mualitch (Miletopolis Hist. Geogr. 
p. 159) is probably Mikbailitch. 

' Compare in Bithjnia Geveze (Da- 



kibyza) Hist. Geogr. p. 184. Some of 
the names in this list may, however, 
be recognized as genuine Turkish by 
those who have better knowledge of 
Turkish than I (who have simply picked 
up by ear from the peasantry their rude 
speech). 



Note. — A map of the Lycos valley from its source to the junction with the 
Maeander (showing the sites of Laodiceia, Colossai, and Hierapolis), on the scale 
of nearly 1 J miles per inch, is given in my Church in the Roman Empire p. 472. 
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§ 1. Foundation, People, Religion. Laodiceia was probably 
founded by Antiochus II (261-246 B.C.), and named after his wife 
Laodice ^. The intention of this and of the numerous other Seleueid 
colonies in Asia Minor was to strengthen the hold of the Seleueid 
monarchy on the country. They were at once centres of a rather 
debased form of Greek civilization and culture in a non- Greek land, 
and military strongholds peopled by colonists likely to be faithful 
to the Syrian kings K Many such cities in Asia Minor, when they 



* Stephanus (b.v. AaodiKtia) Avduir, 
*AvTi6)(ov KTiafta rov iraMs r^r Srporo- 
piKifS' TJ yhp ywcAKi o^oO ivofta Aaoducri, 
Ai6ff ii^wfta di* 'Epfiov, ivap di^ ypi^c/iov 
*Afr<5XX«)vor. Stephanus also s.v. *Ayr«$- 
xnOf following a different authority and 
placing the city in Caria, attributes the 
foundation to Antiochus I Soter (281- 
61), so far as his very doubtful state- 
ment can be understood : M. Radet, 
Rev, de Philol. 1893 p. 59, accepts it, and 
attributes the foundation to Antiochus I, 
but he disregards both Stephanus's other 



distinct statement that Antiochus son 
of Stratonike, i.e. Antiochus II, founded 
it, and Eustathius's similar statement 
*AvTtoxos fKTiat trcLts 'AvTi6xpv tK (the 
original has tov for tx) Ttjf Sr^oroyuci;; 
XprfiTfiov do6€PTos €v 6v%lpoiv (ad Dionys. 
Per. p. 915, quoted by Droysen). 
Addend, 4. 

^ Josephus Ant, Jud, XII 3 gives a 
statement by Antiochus the Great of 
his reasons for making such colonies, 
and his expectation that the colonists 
would be loyal to him. 
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contained a considerable proportion of Greek or Macedonian colonists^ 
took some title showing their pride in their origin. None such is 
found at Laodiceia; and evidence deduced from the religion of the 
city suggests that a certain proportion of the population must have 
been Syrian. The chief deity was called by the Greek name Zeus ; 
for Greek certainly was the state-language of all Seleucid colonies 
in Asia Minor. This deity was the old local god, for the god who 
had power in the country must as a matter of course be worshipped 
by the new settlers (11 Kings XVII a6) ; and the city was assumed 
to have been founded by his orders : the native Phrygian formula 
expressing this would be * at the direction of the god,' but in the 
hellenized version of the foundation-legend the phrase is ' by reve- 
lation from Zeus given through Hermes ^' But this hellenized form 
of a native Phrygian deity, the Zeus of Laodiceia (Z^i^ AaoSiKrji^o?)^ 
appears also on coins of the city with the title Aseis. Longp^rier has 
explained Aseia as a Semitic term, meaning powerful * ; and M. Wad- 
dington regards it as corresponding to the dedicatory formula 06^ 
vy^i(TT(p^ which occurs at Laodiceia (inscr. 14)^. The Greek epithet 
came into use in many parts of Asia Minor under the Diadochi, when 
an old Greek adjective, which had been used (perhaps in a simpler, 
naturalistic sense) at least as early as Pindar and Aeschylus, was utilized 
to express an Oriental idea. The Syrian Aseis maiks the Syrian 
element in the colonization of Laodiceia ^. It remained in use as late 
as the middle of the second century after Christ*. 



* See Stephanus, quoted in first note, p. 159; Stratonikaia BCH 1881 p. 182; 
and § 7 a. The common native formula Oinoanda CIG 4380 n*, add. ; Cyzicos 
is Kara firiTayrjif tov Otov, 3669 ; Thrace (Bizya) Eph. Ep. II 256. In 

* Arabic aziz^ Aramaic Aziza : the Pisidia the term is Zeus hUytaros Ch. IX. 
Ares of Edessa had the title aCtCos, as * We must note that Friedlllnder, in 
Lightfoot (Colossians p. 9) says quoting Zft. f. Num. II p. 108 f, prefers to 
Julian orat. IV, Cureton Spic. Syr. understand Zeus AC€IC as equivalent 
p. 80; Lagarde Gesamm. Abhandl. p. to Zeus AY A IOC at Sardis (and also 
16; CIG 9893. See M. Waddington at the neighbouring city of Kidramos 
Voyage Numism. i). 26. With the use Ch. V, App. 1), comparing the Phyle 
of the Syrian title, compare the name 'Aaiar at Sardis Herod. IV 45 and the 
Anaitis in the Katakekaumene : it was "Ao-cop XufiMv near Nysa in M. Messogis 
introduced by the oriental settlers Strab. p. 650. This is quite possible ; 
planted there by Cyrus ; they identified but the peculiar form of the word Aseis 
t hegoddess Artemis-Leto of the district seems not analogous to Phrygian names, 
with their own Anaitis. Addenda. but like a foreign (Semitic) epithet 

^ Zeus Hypsistos or Bt^ v^/aro) at assimilated to these names from the 

WXeio^ Ath.Mitth, 1893 p. 267; Aizanoi common tendency to give to foreign 

CIG 3842 d, add. ; Palmyra 4500, 4502, names a form that had some meaning 

4503; Mylasa 2693 e, LW 416; lasos or familiarity. 

BCH 1884 p. 456; Lagina BCH 1887 * It is known that natives of Syria 
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Zeus Aseis is, on the coins, represented along with a goat. Later 
coins, which show a bearded god, supporting a child on his left arm 
and extending his right to the horns of a goat, may be assumed to 
commemorate the same deity ^ The birth of a god was therefore 
the subject of a cult-legend of Laodiceia. Another coin shows the 
infant god in the arms of a woman, while three armed male figures, 
standing around, beat their shields with their swords ; but it is 
doubtful whether this type has not been to some extent influenced 
by the hellenizing tendency and assimilated to the Cretan legend ^. 
The child is no doubt Sabazios-Dionysos ^, son of Zeus and Perse- 
phone ; and, as M. Foucart remarks {Assoc. Rdig, p. 69), * we need 
hardly say that Zeus and Persephone are not the real names of these 
gods, but Hellenic equivalents.* The father and the son, however, are 
merely complementary forms of the single ultimate form of the 
divinity as male (Ch. III). 

Personal names sometimes give valuable evidence of nationality, 
but too few at Laodiceia are known. Molossos, no. 12, and Seitalkas 
may be Macedonian, unless they point to a settlement of Thracian 
mercenaries made by the Pergamenian kings in the Lycos valley to 
counterbalance the colonists of Laodiceia, who were attached to the 
Seleucid kings *. Such soldiers, originally settled at Tripolis (Ch. V 
App. Ill), might spread over the valley in later times. Seitalkas, who 



were sometimes planted in the Seleucid 
colonies of Asia. Seleucus Nikator had 
placed many Jews in them even before 
Laodiceia was founded (and Antiochus 
the Great did so afterwards) : Josephus 
Ant, Jud. XII 3 'Ep aU €KTiat fr6\€aiv 
€v rji *Aai^ Koi tq mrvt 2vpl^ Koi tv avrrj 
TJj fArjTp(m6Xfi 'AvT4o;(€ia iroXirciar avrovs 
Ti(ia>a€y Kol Toif ivoiKurOflaiv laorlfiovt 
ajTidfi^ Maiccd<5(ri Koi ^FXkrynvy ox rqv 
woXiTfiav ravrrju tn koX vvv ^lafUvtiv, 

^ Imhoof MGr p. 407. On the goat 
see Ch. IV § 12 g. 

* According to Orac, Sib. V i3of, 
Rhea came (from Crete) to Phrygia and 
settled there, ^ths Vovalj i. e. the cir- 
cumstances connected with the birth 
of Zeus, is the legend accompanying a 
similar type on a coin of Tralleis (Head 
Hist, Num, p. 555). 

^ On Sabazios see Ch. IX § 5. P. 
Aelius Dionysius Sabinianus (hardly 
an imperial freedman § 21) appeal's on 



coins of the second century with Diony- 
siac types, in one case a cornucopia on 
which sits an infant holding a bunch of 
grapes in the right hand. The infant 
then is Dionysos, and Dionysius chose 
from the city-religion a type that suited 
his name. The same child-god seems 
to have played a part in the divine 
drama at Hierapolis; but on its coins 
mother and infant are represented on 
the analogy of Eirene and Ploutos. 
Such Greek ideas must not be taken as 
giving the real nature of the deities. 
Imhoof MG p. 403. 

^ Macedonian colonists were charac- 
teristic of Seleucid cities (see Schuch- 
hardt's excellent article in Ath, Mitth, 
1888 p. if); while the Pergamenian 
kings often used Thracian mercenaries 
called Tralleis or Traleis, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 112, Fr&nkel Inschr, Perg, I no. 13, 
p. 16. 
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is known from a coin of style not later than Augustus with a portrait- 
bust probably of Seitalkas himself, must have been a personage of 
very high i*ank at Laodieeia ^ ; but nothing is known as to his origin. 
The Thracian name Kotys also occurs (C. Julius Kotys, under Titus), 
but the reason of its introduction is different (see § 5). 

§ 2. Situation and Territory. According to Pliny V 105 earlier 
names for Laodieeia were Diospolis and Rhoas. The former merely 
marks it as the city whose chief god was Zeus ; but it is possible that 
the latter may be a real old name given to the site beside the small 
river Asopos. There is no doubt that in early time Colossai was the 
great city of the Lycos valley, and Rhoas was a mere village until the 
Seleucid foundation of Laodieeia was made. A site such as was com- 
monly selected for the Seleucid foundations {Hid, Geogr, p. 85) was 
found at the noiihem limit of the low alluvial hills in front of M. Sal- 
bakos (Ch. I i). It was a small plateau nearly square, with comers 
facing N., S., E., W., each side fully | mile ( i ,ocx5 metres) in length, nsing 
from 50 to 150 feet above the low lands along the course of the Lycos. 
With good fortifications and soldiers to man them, the city could be 
made a very strong fortress, while it is at the same time on the direct 
line of the Eastern Highway (Ch. I 4, V 1), which entered by a gate 
(called, as we may suppose, * Ephesian ') in the middle of the north-west 
side, and issued forth by the * Syrian Gate ' beside the east corner^. 

A coin, which has been widely misunderstood, shows Laodieeia, 
a turreted female figure, holding a patera in her right and a statuette 
of Zeus Laodicenus in her left hand; on one side of her is a goat 
K AnPOC, on the other a wolf AYKOC : the coin is dated tt?/, A.D. 211 \ 

This coin refers to the position, not of the town, but of the state of 
Laodieeia. The town is placed between the Asopos and the Kadmos, 
but the boundaries of the tenitory, i. e. the state Laodieeia, are the 
Lycos and the Kapros : the latter separates it from Attouda, the former 
from Hierapolis. The entire population of the territory, whether or 
not they resided within the walls of the town, were equally styled 
AaoSiK€i9; and the coinage is struck in the name of the corporate 
body, the Aao8iK€i9. The Kapros was a tributary of the Maeander 
(Strab. p. 578) : it therefore must be the river of Serai-Keui (that of 
Urumlu, two miles further east, is not so probable). 



^ Seitalkas see Imhoof MG p. 403. the Hierapolitan or Sardian Gate ; but 

^ There were doubtless on the south the only attested name is * Syrian Gate' 

side the Cibyratic Gate, and on the (Philostr, Vit Soph, I 25). 

north (where two portals very near each 'On the era a.d. 123, see § 6 b 

other would suit almost equally well) and 10. 

D 2 
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The Eleinos is probably the river that flows by Urumlu parallel 
to the Kapros (see p. 36). The name is doubtless the same as Selinos, 
at Ephesos and in Elis (Xenophon Anab. V 3, 8). 

The Asopos washed the walls of Laodiceia ; and it may confidently 
be identified as the stream which flows past the Ephesian Gates, and 
is now called Gumush-Tchai. The Kadmos was recognized both by 
Arundel and by Hamilton. It is now called Geuk-Bunar-Su. It is 
a rapid stream with a considerable body of water, draining both the 
Denizli district and also a deep gorge between M. Salbakos and 
M. Kadmos. The latter branch is now known as Tchukur-Tchai, from 
a village Tchukur-Keui on its upper waters. A dvden {KardpoOpov) on 
its course has been well described by A. H. Smith (JHS 1887 p. 224). 

The name of the small water-course near the Syrian Gate is unknown. 

The natural boundaries of Laodicean territory on the south and 
south-east are fixed by the lofty M. Salbakos and M. Kadmos. The 
small valley drained by the river Kadmos probably also belonged to 
it. The eastern boundary was probably the step that divides the 
lower from the upper Lycos valley. 

The territory of Laodiceia seems to have been divided into XoJpoi, 
of which the following are known : 

I. Eleinokapria, mentioned inscr. 14, where a fine is made pay- 
able to the Khdros, probably derived its name from the fact that two 
rivers, Eleinos and Kapros, flowed through or by it. In that case it 
must have been the north-western part of the territory, including the 
district between the Kapros, which flows past Gereli and Serai-Keui, 
and the river Urumlu, which may be identified as the Eleinos. The 
name Eleinokapria probably occurs in an inscription of Eriza, no. 66, 
From inscr. 14 we learn that the Khdros had a corporate existence, 
and fines were payable to it. Probably the old Anatolian village- 
system, which existed till the Seleucid city was founded, left this 
trace of its presence. The population were indeed merged in the city, 
and aU freemen, even though living in a village, were citizens of 
Laodiceia, and were legally designated according to their city and 
their tribe ; but the khdros still retained a name and a certain indi- 
viduality. Possibly it retained its existence as possessing a certain 
amount of land, which was the communal property of the villagers. 
Originally Asia Minor in general was organized on the village-system : 
a number of villages, each owning its own land, occupied the country 
round the central hieron, obeying the directions issued by the god 
through his priests. Parts of the territory were the actual property 
of the god, and the villages on these parts were inhabited by hiero- 
dmUai. Other parts were occupied by free villagers. But all listened 
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tx) the god and bis priests, went to them for guidance, obeyed them, 
and were governed by them. The oriental never seeks for, or wishes, 
individual liberty; he prefers to be governed. 

2. EiLARAZOS is mentioned in inscr. 4, as erecting a tomb to one of 
its members (just as cities and corporations often did). If we may 
judge from the place where it was found, Eilarazos adjoined Eleino- 
kapria, lying south-east from it and extending towards Denizli. 

A coin shows Laodiceia ^, a woman wearing a turreted crown, sitting 
between CJ)PYriA and KAPIA, represented as two standing female 
figures. Now the ancient authorities are at variance whether Laodi- 
ceia belongs to Caida or to Phrygia. Ptolemy, Stephanus (s.v. 
Antiocheia), and the Oracula Sibyllina III 471 place it in Caria. 
Philostratus says {Vit Soph, I 25) that Polemon was bom at Laodi- 
ceia in Caria, but some pages later mentions that, in Polemon*s later 
life, Laodiceia was classed to Phrygia ^. We must then interpret the 
coin strictly in the sense that Laodiceia was actually a frontier city, 
touching Carian territory on one side. The Kapros then must have 
been the boundary of Caria. Now the term Cai*ia must be understood 
under the Empire as defined by the limits of the conventus of 
Alabanda ; and we thus infer that Attouda, Trapezopolis and Eidra- 
mos, which lay immediately to the west of Laodiceia, were in that 
conventus (pp. 168, i73n, 85, 52). 

The frontier of Caria was greatly changed at the provincial reor- 
ganization of Diocletian about a.d. 297. Attouda and Trapezopolis 
were attached to Phrygia, and the frontier then followed the long 
ridge of the Tchibuk-Dagh, which, rising from the Maeander valley 
opposite Oilakche, runs S.E. up into the lofty M. Salbakos. 

§ 3. History, Trade, Finance. Of its history under the Greek 
kings hardly anything is known; but it was apparently far from 
being a great city ^. Addenda. 

In 220 Achaeus assumed the crown and title of Eing at Laodiceia ^. 
Beyond this it is hardly mentioned before 190 B.C., when it was 
assigned to Eumenes, as being part of Phrygia. 



* The best description and represen- 
tation is given by Schlosser Numism. 
Zft, 1891 p. I. 

^ Stephanus s.v. Aaod/iccta, assigns it 
to Lydia. Polybius V 57, Strabo, Pliny, 
&c. treat it as Phrygian. Philostratus^s 
statements might suggest that Laodiceia 
was actually transferred from Caria to 
Phrygia in Polemon's early life ; but 
this can hardly be correct. Probably 



Philostratus speaks as he does in order 
to explain a discrepancy in his authori- 
tieSf some of whom mentioned Laodiceia 
as Carian, others as Phrygian. On the 
explanation of the divergence see § 7 c. 

' Its prosperity dated c^* rui&v (i. e. 
since 64 B. C.) koi tS>v rjixtrip^v trartptov 
Strab. p. 578, a phrase which sums up 
the century B. c. 

* He marched from Lydia against 
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Under the Pergamenian rule it was probably eclipsed by Tripolis, 
which was founded to support Pergamenian interests against the 
Seleucid Laodiceia. When the Roman rule began, it was still a small 
city. It sustained a siege at the hands of Mithridates in B.C. 88, 
being defended by Q. Oppius, the praetor, who had hastily occupied 
it with a small body of troops ; but after a time the natives sur- 
rendered, and delivered Oppius over to the enemy. A Roman 
inscription (found on the Quirinal in 1637) probably relates to the 
resistance offered to Mithridates, and is the record of an embassy sent 
by the city in 81 to represent matters as favourably as possible'. 
The account given by Strabo would suggest that some ingenuity was 
needed to put the action of laodiceia in a light quite satisfactory 
to the Romans, for he seems to have considered that Oppius was 
betrayed. But it was, apparently, able to set off its losses during 
the siege against the unfoi-tunate ending ; and the inscription shows 
the successful issue of the embassy and the gratitude of the city. 
Though it suffered during this siege, the Roman rule was on the 
whole highly favourable to its prosperity, which steadily increased. 
Tripolis, which had been a dangerous rival when Pergamos was the 
capital and roads converged towards Pergamos, lay off the line of the 
Eastern Highway, and lost almost all its importance. 

Frequent references occur in the ancient writers to the earthquakes 
which devastated the Lycos valley^. Fellows observes about the 
bridge over the Asopos, that ' the uncemented stones have been shaken 
apart in a most singular manner, to be accounted for only by 
attributing it to an earthquake.' The city suffered severely in a.d. 60 
under Nero ^ ; but owing to its great wealth it quickly obliterated all 
traces without requiring any aid from the imperial government. 

In other respects its history under the imperial rule was one of 
almost unbroken prosperity ; and its annals during that time, if fully 
known, would consist chiefly of the record of dedication^ of public 
buildings, visits of emperors and proconsuls, and similar events. 
Only under Severus it seems to have been for a time in disgrace^ 
§ 10. 



Antiochus in Syria, passing through 
Laodiceia and Lycaonia, Poljb. V 57. 

^ It is in Latin and Greek : the 
former is populus Laodicensis af Lyco 
populo Romano quel sihei aalutei fuit 
henejici ergo quae sibei benigne fecit CIL 
I 587. Similar dedications of Ephesos, 
Lycia, and an unknown city, 588-9. 
Gp. Eaibel 987. 



' Orac. Sihyll. IV 106 rXr^iov Aaodtxcca, 

' Tacitus Ann. XIV 27. The earth- 
quake mentioned by Syncellus p. 636 
and Orosius VII 7 as having destroyed 
Laodiceia, Colossai, and Hierapolis in 
66 is i)robably the same. Another great 
earthquake in 494 a. d. devastated also 
Tripolis and Agathe Kome (p. 262 ; Add.), 
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Diocletian about A. D. 295 divided the vast province Asia into 
a number of smaller provinces. If we could trust Malalas, Diocletian 
would have instituted a single province Phrygia, which was after- 
wards divided into two ^ by Constantine ; but it is certain that the 
subdivision was made before 325, and Diocletian is the probable 
author. Laodiceia may be assumed to have been the metropolis of 
the western province of Phrygia, which was called at first Great or 
Prima, while the other (metropolis Synnada) was called Small or 
Secunda; but towaixis the end of the fourth century the names 
Pacatiana and Salutaris were introduced and soon became universal. 
See Appendix III. 

When the Themes were instituted Laodiceia was classed in the 
Thrakesian (p. 83). 

Cistophori of the Greek type were struck at Laodiceia during tho 
first seventy years of the Roman government. They are marked with 
AAO on the left of the ordinary cistophoric type on the reverse^. 
This class of coins (which are often dated from 133 as era) ceased 
after 67 b. c. ; and cistophori of the Roman type were substituted for 
them. Those which were struck at Laodiceia bear the names of both 
Roman and Greek officials. 

T • AMPIUS • T • F • PROCOS (57-6 B.C.): THAEKPATHZ. 

P • LENTULUS • P • F • IMP (56-3 B.C.): APTEMIAriPOZ • AA- 

MOKPATOY (province Cilicia, Add. i). 
AP • PULCHER • AP • F • PRO • COS (53-1 B.C.) : AnOAAIlNIOZ • 

AAMOKPATOY • ZnZIMOZ (province Cilicia). 
M • TULLIUS • IMP (51-0 B.C.): AABAZ • nVPPOY (Cilicia). 

Laodiceia was one of tho richest cities of Asia. It might say (as 
in the letter to the Church in Laodiceia), ' I am rich and have gotten 
riches, and have need of nothing ^.' The city, from its central position, 
naturally became a centre of banking and financial transactions. 
Cicero intended to cash his bills of exchange there {ad Fanu III 5 : 



* Malalas XIII p. 323 is contradicted 
by the Verona list, which hiis Phrygia 
Prima and Secunda ; and Mommsen 
rightly disbelieves him. See App. Ill 
on the formation and names of the two 
Phrygias. 

^ Magistrates* names occur on these 
coins, Apollonius Evarchi, Diodorus, 
Zeuxis ApoUonii Amyntae, Olympio- 
dorus Hermogenis, Sostratus, Di . . . 



Nicodemi. See Pinder in Berl. Akad, 
Ahhandl. 1855 p. 533 f. 

^ Revelation III 17. The boast in its 
self-sufficiency suits a city which needed 
no help from the imperial exchequer to 
recover from the devastation of an 
earthquake (Tac. Ann. XIV 27). The 
recollection of this proof of power and 
wealth remained fresh even in a.d. 
90-95. 
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cp. II 17). Hence the letter to the Church says, * I counsel thee to 
buy of me (not the gold of the bankers of Laodiceia, but) gold refined 
by fire that thou mayest become rich.' A brief account of the chief 
sources of its wealth and the staple of its trade may be appropriately 
added here. 

The territory is fei*tile ; but under the Turkish occupation it has 
been allowed to pass to a large extent out of cultivation. The great 
marshes in the lower parts of the valley were doubtless drained and 
cultivated under the Empire. Still it is pretty certain that the Lycos 
valley could not grow enough of grain to support the population of 
so many great cities, and that a Seitones, to superintend and be 
responsible for the com supply, must have been a much needed 
official in the state. Of the territory of Laodiceia, a considerable 
proportion is not fine arable land, viz. that hilly ground which lies 
between the Kadmos and the Kapros. Moreover the chief product 
of the country and a main source of its wealth was wool ; hence 
a large part of its territory must have been given up to pasture. 

§ 4. Woollen Manufactures. It was however as a manufacturing, 
not as an agricultural, centre that Laodiceia became rich and great \ 
A fine kind of wool, soft in texture and glossy black in colour, grew 
on the Laodicean sheep ; and the manufacture of fine cloth, carpets, 
and various kinds of garments, was the chief occupation of the city ^. 
A kind of small cheap cloak or upper garment, containing little cloth, 
which was widely used in the eastern provinces, was manufactured 
at Laodiceia, and called Laodida or dnXd ifidria^. These cheap 
cloaks, which are mentioned in inscr. 8^ were apparently worn fastened 
by a * safety-pin' {JUmla), and may probably be identified with the 
anXd (l>ipovXaTa>pia, which are mentioned in the Edict of Diocletian 
regarding Prices (16, 2). 

Another species of upper garment woven at Laodiceia was the 



' To the present day this district is 
one of the few parts of Turkey, in which 
any native manufactures have retained 
existence. The centres are now Kadi 
Keui and Bulladan. 

^ The colour was called Kopa^ri^^ Strab. 
p. 578. A similar class of wool was 
produced at Colossai (Strabo Lc.) and 
at Canusium and Tarentum (Pliny VIII 
73 (i9o)' cp. Edict Diodet, 16, 52 [€p€av 
TfpfvjTfii/^p 5 \a^iKr]vi)v), 

' In the Descriptio Orbis sub Constantio^ 
24, we read of maximam civitatem quae 



Laodida dicitur, de qua vestis exit nomi- 
tiata [quae dicitur] Laodicena. Compare 
Vestem solam et nominatam Laodicia 
emittit quae sic vocatur Laodiciam, Tot. 
Orb, Descr, ; where Wadd. well explains 
vestem solam as a translation of imXovv, 
The term AirXa probably refers to the 
smallness of the cloak : v. Hesychius 
dTrXoOr, AnKotbtty fUKpov Ifiariov, Further, 
Waddington quotes Jerome adv. Jovin. 
II 21, ed. Vallars, lineis et Sericis vestibus 
et . , , Laodiceae indumentis omatus 
incedis. 
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birros, apparently of western origin. It was produced in two kinds, 
one of which was an imitation of the manufacture of the Nervii, who 
inhabited the country which is now French Flanders (Ed. Diocl. 16, 
12, 13, 76). The imitation kind was finer and more expensive than 
the native Laodicean hirros *. 

Tunics or under-garments of two different kinds at least were 
made in Laodiceia. The Delmaticae ^ are described as plain, without 
embroidery or purple border. They were woven of three different 
threads, which probably differed in thickness or in colour, and thus 
produced a pattern. The stuff called at the present day Greek or 
Smyrna muslin is woven in two fine and one thick thread, the latter 
forming a series of stripes and at the same time giving the material 
the crinkled appearance which is noticeable in ancient Greek stuffs 
as they are represented both in marble and on vases ^ Such three- 
thread tunics were called trlmita ; and the Laodicean trimita were so 
famous, that the city bears the epithet Trimitaria in some fourth and 
fifth century documents, e. g. the lists of the Council of Chalcedon. 

The other class of tunics, called paragaudia, had a border of purple 
round the foot. A price was fixed for the plain part, and the value of 
the purple was added to this, varying according to the breadth *. 

Another species of garment woven at Laodiceia (Ed. DiocL ni 22 
Loring) called Phainovla was perhaps like the paenulae of the early 
Empire, a kind of outer garment, so woven as to resist i-ain. As 
Galba said (Quintilian VI 3, 66), non pluit, non opus est tibi ; si pluit 
ipse utar (jyaenula). 

The Chlanides^ were an imitation of the fine woollen stuffs of 
Modena ®, and were embroidered with gold or silk. They were a sort 
of outer garment worn by both sexes. The art of embroidering was 
believed by the ancients to be native to Phrygia ''. 

Each different kind of garment was woven in its proper shape and 



' Waddington 535 p. 174. 

* 16, 14 AfA/Liariic^ ao'rjpLOS Aaoiuarjv^ 

TpifllTOS, 

' In this sentence I quote in her own 
words the observation of Mi-s. Ramsay. 
Trimita and Fibulatoria were also manu- 
factured at Pessinus, as is shown by two 
fragments of an inscription, still unpub- 
lished, which I copied at Bala-Hissar 
and at Sivri Hissar in 1 883. 

^ 16, 15 napayavdiv AaobiKrjifov irpooTi' 
$(fxiin]s T^£ Tdfirjs T^f irop<f>vpas ra vrrcJ- 
[Xo(]7ra €K\oy(iaBai dct . . . 



° So probably; not CMamydes: see 
Loring in Joum. Hell, Stud, 1890 p. 335. 

• Mr. Loring is certainly wrong in 
suggesting that it was the Laodicean 
manufacture that was imitated at Mo- 
dena : the distinction is Movrow^o-in Ba- 
Xdaaia, sea-borne and therefore genuine 

Modenese, and Movrowrjaia Aaodnci/ya, 
Laodicean Modencse. 

^ Hence in Latin Phrygio = embroi- 
derer : cp. Pliny VIII 195. Vestes Phty- 
giae (Aeneid III 484) are embroidered 
garments, Bliimner Technol, I 209. 
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way; the tailor was of small importance in ancient time, for the 
weaver was also the shaper of the garment. The trade of Laodiceia, 
therefore, was a trade in garments, rather than in cloth (such as 
a modem woollen manufacture would produce); and hence the 
weavers are inXovpyoi (no. 8), and we find in an inscription (BCH 
1887 p. 352) a seller of garments (elfiaTioTrcoXrj^). In reference to this 
trade, the letter to the Church in Laodiceia says, * I counsel thee to 
buy of me (not the glossy black garments of Laodiceia, but) white 
garments that thou mayest clothe thyself* {Rev, TIL 18). See p. 64 n 2. 

The glossy black sheep seem to be now almost extinct. We have 
not observed many black sheep, and none that seemed glossy black ; 
brown and mottled sheep are commoner. Chandler ^ says, * Some 
shepherds came with their flocks to the ruins. I remarked only one 
or two, which were very black and glossy.' But Pococke*'' says, 
' Strabo also takes notice that the sheep about Laodiceia are exceed- 
ingly black, which is very true, three parts of them being black in all 
the country from Naslee [near Mastaura] to this place, and some of 
them are black and white like the Ethiopian sheep.' These observa- 
tions seem to show that through carelessness the breed has been mixed 
and allowed to degenerate and disappear. 

§ 5. The Zenonid Family. Strabo attributes the prosperity of 
Laodiceia to two causes, the productiveness of its territory, and the 
good fortune of certain of its inhabitants ; he takes no account of its 
place at a knot in the road-system of the country. His second reason 
seems rather strange to us ; but gi*eat opportunities were opened to 
fortunate individuals about that time, and these successful Laodiceans 
no doubt gave liberally to their native city. Strabo mentions that 
a certain Hiero had left a legacy of 2,000 talents (about £210,000) to 
the state, and embellished it with many dedicatory works ^. Similar 
conduct is attributed by Strabo to the great family of the Zenonidai. 
Zenon, a political orator of Laodiceia, encouraged the people to defend 
their city, when Labienus, in alliance with the Parthian king Pacorus, 
invaded Asia Minor. In reward for his successful exertions, his son 
Polemon Eusebes was made by Antony king of Lycaonia and part of 
Cilicia in B.C. 39, and king of Pontus in 38 or 37. His subsequent 
fortunes and that of his house, which for more than two centuries 



* Travels in Asia Minor I p. 284, (Nero) ; and such persons as Pythes 

Oxford, 1825. (Augustus), Agrippinos (Hadrian), P. 

' Description of tlie East II part II Aelius Dionysius Sabinianus (Anto- 

p. 75, London, 1745. nines), L. Aelius Pigres (Caracalla), may 

^ Another benefactor mentioned on be added to the list. Addenda. 
coins was Julius Andronikos €v€py€Tfjs 
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was the greatest in Asia Minor, do not concern Laodiceia, except in so 
far as they enabled him to confer rcjyal benefits on the city ^ The 
family were presented with the Roman citizenship by Antony ; and 
the names M. Antonius and Antonia were customary in it, though 
individuals who became kings or queens dropped the Roman part of 
their name ^. 

Part of the family continued to live at Laodiceia at the same time 
that some of its members were reigning as kings in Pontus, Thrace, 
Armenia, and Cilicia. They owned lai'ge property, and enjoyed 
special honours in their own city ; and they retained their interest 
in its fortunes. Many members of it are mentioned on coins, e. g. 
Polemon in the time of Augustus, who is (as Waddington says) the 
'Polemon, son of Zenon, of Laodiceia/ CIG 3524, who was priest of 
Rome and Augustus at Cyme sometime between 2 B.C. and 14 a.d. 
This Polemon lived on into the reign of Caligula. He bears the title 
or name <t>i\67raTpii on coins. He must probably have been grandson 
of Zeno the Orator (who defended Laodiceia in 41), and nephew of Pole- 
mon, king of Pontus and Bosporus (who was killed in battle B.C. 8) ^ 
His son was M. Antonius Zenon, who was four times priest, a title 
which must be understood as priest of Zeus Laodicenus (see § 6 (g)). 
He is mentioned on coins of Claudius and Nero. On coins of Nero 
Zenon, son of Zenon, also is mentioned. He is probably son of the 
preceding. Claudia Zenonis, who is mentioned on coins of Domitian, 
may have been daughter of this last Zenon ; and Julia Zenonis prob- 
ably also belonged to this period, as C. Julius Kotys certainly did*. 

One of the most striking and picturesque figures in the literary 
history of the Empire sprang from this family. This was M. Antonius 
Polemo, whose progresses in royal magnificence between the two towns 
which he favoured, Smyrna and his native city, are described by 
Philostratus. He travelled in a Phrygian or a GaUic chariot with 
silver reins, followed by multitudes of baggage-animals, riding-horses 
and attendants, and by troops of hunting-dogs of various kinds. The 



' See the account given of his grand- 
daughter Queen Tryphaena in my Church 
in the Roman Empire 376 ff and 427. 
The genealogy is most fully stated by 
Mommsen Ephem. Epigr. I 270 ff, II 
259 ff ; see also Kev. Ei. Gr. 1893 P* M« 

^ Mommsen Lc. argues that the name 
M. Antonius is not due to the enfran- 
chisement by the triumvir, but to actual 
descent from him through Antonia, wife 
of Pythodorus ; but the frequent occur- 



rence of the name Antonius at Laodiceia 
is against this. 

' Boeckh in his commentary on CIG 
3524 identifies Polemon the priest with 
Polemon the king; but the latter had 
been killed ten or twenty years before 
the inscription was composed. 

* M. Waddington, in the last letter 
I received from him, mentioned that 
C. Julius Kotys (with praenomen men- 
tioned) occurs on a coin of Titus. 
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pride of the man who turned Antoninus, proconsul of Asia, the future 
emperor of Rome, out of his house in Smyrna at midnight, and who 
* addressed cities as his inferiors, emperors as by no means his superiors, 
and the gods as his equals,' could be justified, if at all, only by his 
descent from the greatest family of Asia Minor, ^is name leaves no 
doubt as to his birth, though Philostratus only says that he belonged 
to a family sevei-al of whose members had been consuls. Smyrna was 
his favourite residence ; but he also took an interest in Laodiceia, and 
rendered services to the state whenever the opportunity occurred^. 
His name however never occurs on coins of his native city, though he 
is celebrated on coins of Smyrna, of Hadrian's reign, with the legend 
nOAEMnN • ANEGHKE • CMYPNAIOIC. 

When he was fifty-six years old, Polemon shut himself up alive in 
his family tomb beside the Syrian Gate at Laodiceia, though some 
said he was buried at Smyrna. His life may be dated about 90- 
146 A.D. 

The honours and rewards given him by the Roman emperors were 
extraordinary. Trajan allowed him to use, both by sea and land, the 
arrangements of the imperial posting system, and Hadrian extended 
the privilege to all his descendants ^. His great-grandson Hermokrates, 
when Septimius Severus bade him ask of him whatever he wished, 
replied that he had inherited from his great-grandfather the right of 
wearing a Stephanos^ and immunity from the civic burdens imposed 
on ordinary citizens, and the right to wear the purple *, and the rank 
of priest * (which conferred certain advantages and honours), and the 
right to partake in the public banquets ^. Polemon's reputation as an 
orator was so great that Herodes Atticus declared he would esteem it 
a greater compliment to be styled * a second Phrygian ' than * a second 
Demosthenes.' 

The exact relationship of Polemon the rhetorician to the Zenonids 
whom we have mentioned cannot be determined ; but there was 
evidently a generation separating him from Zenon, son of Zenon. No 



^ 'ETTfcieoTrciro dc koX r^y Aaoducciay 6 
HoKiyLtov 6ayui(iiav is rhv iavrov oIkov Koi 
dijfioa'ia a><f>€\S>v o,ri ijduvaro, Philostr. 
Soph. I 25. 

* Orders allowing private individuals 
to travel post (diplomata) were ordinarily 
limited in duration (probably to a single 
year) Pliny Ep. ad Traj, 45. 

' Compare the Eumenian inscription 
Mot*8, Smym, no. p(r{, and Dio Chrys. 



ad Tars, 11 48, where he speaks of bad 
senators, aT«f>apovf Ka\ irpothplas Koi irop- 
(l>vpas di<oK0PT€s: probably the purple 
stripe on the Roman senatorial tunic is 
meant. 

* On this priesthood see p. 51. 

^ 2T€(f>dvovs fJL€v Kai mXfias Koi triTrjo'eis 
Koi 7rop<l>vpav koi to UpaaBai 6 ndmros rjfiiu 
Tois an airrov irap€d<oK€V, Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. II 25, 5. 
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male member of that generation is mentioned unless Julius Kotys be 
placed in the gap. Claudia Zenonis comes in the intei*val. It is clear 
that Polemon belonged to the direct and elder line, for the property of 
the family seems to have been concentrated in his hands and those of 
his descendants. 

The son of Antonius Polemon was named P. Claudius Attalos ; and 
he was also a famous orator. He had two homes and two countries, 
Laodiceia and Smyrna^ like his father. We have coins with the 
legend ATTAAOC • COc[)ICTHC • TAIC • nATPICI • CMYP • AAO. 
Other coins apparently commemorate a dedication for a victory 
(probably in the eastern campaigns of L. Verus) TT • KA . ATTAAOC • 

eniNIKION ' ANCGHKCN * AAOAIKCIIN. 

Kallisto, the daughter of P. Claudius Attalos, married Rufinianus 
of Phocaea, a man of consular rank ; and their son was the celebrated 
orator Hermokrates, who was compelled by Septimius Severus to 
marry the daughter of L. Septimius Antipater^ the Hierapolitan orator, 
a consular, private secretary of the emperor, and governor of Bithynia ^. 
Hermokrates died aged 28, after squandering his vast property. 
His life may be placed about 185-213. 

This account will give some idea of the society and the education 
of Laodiceia and Hierapolis in the second century ^. 

It appears from this list that the Laodicean Zenonids appropriated 
several names which came into the family through the marriage of 
Polemon Eusebes with Pythodoris. The descendants of Pythodoris 
had a right to the name Antonius, for she was grand-daughter of 
the Triumvir ; but the other descendants of Zenon Rhetor are not 
known to have had a right to the name ^. Kotys also was appropriated 
in the same way. The Laodicean branch was naturally proud of the 
royal connexion. The imperial names Julius, Julia, Claudius, Claudia, 
were also used in the family. The following genealogical table may 
be added for convenience, though many of the steps in it are very 
uncertain. 



^ [L.] Septimius Antipater, son of 
Zeuzidemos, apparently was made a 
citizen by the Emperor Severus (to 
whose sons he was tutor), and enrolled 
by him among the consulafes. It is 
therefore certain that that emperor sent 
him to govern Bithynia. He was buried 
in his native city, Hierapolis. Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. II 24 and 25. 

* Probably L. Antonius Hyacinthus, 



mentioned in a Greek inscription of 
Rome (Kaibel 1402), did not belong to 
the same family as M. Antonius Pole- 
mon. He was Asiarch, praetor in Rome, 
and a citizen of Laodiceia of Asia. The 
names in a great family of Cibyra 
(Ch. VIII) are strikingly like those of 
this Laodicean family. 

' Except that probably Zenon got 
cirifaa from Antony, p. 43 n. 2. 
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§ 6. The Public Buildings. A brief survey of the chief buildings 
of the city will be useful both for the historical student and the 
future explorer. In accordance with the period of its prosperity, 
the style of almost all the great buildings that can now be traced 
is Roman. 

(a) The Stadium Amphitheatrum. The stadium is situated be- 
tween the Ephesian Gates and the southern corner of the city. It 
is about 900 feet long in the arena. The axis line is about N.W. to 
S.E. It was dedicated in the latter part of A. d. 79, after news of 
the death (July 23) and deification of Vespasian had been received, 
as we see from the dedicatory inscription, no. 3. It is called an 
amphitheatric stadium, as having both ends semicircular and rows 
of seats continuously round the whole circumference; whei'cas the 
proper Greek stadium had only one end rounded. Such buildings 
seem to have been common in Asia Minor ; and hence we often find 
in Acta Martyruni that the building where shows of wild beasts were 
held is called indifierently stadium and amphitheatre. 

(b) The Gymnasium. Adjoining the stadium on the east is a large 
building, generally identified as a gymnasium^. The date of its 
erection is given by inscr. i, a dedication to Hadrian and Sabina, 
in the proconsulship of Gargilius Antiquus. The dedication is prob- 
ably connected with a visit of Hadrian to the city. Hadrian was 
at Laodiceia about November, a.d. 129 2; but, if the dedication were 
as late as that, it would in all probability have contained some title 
indicating his identification with Zeus, which by that time had 
become a standing formula. But it is probable that Hadiian had 
already visited the city in A. D. 1 23 ^. Now, as M. Imhoof-Blumer 
says (GM p. 218), the city reckoned its ei-a from a.d. 123*; and 
it is quite in accordance with analogy that it should date its chrono- 
logy from a visit of Hadrian, as Athens did its years, and Tralleis 
its Olympiads *. It may therefore be suggested as probable (but not 



^ It seems far from certain that this 
building was a gymnasium. 

* He wrote [dn^ Aaodi]«c€ui£ rrjs enl 

AvKov to the magistrates, senate and 
people of Astypalaia a. d. VKaL [Dec.?]; 
Bull. Corr, Hell 1883 p. 406. 

' Durr, Reiaen des K, Hadrians p. 52, 
makes him pass through the Lycos 
valley in that year. Durr's sketch of 
the journey, however, is topographically 
self-contradictory; and the idea that 
Hadrian visited Mclitene, Satala, &c. in 



winter is improbable, for his journey 
would have been frequently blocked by 
snow, which lies very deep in these 
regions. 

* Kubitschek fixes the date as 125-9 
(Pauly Realencyci, s. v. Aera) on reason- 
ing which I am unable to understand. 
He ought to fix the limits as 123-129; 
but the exact year is fixed by the argu- 
ment given below § 10 as 123-4. 

* Durr I.e. p. 42. On Tralleis see my 
note in Papers of American School at 
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proved) that this great building was dedicated in A. d. 123-4 when 
Gargilius was proconsul *, in honour of a visit of Hadrian ; and that 
the city began to reckon its years from the great event. 

The remains of the edifice prove it to have been one of the greatest 
in Laodiceia. Chandler describes it as ' a most ample edifice ... of 
many piers and arches of stone, with pedestals and marble fragments.' 
Pococke calls it * a very grand building with doors from it leading to 
the galleries round the top of the Circus [Stadium] ; I saw in it two 
pillars about a foot and a half in diameter, which appeared to me 
to be of oriental jasper-agate. There was an enclosed area to the 
north of it ; on a lower ground to the west of this building there 
are remains of a colonnade leading to it.' Hamilton only says, 'a 
massive pile of building, the plan of which can be distinctly traced ^.' 

(c) The Water-Supply. Among the most interesting remains of 
the old city are those of the water-supply, including a casteUum near 
the south comer, and an aqueduct, which probably are not later, 
though they may be earlier, than the time of Hiero. The water was 
brought from the upper springs of a branch of the Kadmos which 
rises in Mount Salbakos near Denizli ^. According to Hamilton, * the 
remains . . . commence . . . near the summit of a low hill to the south, 
whence it is carried on arches of smaU square stones to the edge of 
the hill. From this hill the aqueduct crossed a valley before it 
reached the town, but instead of being carried over it on lofty arches 
. . . the water was conveyed down the hill in stone barrel-pipes. . . . 
I was able to trace them the whole way quite up to its former level 
in the town. ... At the spot where it reaches the town is a high 
conical wall picturesquely covered with incrustations * and water- 
pipes of red clay, some of which are completely choked up ; the re- 
mains of what appeared to have been another water-tower were not 



Athens I p. 103. Durr connects the 
legend on Magnesian coins *Khpiav6v 

7.€fiatrrhv ^afitlvr)v ^fPaarrfu with a visit 
of Hadrian in 123 A. D., which if correct 
would be in striking analogy with the 
Laodicean dedication. 

^ This date for the proconsulship 
conflicts with M Waddington's list, in 
which the years from 120 to 130 are all 
filled up ; but hardly any of his dates 
under Hadrian are certain, and he leaves 
a gap between 130 and 138. The year 
I was A.D. 123-4, and Gargilius might 
be proconsul either April 123-4 or 
124-5. 



« It is now much destroyed. 

' Denizli means * ftill of waters ' : Mas 
Latrie, I'r^sor de Chivnologie p. 1798, 
gives the name in the form Thingozlou. 
I do not know whether this spelling is 
merely a bad rendering taken from a 
mediaeval authority, or a real early- 
Turkish form. 

* The water was * much charged with 
calcareous matter . . . The aqueduct on 
the hill appears to have been overthrown 
by an earthquake, as the remaining 
arches lean bodily on one side without 
being much broken.* Hamilton Re- 
searches I p. 5 1 5-6. 
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far distant.' The remains of the aqueduct might be followed up much 
further to the south than Hamilton says; his road brought him to 
them on the low hill. The water certainly comes from a much higher 
level than it attained at any place in the city. We, when standing 
at the water-tower, could trace the line of the water-pipes appearing 
on the slopes of several hills in a line stretching away to the south, 
and rising far above the level of the tower. 

Pococke describes the water-channel as ' two feet in diameter, bored 
through stones, which are about three feet square, being let into one 
another ' : the rest of his description is inaccurate. Chandler only 
refers to ' a low duct, which has contained water.* 

The cdstelln/m^ or water-tower, is an interesting building. The duct 
is brought to a conical tower, and there rises almost perpendicularly 
to the height of about twelve feet. At this height the duct ends, and 
the water was exposed to the atmosphere. A number of terra-cotta 
pipes of less diameter than the main duct carry the water down: 
they slope a little, and this slope causes the conical shape of the tower. 
I have been told that similar devices for reducing the pressure of the 
water to the amount needed for distribution in the city are known 
and used at the present day in Asia Minor. The water comes from 
a great elevation, and the full pressure which this elevation gives it 
would break the terra-cotta distribution pipes. By allowing it to 
rise to a height sufficient to dominate the city and there opening it 
to the atmosphere before turning it into distribution pipes, this danger 
is obviated. At the same time, the supply can easily be cut off from 
any one of the distribution pipes in the castdlum, without affecting 
the others '. 

A little to the north of this casteUum is another (also mentioned 
by Hamilton), which is of quite different character. All that remained 
of it in 1884 was an oblong structure of concrete, of considerable area, 
but only rising a few feet above the ground, in which were imbedded 
a number of water-pipes running in various directions. 

(d) The Walls. The fortifications on the west, at least, were 
renovated under Domitian ; see no. 5 and commentary on it. 

(e) The Theatres or Odeia. There are thi-ee theatres of varying 
size in Laodiceia. No evidence exists as to the time when they were 
constructed, unless the inscription in large letters ZHNHNOZ asso- 
ciates the theatre on which it is placed with the orator, CIG 3944. 

(f ) Temples. Few traces of temples have yet been discovered. It 

^ There is a water-tower at Aspendos ; purpose, see Lanckoronski Stddte Pam- 
but the description given by Petersen phyliens I p. 1 20. 
attributes to it a different character and 
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is possible that in such a great centre of Christianity the traces of 
paganism were purposely destroyed^. M. Weber, however, marks the 
site of a small Ionic temple about 230 yards S.S.W. from the second 
theatre ; and Fellows speaks of the foundations of several temples 
being visible *. Of their history and construction nothing is known. 

There must of course have been a temple, probably the largest in 
the city, of Zeus Laodicenus ; but as to its situation, period and form, 
nothing is recorded except that a white marble pavement in front 
of it was laid at the expense of Q. Pomponius Flaccus, who had filled 
many offices in the state, and was probably a Roman resident at 
Laodiceia, not a native that had gained the Roman citizenship ^ 

(g) Statues. Zeus of Laodiceia was represented standing holding 
forth his right hand on which rests an eagle, and leaning with his 
left on a sceptre. The type is very common on coins, and was no 
doubt imitated from the temple-statue. The same type is found on 
the coins of other cities, both those which were near, such as Sala 
and Apollonos-Hieron, and also those cities which were distant like 
Tiberiopolis, Trajanopolis. 

Laodiceia is often indicated on alliance-coins by its patron-deity, 
as Ephesos is by Artemis, Hierapolis by Apollo, &c. The statue 
(which doubtless stood in the chief temple of the city) is of the 
developed Greek type of the third century ; and no archaic ccoanon 
such as would probably be found in a really old Phrygian city, 
appears on the coins. 

The types on some coins of Laodiceia may probably be taken from 
statues in prominent parts of the city. The following types especially 
seem to have been suggested by works of sculpture, Hypnos winged, 
and Aphrodite nude, lifting in either hand a long tress of her hair, 
standing between Eros and a dolphin. This subject will be treated 
more fully under Akmonia. 



' Many cases are recorded in which 
the Christians destroyed temples, e.g. 
that of Fortune at Gaesareia of Cappa- 
docia. It is possible that, where Chris- 
tianity was the religion of the majority 
before the time of Constantine, and 
where the temples were maintained 
only by state-aid, the feeling against 
them was specially strong. 

^ On coins temples in honour of the 
victories of Domitian and Verus are 
mentioned, see § 8 and 5. On temples of 
the imperial cultus see § 8. 



' The inscription recording this has 
been published in Ath. Mitth, 1891, 
p. 145 after a copy by M. Weber, but 
with a false transcription. It should 
be read arpuaa'aPTd tc rrop* iaxrrov lv»rpoa- 
6€v Tov Atoff [X€u]#eoXtda>. The inscription 
probably belongs to the first centuiy of 
the Empire. The phrase o{ cVl Trjg 'Ao-mp 
"EXXi^vcf, which occurs in it, is considered 
by M. Guiiaud as confined to the first 
century, Assemble Provinciales p. 104 
table ; but it occurs in inacr, Brit, Mus, 
CCCCXCIII, which is of date 150-161 a.d. 
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§ 7. The Cultus. (a) Zeus Laodicenus. The priest of this central 
and official state-cultus must have been a very important official. 
He was called Priest of the City, as we gather from inscr. 3. It may 
also be assumed that this priesthood is meant, when Zenon of the 
great Zenonid family is styled * Priest for the fourth time ' on coins of 
Nero. Again, when a later descendant of the family boasted that the 
office of priest was hereditary in the family, he probably referred to 
this priesthood (see § 5). We are not to understand that a hereditary 
priesthood meant that the office was held by one person during his 
life and descended to his son for his life. In the cities of Greek style 
in Asia, the term denotes merely that members of the same family had 
often held the priesthood during several generations * ; and here we 
may understand that the City-Priesthood had become almost an 
appanage of this great, rich, and generous family. 

A festival of Zeus called A^Ta was celebrated at Laodiceia, which was 
also called A^Ta ZefiaoTd, when the worship of the Emperors was 
associated with that of the great god of the city (Inscr. Br. Mus. DCV, 
DCXV) : see § 8. 

(b) The Goddess. The goddess, whose part in the divine drama is 
implied^ plays a very subordinate part in the public religion of 
Laodiceia, which alone is attested to us on the monuments ; but in the 
Mysteries her r61e must have been important. The public religion 
consisted of a series of celebrations which had more of a historical 
than a religious origin. Hence to outward appearance a great variety 
existed in the religious forms of the Phrygian cities ; but in the actual 
ceremonial there was probably no great diversity even in details, and 
practical identity in the general character. The goddess of Laodiceia 
is not actually named in any of our authorities ; but she is represented 
on a coin, wearing a double chiton, standing towards the left : the 
kalathos is on her head, the crescent of the moon-goddess on her 
shoulders ^ ; with hei' right hand she presents a patera to a serpent 
which is twined round her left arm, and in her left hand she has 
a cornucopia. A griffon stands before her. 

Nicetas ^ tells about the worship of the viper at Laodiceia in almost 
exactly the same terms generally used to describe the viper of Hiera- 
polis. It is possible that he has transferred the account from the 



^ Ai^ yfVovff UpoMTvyrj cp. Frftnkel the crescent is doe to the misnnder- 

Insehr. Pergam, I 248 p. 170. See also standing of the archaic wings in later 

BCH 1891 p. 170. times (Ch. IX § 5). 

^ Another coin represents her as ^ Nicetas Paphlago ap. Conibefis. in 

winged, not wearing the crescent (Im- Auctario PP, Noviasimo p. 383, which 

hoof MG p. 409) ; but I believe that I qaote after Lipsius. 

K 2 
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ooe €i%j U> Use ciber ; but it is probdble thai tlie Bopeni plmyed die 
mne ftai in the dsrine drsma id bcih cities (Ch. HI). 

(e) AsKLcno^woKSHiP. Asklepios enjoyed gruii bonoms al Lao< 
die»s. He bas CreqaenUy a place on eoins; and a fesliTal with 
games ACKAHTIICI A was celebrated. This god seems, bowerer, to be 
merel jT a greeized form of Men Karoo, iriio bid a temple in the teni- 
torjr of Attooda about 13 miles west of Laodieeia (Ch. V § 5) ^ In 
er/miexion with this temple there grew np, as Strabo says, a fimions 
school Cf( medkaDe, wfaieh in his time (64 b.c. — 19 a.d.) was direeted 
by Zeoxis and Alexander Philalethes sncoessively. The school had 
its seat, apparently, at Laodieeia, for coins of Laodieeia under Angustos 
hare the l^enrls ZEYZIZ and ZEYZI£-<j>IAAAHeHZ, and the type 
either of Z&un or of die staff of Asklepios, encircled by serpents. It is 
possible that a passage in the letter to the Laodicean Church may 
refer to this medical school, ' I counsel thee to buy of me eyesalTe to 
anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see ' (Rev. HI 18). The apposite- 
ness of the other allusions in this verse (see § 3 and 4) suggests that 
this reference also has some special appropriateness to Laodieeia. 
Now an article called * Phrygian Powder ' (ri^pa <Ppvyia) \ was used 
by the ancient physicians to cure weakness of the eyes ; and we may 
probably infer that the powder was made in Laodieeia, and that the 
physicians of Laodieeia were skilled as oculists. This school main- 
tained the principles of Herophilos (c. 330-250), * who (on the prin- 
ciple that compound diseases require compound medicines) began that 
strange system of heterogeneous mixtures, some of which have only 
lately been expelled from our own Pharmacopoeia ' (Dr. Qreenhill in 
Hmith*tt Did. Biogr,). 

While the temple of Men Karou therefore is mentioned on the 
coins of Attouda (Ch. V § 4), the school attached to the temple be- 
longed to liaodiceia and is mentioned on its coins in the persons of 
its leaders. We must infer from this that Men Karou was originally 
the god of the territory in which Laodieeia was founded -^ and that 
Zeus Jjaodioenus was the form given to this primitive divinity when 
the Hellenic Seleucid colony was formed and the old worship was 
hellonized. The god of the country, according to the native belief, 



• Tho Asklopioia wore probably con- 
nociod in part at loaat with the temple 
of Mcni Karou, whereas the Deia were 
ooniioriod with that of Zouh Laodicenus. 

• 1*M. AriMt. Mitnb. c. 55. It seems to 
have been a ])re])aration from bronze. 

" li iM also evident that the hietvfi was 



close to the territory of both cities ; and 
we have seen that the Kapros, which 
bounded the territory of Laodieeia, was 
close to the hieron. Compare the in- 
terest claimed by Hierapolis and 
Dionysopolis in the hieron of Lair- 
benos IV § 2. 
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must be the source of any commands regarding his country and 
people. At the foundation of any Greek colony, the sanction of the 
native god was obtained ^ in order to give legitimacy to the new city in 
the eyes of the natives ; and a state-cultus was formed in which the god 
of the country had a prominent, often a dominant and almost exclusive, 
part. The official names and forms of the state-cultus were, however, 
expressed in the hellenized style suitable to a hellenic colony. 

It becomes obvious from this exposition why Laodiceia was long 
felt to be a Carian city, § 7,, It was planted on Carian soil; and 
probably it was only the influence of Roman classification (which 
assigned it in defiance of history and ethnology^ to the Cibyratic 
conventus) that led to its being closely connected with the Phrygian 
cities and ultimately reckoned as Phrygiarf. 

(d) Apollo. Apolline types hardly occur (in which respect 
a striking contrast with Hierapolis is observable) ; but a festival 
HYGIA is mentioned on coins. Are we to suppose that this was 
a distinct festival from the Aua of inscriptions, or that both titles 
were used at different times for the same ceremonial ? 

§ 8. The Imperial Cultub. This is perhaps the most important 
point in the organization of the Roman cities of Asia. The imperial 
policy of romanizing the provincial cities culminated in the imperial 
cultus, which was intended to be the bond holding together the 
whole heterogeneous empire. Patriotism appears in ancient times 
either associated with or under the guise of religion; ordinary re- 
ligions were national ; but the Emperors required a religion that 
should be wider than national and accepted by all the various nations 
which were united under their rule. This religion they created under 
the form, first, of the worship of Rome and Augustus^, and afterwards 
under many other forms. Laodiceia, as an important administra- 
tive centre, must have been a centre of this political religion ; but few 
and scanty traces remain of its organization. 

The festival of Zeus of Laodiceia at some period before about 150, 
was transformed into a festival of the conjoint worship of Zeus and 
the Emperors. Victories are mentioned in the Aua ZefiaoTa OIkov- 



' See § I on the foundation of Lao- 
diceia, and lY 3 on the foundation of 
Dionysopolis. There is every appear- 
ance that the Seleucid colonies were 
more foreign in type than the Perga- 
menian, as is seen by a comparison of 
the two foundation-legends. The native 
population had probably a larger share 
in the latter colonies than in the former. 



^ Strabo p. 629 mentions this fact, ro 
roifs*P«ofiaiovs fx^ Kara <f)v\a dtfXciv avrovs^ 
aXXa trtpow rponov diaru^oi rhi dioiK^<Ttit, 

' The first temple of Rome and 
Augustus was dedicated at Peigamos. 
Others afterwards were constructed at 
Cyme CIG 3524, Mylasa 2696, Nysa 2943, 
Athens 478, Ancyra Galatiae, Cyzicos, &c. 
Addenda. 
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/leyiKic kv AaoSiKeia ayevdtov 7n/y/z[i7J/] \ The transformation was 
necessarily coincident with the reception of the imperial worship in 
the temple of Zeus Laodicenus. This event is an example of a custom 
which was widely spread in the cities of Asia Minor. The Emperors 
or some individual Emperor were worshipped in one, or more than 
one, of the temples in each city ; and they were, as a rule, named in 
the dedicatory inscriptions before the original deity in each case. In 
this way the imperial cultus worked itself into the existing religious 
system of the country. The Emperor and the native deity entered 
into intimate association; in many cases the two were actually 
identified, and the Emperor was represented as the deity incarnate in 
human form. As examples of the identification of an individual 
Emperor with a native Anatolian deity, we may quote (i) the worship 
of the Hero Caesar at Nikaia Bithyniae*, where in 29 B.C. a temenoa 
was dedicated to him, and he was represented as Men or Sabazios, 
wearing a Phrygian cap, and riding on a horse which raises its right 
forefoot (the regular attitude of sepulchral hero-statues or reliefs) : the 
right forefoot of the horse was a human hand, the left a human foot *. 
(2) After Julia, wife of Agrippa, was in Lesbos 23-1 B.C., we find her 
identified with Aphrodite Geneteira (perhaps invented on the analogy 
of Venus Genitrix) at Eresos*; and at Ira-Hiera *lovXia 'AippoSiTfj 
took the place of an old-established cult of Aphrodite*. (3) Livia 
and Tiberius seem to have been identified with the divine Mother- 
goddess and her Son (Ch. Ill) at Tiberiopolis of Phrygia (Hist Geogr, 
p. 147). (4) Agrippina appears in Lesbos as Oed, AloXb Kap7ro<f>6po9^. 
(5) Caracalla appears as Men at Juliopolis ''. (6) Many more famous 
identifications occur, e.g. Domitian and Hadrian as Zeus. 

Besides taking its place within the previously existing foundations 
of the native religion, the imperial cultus appeared in several other 
forms in the cities of Asia; (i) sporadic institutions, (2) foundations 
made by the Council of the whole Province {Koivbu 'Atrial, Commune 
Aaiae), (3) the Neokorate § 10. 



' B.M. DCV, dating about 130-50 a.d. 
(by a slip Mr. Hicks, who puts DCV under 
Hadrian, dates DCIV about 150-200, 
though it belongs to the same year as 
DCV or is even earlier). In B.M. DCXV, 
which dates near the end of the second 
centuiy, the title 2€fia(rTa is omitted 

iff \adiK€iq dydp&v Acm. 

• Roscher tmrog fipar&novs in Berichte 
Verhandl, Leipzig 1892 p. 96 f. 

* Roscher quotes Pliny VIII 155, that 



Caesar*8 horse humanis similes pedss 
pfiores habuisse; also Solinus p. 193, 22, 
ed. Momrosen, and Cedrenus I p. 300. 

* Aih. Miiih, 1889 p. 260. 

* Tdmpel in Philologus 1890 p. 735, 
1 89 1 p. 566; Conze Reise auf Lesbos 
XVII 2 ; Collitz DicUektinschr. i, 90, 
220. 

« Ath. MiHh, 1888 p. 63 ; Bth ffoWda 
Al, Kapir, *Aypi7nrtlva ib. 1 886 p. 282. 

'' Roscher I.e. p. 147. 
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Sporadic foundations connected with the imperial cultus were made 
in many, probably in all the great, cities of Asia Minor. So in 
Laodiceia a temple commemorating the victories of Domitian seems to 
have been built by Dioskourides. Coins with the legend AOMITI- 
ANOC-KAICAPCEBACTOCrEPMANlKOC-AOMITIA • CEBACTH, 
have as the reverse type a tetrastyle temple (whose frieze is inscribed 
EfTINEIKIOC [i/€(By]) with the name of Dioskourides*. Within the 
temple stand the emperor and empress facing each other, and in one 
case supporting between them a trophy, in another case holding each 
the hand of the other. These coins show that a temple was built by 
Dioskourides at Laodiceia in honour of the victories from which 
Domitian took the title Germanicus in 84 a.d.^ A similar dedication 
in honour of the victories of Verus is mentioned above, § 5. 

The Koinon of Asia held meetings in Laodiceia, as we learn from 
coins and from an inscription of Ephesos, dating befoi'e the middle of 
the second century ^. It was usually the case that such meetings were 
connected with a temple founded by the Koinon in the city where the 
meeting was held ; and a high-priest of the province was appointed for 
the temple. But no proof of such a temple or official exists. It is 
possible that there may yet be found some reference to an apyjL€p€i>s 
rfj^ * Atrial vaov rod eu AaoSiKeia^, but for the present, considering 
how obscure the Asiarchate is, we cannot assume that such a temple 
existed. The celebration of the games by the Koinon may have been 
connected with the city-temple, though no example of such an aiTange- 
ment is known. The Koinon held its festival according to some 
unknown system of rotation in a small number of the principal cities 
of the province, Ephesos, Smyrna, Pergamos, Sardis, Philadelpheia, 
Laodiceia, Cyzicos, and perhaps others ^. All an*angements connected 
with the Koinon are provincial, i.e. are ordered by the province and 
not merely by the city in which they were celebrated. 

§ 9. CoRONATUs, Stephanephoros. The practice of giving gladia- 
torial exhibitions at Laodiceia is certainly connected with the imperial 



' On the enigmatic monogram, prob- 
ably Kop, possibly Kpoy accompanying the 
name of Dioskourides and others, see 
below p. 57. 

' N.W. from Laodiceia, on the Lydo- 
Phrygian frontier, Sala took the name 
Domitianopolis. Eeretapa, to S.E., was 
entitled Diocaesareia in the same reign. 
The interpretation in the text is that of 
M. Imhoof-Blumer MG p. 405. 

* Inscr. Br. Mus. DCV. 



* The legend on coins, A. Al\(toff) 
Hiyprjs wrutpxts y Aaodtxcttv v€<iiK6p»Pf 
perhaps denotes an Asiarch of the Lao- 
dicean temple of the Koinon: these 
coins were struck under Caracalla. 

^ It is to be noted that none of these 
seats of the Koinon were in upper 
Phrygia : but the Koinon of Phrygia 
(on coins of Apameia) perhaps re- 
placed the provincial Koinon in that 
country. 
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cultus. Gladiators and exhibitions of beasts {yencdiones) were part of 
the imperial machinery for romanizing the provinces *. Diokles, who 
was High-priest and Stephanephoros, and presided at a gladiatorial 
show (inscr. lo), must have been an official of the imperial cultus. 
According to the principle laid down by Mommsen in his masterly 
discussion of the subject ^, he must have been a provincial official, not 
a mere municipal official ; but in commenting on the inscription 
I have advanced reasons for thinking that this rule did not hold 
absolutely in Asia. Diokles was then high-priest, wearing the crown 
with the image of Caesar, in a Laodicean cultus of the Emperors. 
He may be compared with Alexander at Antioch of Pisidia, de- 
scribed in the Acta Pauli et Theclae ^ ; and it is a proof of the 
historical groundwork on which that romance rests, that we turn to 
it for the most vivid and instructive picture of this whole subject that 
has come down to us. See p. 76. 

The high-priests of the imperial cultus wore a laurel wreath of gold 
bearing in front a * medallion of the reigning Augustus. The portrait- 
bust of the Vatican Museum no. 280, miscalled of the aged Augustus, 
carries such a wreath as is described by the Armenian Acta of Thekla 
(the golden crown of the figure of Caesar). It is probably a portrait 
of some provincial priest of the Caesar- worship under the Antonines *.' 
The priests of the imperial cultus were dressed in the robes of the 
emperor (i.e. the priest wore the robe and represented the person of 
the god), except that their crowns (while resembling his in other 
respects) bore the image of Caesar Augustus on them. The term 
coronatvs was sometimes used to indicate such a priest, wearing his 
official crown ^. 

The name Stephanephoros occurs in two dilBferent senses, (i) denoting 
an official of the imperial cultus, as in the case of Diokles, (2) denoting 
a municipal officer of a kind found in many cities, e.g. Nysa, Smjnma, 
lasos, &c. In the city of lasos the eponymous magistrate was so 
styled ; and sometimes he is termed more fully oT€0ai/7706poy ^AnSX" 
\(opo9. Now a dedication to Apollo Stephanephoros has been found 
at lasos, so that we may be sure that this eponymous magistrate was 
the representative (originally the priest) of Apollo, and wore the dress 
of the god. We find at lasos also a (rr€0ai'i;06poy *A6rjvd AtmdSo^, 



^ Church in Emp. p. 396 and Bernoulli Rbm, Tkonogr. II 30. 

* Ephem. Epigr. VII p. 400 f. * Firmicus de err, prof, relig. Ill 14. 
' Church in Emp. Ch. XVI. Mr. Rushforth thus explains the Qtiattuor 

* I quote here from Mr. Conybeare's Coronati, the martyrs of Sirmium ; and 
Monume^Ua of Early Christianity p. 88 so Prof. 0. Hirschfeld has done. 

and 354. See Suetonius Vit, Domit. 4 
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evidently another garland-wearing priest^. At Nysa the stephane- 
phoros was probably the representative of the ancient power of the 
priest of the great hieron beside the Ploutonion. See p. 103. 

The right of wearing a crown (oT€0ai/oy) was hereditary in the 
Zenonid family ; but it is not stated which kind is meant. As the 
Zenonids boasted of their hereditary priesthood in addition to the 
right of the Stephanos (see § 5 and 7 a), it is possible that the latter 
is the ornament pertaining to the imperial cultus ^ ; but more probably, 
in the boastful language characteristic of the Asian Greek cities, the 
priesthood and the Stephanos are mentioned separately, though they 
belong to one office, viz. that of the priest of the city and its god. 

The imperial crown probably affords a clue to explain the enigmatic 
title on coins of Laodiceia, usually in monogram which may be inter- 
preted with confidence as Kop, Resolving the monogram, we have 
the following names : 

1. KOP • AIOZKOYPI AHZ under Augustus. 

2. KOP . AIOZKOYPI AHZ • TO • AEYTEPON under Augustus. 

3. KO . AINEI AZ under Nero (also KOP). 

4. A! A . KOP . AIOZKOYPI AOY under Domitian (see p. 55). 

This monogram^ appears to indicate a title of honour (not necessarily 
a magistracy, for the formula with A I A does not imply a magistracy, 
but merely a voluntary expense on the part of the individual men- 
tioned). It was a terminable title, which might be held twice, as 
in the case of Dioskourides ^. The hypothesis that seems least open 
to objection is that which Prof. Mommsen suggests to me by letter. 
The title which is intended is perhaps a grecized form of Coronafcus, 
and is equivalent to the more usual aT€<f>ai/rj<f>6po9* 

It is true that in the inscription just quoted Diokles, who wore this 
imperial crown, is called Stephanephoros ; but it seems possible that 
the advantage of making a distinction from the mere municipal 
Stephanephoros may have led to the use of the Latin term on coins 
as more honourable. 



* See Th. Reinach in Rev. j6t. Gr. 1893 
pp. 156, 186. 

* * Hereditary ' is to be understood in 
the sense already explained, p. 51. 

^ M. Imhoof-Blumer informs me 
privately that he has given up his 
suggestion Kop{»iKov\dpiot)f which is 
on many grounds objectionable. The 
suggestion made privately to me by 
a high authority that the name of 
a great Laodicean family is intended 



seems also unacceptable. The ideas 
that occurred to me, Kop{vtnj<f>6pos) as 
a head of police {Kopvyri<p6poi) like 

Ilapa(f>vka( (chief of irapa0vXaKtru«), 
and Kovp(ara>p), understanding that 
Y may be got in a monogram from 
the two oblique strokes of K, also 
seem unacceptable. See p. 68. 

* The legend of (2) cannot mean Dios- 
corides son of Dioscorides, which would 
be Atoaicovpidiyr dip* 
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This explanation of KOP resorts to the supposition of a custom 
elsewhere unknown ; but the abbreviation is unique, and seems to 
have no relation to any office or institution which is known else- 
where. 

§10. The Neokorate. The position of Neokoros, of which Laodiceia, 

like many other cities in Asia, boasted, is obscure in some respects. 
It is clear that the expressions 'Neokoros' and ^Neokoros of the 
Emperors' are generally equivalent; Le. the title Neokoros is con- 
nected with the worship of the Emperors ^. It is also weU-established 
that the title (which was conferred by decree of the Senate) was coin- 
cident with the building of a temple and the institution of games in 
honour of some Emperor. The mere reception of an Emperor into 
the temple of any older god (as a-vvvaos) was not sufficient: the 
temple must be built for him alone. When a second temple and the 
accompanying games were instituted (by leave of the Senate) in 
honour of some later emperor or emperors, the city became 8h 
N€coK6po9 ; when a third foundation was made, rph N€<oK6po9 ; and 
so on. 

The question has been keenly debated whether the Neokorate 
temples were founded by the city or by the Eoinon of Asia in the 
city. BUchner in his valuable treatise de Neokoria has maintained 
that the temple was dedicated by the Koinon, and that the games 
connected with the first Neokorate were the Koivh. 'Aata^ h rfj iroXei, 
He holds, however, that games for a second and thii*d Neokorate must 
be distinguished from the Koii/it ^Aaias^. The facts connected with the 
Laodicean Neokorate decisively refute this view. Games of the Koinon 
took place there (see p. 55) as early as the first half of the second 
century ; but it was not until the time of Commodus that the city 
received the title Neokoros, and this honour was coincident with the 
foundation of a temple to that emperor and of the festival KOMMOAEIA 



^ The word is an old religious term 
adopted and developed in the imperial 
cultas. Ephesos boasted the title of 
* temple-sweeper of Artemis* in the 
middle of the first century of our era 
Acts XIX 35 ; the fact (on which Bfich- 
ner de Neocaria p. 33 lays much stress) 
that cities do not call themselves Neo- 
koros of a god on extant coins or inscrip- 
tions till the third century, is of little 
importance, showing merely that the 
love for cumulating honorific titles be- 
came stronger among the Asian cities 



as time went on. 

' M. Monccaux de communi Asiae pro- 
vinciae 1886 p. 24 takes our view of 
the Neokorate, but does not advance 
any conclusive argument. Another argu- 
ment against Bflchner is furnished by 
Ephesos. When T. Aurelius Fulvius 
Antoninus was proconsul of Asia, about 
135 A. D., there was only one temple of 
the Eoinon in Ephesos, and the second 
was probably built under Antoninus; 
but the second Neokorate was granted 
under Hadrian, Class. Rev, 1889 p. 175. 
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mentioned on his coins. No coins of Commodus mention the Neo- 
korate: but under Caracalla we find the legend AAOAIKEXIN • 
NEnKOPnN • AOrMATI • CYNKAHTOY • KOMOAOY • KE • ANTn- 
NEINOY, which shows that Caracalla was received into the temple of 
Commodus to be trvvvaos Kal avvpcofjLo^ with him. This reception is 
probably to be explained by a remark of Eckhel's. He points out 
that no coins of Laodiceia with the name of Septimius Severus are 
known. In the rich coinage of the city, this omission can hardly be 
accidental ; and Eckhel inferred that Laodiceia had taken a prominent 
part on the side of Pescennius Niger, and been punished by Severus 
with certain penalties, including the loss of the right of coinage. 
Asia was for a short time held by Pescennius, and his name seems to 
have remained attached to a village between Apollonia and Antioch 
of Pisidia (JHS 1883 p. 34). Laodiceia must have been held by 
Pescennius, and, as it was a strong fortress, it would be likely to be 
held in strength and perhaps to resist Severus ^ The contrasted case 
of Laodiceia in Syria, which was made a metropolis and entitled 
Septimia because it had resisted Pescennius Niger, shows how much 
importance was attached by Severus to the conduct of the eastern 
cities towards his rival. He also was with difficulty induced to 
pardon Alexandria because it had sided with Niger (Malalas XII 
p. 293). 

The penalties inflicted, according to this theory, on Laodiceia were 
remitted by Caracalla, probably at the time of his accession to sole 
power in February 211. The renewed liberty and happiness of the 
city and their gratitude to the emperor, are attested by their adding 
the worship of Caracalla to that of Commodus, by the very rich seiies 
of coins struck under Caracalla, and especially by the type and 
legend on one: €YTYXEIC • KAIPOI • AAOAIK€nN • NEnKOPXlN. 
This legend, usually interpreted, on account of the type of four boys 
which accompanies it, as referring to the four Seasons, has been ex- 
plained with much greater probability by M. Babelon ^ as a rendering 
of the Latin legend FELICIA • TEMPORA, frequently used on Roman 



^ On the other hand Hierapolis struck 
numerous coins under Severus, and 
probably received the honour of the 
Neokoi-ate under him ; though the favour 
shown it may have been due in part to 
the influence of K Septimius Antipater 

§s. 

* Rev, Numism, 1891 p. 31. Compare 
the coins of Commodus and Marcia, and 



Annius Verus and Commodus, with 
TEMPORVMFELICITASandthe 
type of four boys representing the four 
Seasons. Similarly in an inscription of 
Magnesia on the Maeander the words 
occur fV roiff cvrvx^orarocr KaipoU rod 
avTOKpdropot Tpaiayov'Adpicufov BCH 1 888 
p. 206. 
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coins. This explanation suits admirably with EckheFs theory just 
stated. The date TTH, which occurs so often on coins, both imperial 
and autonomous, struck under Caracalla, is a.d. 211^. The legend 
AaoSiKicov rh irt] is then equivalent to txyrvyja^ Kaipol AaoSiKicoi^, 
* the beginning of the prosperous time for the city of the Laodiceans.' 

A dedication, probably made to Caracalla a. d. 214-7, by the neokoroa 
city of Laodiceia, has been found at Kome (Eaibel 1063) : it is erected 
under care of Aelius Antipater Rhodon and Aelius Antipater Eollegas^. 

§ 11. Tbibes and Demos. The population of Laodiceia was divided 
into an unknown number of tribes, of which three are known, Apol- 
lonis, Athenais, and Laodikis ^. The last is obviously named after 
the queen of Antiochus 11*, and (like the Ephesioi in Ephesos) was 
probably the first and most honourable tribe on the list. Doubtless 
a cultus and priesthood of Laodike was instituted when the city was 
founded (§ 1). The relations of the various sections of the population, 
colonist and native, to each other are obscure. 

The deliberative bodies in Laodiceia were, as usual, Senate and 
Demos. As to the latter nothing is known ; but, according to analogy, 
it would be an unimportant body, which met to accept proposals drawn 
up by the grammateus and strategoi and approved by the Senate. 

§ 12. Senate. The most important question regarding the Senate is 
whether it had a constitution like the Greek bovle or like the Roman 
senatus. It is certain that before the Roman period the senate in 
the cities of Asia was chosen by the people for a certain term 
(doubtless a year) according to the tribes (so many senators from each 
tribe) ; and also that in later time the senators in these cities were 
appointed in the Roman way for life, and constituted an order. The 
points on which evidence is needed are (i) when was the change made 
jfrom the Greek to the Roman system ? (2) was it made in all cities 
simultaneously (in which case it must have been made under orders 
from the Roman government), or did it take place at different times 
in different cities? (3) was it made by a single complete change, or 
(as Mr. Hicks is indined to think ^) by a gradual romanization of the 
Senate. 



^ It is calculated from the era 1 23 a. d., 
§ 6 (b). 

^ Kaibel rather oddly understands 
this to mean * Aelius Antipater his col- 
league.' In a Greek inscription EoUegas 
must be treated as a proper name. 

' Apollonis, Ath, Miith, 1891 p. 146 ; 
Laodikis, inscr. 9: Athenais BCH 1887 
p. 353 (the published text should prob- 



ably be completed [^]<[o']»»' M. Avp. k,t,\. : 
epitaphs with this formula are probably 
Christian). Tribes Athenais also at 
Nyssa, Eumenia, and Apollonis at a 
Bithynian city (Wadd. 1183). 

* On this queen see Ch. VIII § 2 and 5. 

* See his valuable essay on the consti- 
tution of Ephesos, Inscr, Brit Mua. Ill 

P-73. 
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The evidence as to the constitution of the Senate at Laodiceia is 
scanty and indirect. The romanization of the Senate involved certain 
other changes ; when the Senate ceased to be popularly elected, the 
Roman method of periodically revising the lists was substituted. 
The officials who did so were perhaps (if we may judge from ana- 
logy) the ordinary chief board of magistrates, who for the special 
occasion were invested with the proper authority. Like the Ilviri 
quinquennales of Italian cities, penteteiic atrategoi may be looked for 
in the function of censors or revisers of the list (Xoyiaraiy i^eraarai) ^. 
If any indication of such an institution can be found, we may infer 
that the Roman system had come into use. Further, in the Roman 
system the list of senators was arranged in order of seniority. The 
revisers periodically filled up the list, introducing those who had been 
magistrates since the last revision (and who had already ex officio 
taken their seats), and completing it in case of need by adding persons 
who fulfilled the required conditions ^. The persons who had filled 
the highest offices of the state came first on the list. The ten who 
were placed at the beginning had special distinctions and powers, and 
were named Decemprimi (§ 13). Wherever, therefore, we can detect 
any sign of the existence of a senatorial order or of revision and 
revisers of the list, or of arrangement of the list according to rank 
or seniority, the senate must have been remodelled more or less 
completely on the Roman system^. On the other hand, since the 
Greek senate was chosen according to tribes, it seems to follow that, 
where we can detect any sign that the list was kept, or the senators 
classed, according to tribes, or that the presidency passed round the 
tribes in succession, the senate was of the Greek type. 

It therefore seems probable that at the time when inscr. 7 was 
engraved the Senate was organized on the original Greek system. 
Here Menander bequeaths a sum to the tribe ApoUonis of the Senate, 
i. e. the part of the Senate which was selected from that tribe. 

It is unfortunate that the date of the inscriptions quoted here and in 
§ 13 is uncertain. Inscr. 7 can hardly be later than the fii*st century ; 
the names suit that period. A woman called Dometia was probably 
bom not later than a.d. 68 ; and the other names would be perfectly 
consistent even with an earlier date. On the whole 70-100 seems 
a fair guess ; and we may infer as probable that the Laodicean Senate 



' Or, as the board of strategoi was scrutiny (^oKifiaala) conducted by the 

probably large, one or two of the revising officials : the conditions related 

highest strategoi may have acted as to age, property, honourable oc<:upation, 

^(traaral, and free birth. 

* Each senator had to submit to a ** So in no. 6, see p. 63. 
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was romanized after that time. The mutilated inscription, no. 6, 
affords no sure criterion of date, but is not likely to be earlier than 
the second century. Now Mr. Hicks has brought out the probability 
that in a.d. io6 the Ephesian Senate of 450 members was formed by 
electing 75 from each tribe ; and, as he thinks, it must have been 
organized on the Greek modeP. On the other hand Hadrian in 129 
wrote to the Ephesian Senate requesting them to admit L. Erastus ; 
and the analogy of cases in the Bithynian senates forces us to infer 
that the constitution was of the same type ; and the Bithynian 
senates had been of the Roman type since the Lex Fompeia, b. c. 64 ^. 
Between ic6 and 129, therefore, a change perhaps occurred in Ephesos 
from the Greek to the Roman type ; and the two Laodicean inscrip- 
tions point to a change having occurred in Laodiceia about the same 
period. Marquardt, on the contrary, considers that the senate of 
Miletos, Ephesos, and Cyzicos was Greek in type as late as the time 
of the Antonines ^. We must wait for further evidence ; but it seems 
clear that the senate of Temnos was Roman in type in the time of 
Cicero (p, Flac. 18, 43). 

The honour of serving on the senate was accompanied by heavy 
burdens. Entry-money was required from new members, at first 
only from those who were added beyond the proper number (Pliny 
ad Traj. 39), later from all*. They were forced to be personally 



^ Mr. Hicks, indeed, considers that 
the proportion, seventy-five per tribe, 
was always maintained, even after the 
senate was romanized. Pliny Epist, ad 
Traj, 39 shows that romanized senates 
had a fixed number of members. 

' Mr. Hicks considers that the roman- 
ized Senate of Ephesos was filled up by 
cooptation, and that beyond the strict 
number 450, it admitted honorary mem- 
bers; and he explains the letter of 
Hadrian, and the frequent appoint- 
ments of successful athletes as senators, 
as referring to honorary senators. The 
idea seems to me to be too modern. 
Mr. Hicks's only arguments ai*e founded 
on analogies from the constitution of 
modern London and the Oxford colleges 
(Sicily affords a nearer analogy, Mar- 
quardt, p. 2 1 1 ). The senate had become 
an ordo ; and it was an honour and 
a title to be of senatorial rank. Now 
Erastus in due course could only become 



a senator at the next revision ; and 
Hadrian asks the senate to hold the 
scrutiny immediately, and admit him 
provisionally until the list was foimally 
made up at the ensuing revision : the 
case of magistrates furnished a complete 
analogy, for they took their seats at 
once, and were afterwards put on the 
list at the next revision. The scrutiny 
of Erastus might be performed by the 
supreme board of magistrates, or by a 
committee (decempHmi ?). Pliny, Ep. ad 
Traj. 39 and 1 13, mentions such senators, 
appointed heneficio imperatoris, as com- 
mon. 

* Menadier Ephesii p. 30 : Mai*quardt 
Staatsalt. I p. 211, Cyzicos p. 53 f. 

* Pliny consulted Trajan whether 
entry-money was compulsory. Trajan 
replied, 1 1 3, that it was not compulsory ; 
those who were willingly appointed 
would pay voluntarily from motives of 
ambition ; in the case of unwilling 
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respoDBible for the investment of the money belonging to the state ; 
the beginning of this custom was proposed by Pliny to Trajan, and 
decidedly rejected by him (54, 55) ; but afterwards it became regular, 
and the dekaprotoiy § 13, were especially charged with the management. 
Thus the honour was changed first into a duty, and finally into 
a burden, running the same course by which all honores were trans- 
formed into munera. When it assumed this form, the burden became 
hereditary, for the senate could not be filled up in any other way. 
Thus the pernicious system of hereditary castes grew up in the 
Byzantine empire ^. 

§ 13. Dkkaprotoi. In inscr. no. 6 an i^eTaarrj^ occurs. This is, 
however, not & certain proof that the Roman system had been intro- 
duced, for i^eraarai or XoyiaraC or cSOvvoi were also well-known 
officials of pure Qi*eek type, charged with duties analogous to cer- 
tain of the Roman censorial functions. But in this case the same 
person who had been i^eTaarrrj^ also became dekapo^otoa ; and the 
decernprimi (SeKdnpcoToi) are certainly a Roman idea. Originally 
they were simply the first ten men on the list of the senate ; and it 
appears from the frequent references to the position of dekaprotos^ 
and still more from the use of the verb S€Ka7rp(0T€V€iv, in lists of 
municipal offices filled by individual citizens, that some distinct office 
and power was implied by the term. According to Mommsen {Stoats-' 
recht in 852) the deceviprimi or S€Kd7rpa>Toi regularly appear in 
situations where the senate in its official capacity has to play a part, 
and does so by deputing a committee to represent it. It is form- 
ally laid down by Ulpian {Digest 50, 3, 1) that the list of municipal 
senators must be made in the order of dignity and seniority according 
to office, first those who had been qniTvquennales or had filled that 
office which was reckoned highest in the city. A person therefore 
could hardly be one of the dekaprotoi unless he had filled the highest 
office in the state, and this at Laodiceia must have been that of first 
atrategoa, 

Dekaprotoi in the simplest and earliecll form are mentioned in two 
inscriptions of Amorgos (CIO 2264 and 2264 b add,), where it is 
added that they performed the duties which wei*e (in the Oreek 
senate) performed by prytaneia. 

In the third century and later the dekaprotoi seem to have been 
specially occupied in the collection of taxes. They wei*e responsible 



memberB, the castom of each city must ^ 1 have to thank Prof. H. F. Pelham 
be followed (which implies that fees for answering my questions on several 
had become universal in some cities). points about the senates. 
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for loss or deficiency, and it was therefore necessary that they should 
be men of property. It is quite probable that when this duty was 
imposed on them, they ceased to be merely the .first ten by office and 
seniority, and were selected^ with a view to financial suitability. 
They were really servants collecting the imposts of the central 
government. 

Again we find C. Julius Faterculus an athlete and senator, where 
the term is used simply as a term indicative of rank and has none of 
the real official character ^. The senate has now become an ordo. 

§ 14. Gerousia and Neoi. That a Gerousia existed at Laodiceia 
may be assumed as certain ; but no proof has been yet found. The 
Keoi were also united in a social organization. In Mr. WhittalFs 
collection I have seen a coin with the legend AAOAIKEXIN-NEOI^. 
On the character of these bodies, see Ch. Ill § 13. 

§' 15. The Magistrates. Evidence about the magistrates of Lao- 
diceia is so scanty that it is not possible to do much more than state 
the questions for future investigation. The analogy of other Asian 
cities throws some light on the few references in inscriptions ; but the 
great diversity of usage in difierent cities of Asia makes all inferences 
from analogy uncertain. Uniformity was gradually introduced as the 
municipal system of the province was romanized ; and analogies of 
romanized institutions have more probability than analogies of Greek 
customs. The old Greek constitution of Laodiceia is quite likely to 
have differed from that of Smyrna or Ephesos in regard to any office 
common to both states ; whereas in later Boman time any common 
office was probably of the same character in both. 

Magistracies were of two types, honours and burdens {honores and 
Tiiunera, dp\ai and Xeirovpyiai). The former brought an accession of 
dignity with a salary, or at least they did not necessarily entail 
expenditure, whereas the latter expressly required expenditure in 
defined ways. The distinction, though not introduced by the Romans, 
was greatly modified by them ; and it is difficult to apply it in detail. 
The honores were often voluntarily accompanied by expenditure by 
ambitious or patriotic citizens, while several offices, mentioned as 
munera in the Digest L 4, 14, were probably esteemed honores in the 
original Greek constitution ; and varying distinctions were made in 



^ Menadier p. 100 considers that they ' BCH 1887 p. 352 : read rffv Kparia- 

were chosen from the citizens as a rrfv [yvvalKo], and on the other side 

whole and not from the senators alone perhaps cifiariofra>[X]tf see p. 42. 

This is improbable : probably care was ' I do not know what became of the 

taken that the richest citizens should coin at his sale, 
be senators. 
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different cities {Dig. L 4, 18, 2 and 19). Munera were multiplied in 
the later Roman system, and the imposition of heavy burdens on pro- 
perty was carried to an extreme, and certainly helped to produce that 
slavery to system and that absence of individuality, energy, and 
pei*8onal freedom, which made the later empire weak against foreign 
enemies. The individual citizen in later times had few rights and 
little opportunity of initiating action of any kind : his life was marked 
out for him ; for that which was not ordered by the central govern- 
ment was ordered by the trade-guilds, such as still control commerce 
in some parts of the country ^. Thus castes were formed, and a man's 
life was fixed from his birth, only the church and the monastery or 
hermitage being beyond this rigid system. The history of the Asian 
cities under the Empire is a gradual decline from the freedom of the 
Greek constitution, through growing centralization of government and 
abridgement of municipal power, to the caste-system and the annihila- 
tion of individual freedom and life under the Byzantine Emperor. 
The complete domination of the centralized principle of government 
in the Catholic Church had a great influence in hastening and fixing 
the Byzantine style of administration. 

§ 16. Official Dress. How far official dress was worn by the 
magistrates, evidence hardly exists. It is indeed certain that some 
of the higher ofl&cials at least wore a special dress; but in all the 
cases of this which are known the dress was probably the survival of 
some ancient religious institution. This is certain in the case of the 
municipal Stephanephoroi (§ 10) and the Basileis or other representa- 
tives of early kingship ^ ; and probably in many cases unknown to 
us magistracies representative of the old priestly dignities existed in 
Asian cities. But the remark of Attalos son of Folemon, quoted in 
§ 5, shows how much importance was attached to dress ^, and there 
can be little doubt that some right of dress was conferred by official 
position, though it is doubtful whether, in most cases, it was more 
than the right of wearing the municipal senatorial dress. 

In Aphi'odisias a term occurs denoting a magistrate which seems 
to be derived from his official dress. The officer who superintends 
the practical work of placing the dedication in one instance is called 



' E. g. at Angora (Ancyra) the mule- Petronius Cena Trimdlck. with Fried- 

teers fonn (or formed) a guild, and the l&nder*8 notes p. 210, 308, in respect 

guild-master assigned to each muleteer of the eagerness of oflQcials in small 

his share of business. towns of Italy to wear official dress and 

' See Strabo p. 633. have official insignia borne in front of 

' Compare Horace Siat, I 5, 36 and them. 
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Phoinikous^ because he wears a purple robe. The term, so far as 
I know, is unique. The robe must have been one entirely of purple, 
not with merely a purple border such as was probably worn by all 
magistrates {purpurea^ ^ not praelexta). Official dress was a Roman 
rather than a Greek idea ; and except where an official represents 
an old religious dignity, we may be sure that any ti*ace of official dress 
must be due to Roman influence. 

§ 17. Archons, Grammateus. The title archon, so common in 
Asia, never occurs on coins or inscriptions of Laodieeia \ Eckhel 
has observed the rule that in cities which put the title ypaiifiaT^is 
on their coins, no allusion to the existence of magistrates entitled 
Archons is found * ; whereas such cities frequently can be proved to 
possess strategai, and often mention them on their coins. EckheVs 
rule is not absolutely coiTect, but there seems to be a tendency 
towards it, which suggests that, where archons existed, the gram- 
mateis were less important and therefore less likely to be mentioned 
on coins. 

In Tralleis the office of gramniateus is mentioned as the climax 
of a municipal career^. Mr. Hicks, p. 82, well observes that in 



' KaratTK€va(rayAvov rov (poivtiKovvTos tu 
T^ TTJ9 arparrfyiat avrov XP^^ (BGH 1 885 
p. 78). It is difficult to say whether 
avTov here refers to the Phoinikous or 
to the dedicator. If the former is the 
case, one of the stralegoi must have 
worn officially a purple robe (perhaps 
as continuing an older office of the 
style of king or priest) ; if the latter, 
the Phoinikous must be some veiy high 
official, whose action was intended to 
give special distinction to the dedica- 
tion. The second alternative is more 
probable. Pedisas, which is written in 
larger letters, is probably the familiar 
name of the dedicator (MM. Paris and 
Holleaux express doubt as to its inten- 
tion) : such familiar names are often 
added (generally in dative or genitive). 

* In Rome the toga purpurea was 
worn by kings, by generals in triumpho, 
by certain magistrates when presiding 
at certain of the great games (espec. 
ludi Apollinares) or when engaged in 
certain sacrifices, and under the Empire 
by the consuls on First January and 
by the emperors at feasts and games. 



' A letter, Josephus Ant, Jud, XIV 

10, 20, begins AaodiMcav apxpvrts Tnin^ 
'Pupipiij^ r. V, [dvd]virar^ xalptiv (so Ho- 
molle, BCH 1 882 p. 608 for 'Pa^iX/o) and 
xmaria) ; but here €ipxovT€s denotes the 
magistrates as a body. 

* He gives as examples Adramyttion, 
Antioch Mae., Apameia Mae., Ephesos, 
Kilbianoi (Lower), Magnesia Mae., My- 
lasa, Nysa, Pergamos, Tralleis. But at 
Antioch Mae. both Archons and Gram- 
mateis are mentioned ; and at Magnesia 
Mae. Archons certainly occur, while the 
legend FP is not quite so certain. 
Ephesos has APX on alliance-coins, 
and there were archons there in earlier 
times (see C. Curtius in Hermes IV 
p. 225). Megara is the only city out- 
side of Asia which mentions a gram- 
mateus on coins. See p. 212. 

* See inscr. in CIG 2931 r. *\ovkiov 
Mcpopbpov Kvpvjkiavhv fitra iroWas dpxat 
Koi \(iTovpyia£ ypappxtr^wravra r^r ir6\t»£ 
ini(fiavSii '. and there we find also the 
expression yvoiprj arpcmjyav koI tov ypafi- 
fiarioit roO dqfiov. 
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Ephesos, 'as the vigour of the popular assembly declined^ it was 
left more and more to the graniTriateus to arrange its business : he 
co-operated with the strategoi in drafting the decrees ^, he had them 
engraved, he took charge of money left to the people,' &c. ; and the 
analogy of Ephesos probably may be applied widely. The ' gram- 
rnateii8 of the city ' is probably identical with the * graTwmatetis of 
the denxoa* and the ^gramviateua of senate and demos* (CIG 3151-3) ; 
but the * grammateua of the senate ' is to be distinguished. 

The close relation that existed between the Clerk and the Strat^oi 
explains the inscriptions on coins of Hadrian and Sabina, 

AfPinniNOC . rPAM • AN€0HK€N 
AfPinniNOC • CTPATHrnN • AN€0HK€. 

Probably both commemorate the same dedication by Agrippinus. 

§ 18. Strategoi. There was a boai'd of strategoi at Laodioeia, 
taking their designation from the first and eponymous strategoa (0/ 
nepl . . . oTpaTrjyoi CIG 3948), who apparently was styled Strategos 
of the City (r^y tt^Xco)?) *, and had charge of the revenues {yevofievo? 
inl T&v Srjfioaifov Trpoa-SScov)^ for in Ath. Mitth, 1891 p. 145 Q. Pom- 
ponius Flaccus is praised because * he acted as strategos of the city 
in a way advantageous to the people and gave attention to the public 
I'evenues.' The question arises what relation existed between this 
strategos and the ' superintendent of public estates ' (inscr. 6). These 
estates were probably let out to individual farmers {fiiaO<oTai)j who 
paid a rent or share of produce to the state ; and the superintendent 
looked after the state interest \ It is probable that the latter was 
a subordinate official in the financial department over which the first 
strategos presided as ' First Lord of the Treasury,' 

The number and composition of the board of strategoi is unknown. 
Besides the City-strategos there was (2) a Night-strategos, who was 
probably a superintendent of police charged with the maintenance of 



^ In Amorgos the dekaprotoi seem to 
have been the arrangers of the business 
of the assembly, CIG 2264 and 2264 ^ 

(p. 63). 

* At Stratonikaia Car. there was 
a board of four strategoi, three for the 
city, and one for the country, BCH 1891 
p. 424. At Cyzicos there was a board 
of six aTpQTriyovvTfg TTJg noXtcoSy and 
apparently each of the six was indi- 
vidually styled orpanyyiff r^y nSKinSy 
for the third in one list is mentioned 
with that title, BCH 1890 p. 537 ; but 



the eponymous magistrate has the title 
in Bev. M. Or, 1893 p. 13. The title 
arparrfyS^v rhv nparov r^inw also was 
widely used, Waddington 845, 883 
(Aizanoi), BCH 1886 p. 416 (Thyatira), 
&c. A similar formula occurs in the 
case of archons; see Aih, Mitth, 1887 
p. 173 and CIG 3773 (where read 
[apx\oyT09 rov a T6nov . . . dpx^iv<Trov dih 
piovf see Mordtmann in Ath. Mitth. 
1887 p. 174). See Addenda. 

' A similar iirifntXtrnit tS>v drifuxriav x^- 
plctv existed at Colossai (Wadd. 1693 b). 
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order by night, the prevention of fires, &c. (3) The relation of this 
official to the orpaTrjyb? iirl r^y €lprjvrj9 (at Smyrna CIG 3151) is 
uncertain. It is probable that these are varying names for the same 
officer, who was head of the gens cCarmea. Pionius mentions a atra- 
tegos at Smyrna as engaged in keeping order by night, and Lightfoot 
seems right in identifying him with the orpanyyoy inl Trj9 elp^vrj^, 
while it is very difficult to avoid also the identification with the 
Night-strategos ^. The latter office is mentioned in the Digest as 
a munvs ^ ; but many offices which were originally honores seem to 
have become munera in later times. 

Two other official names occur which are connected with this 
subject. One is the Paraphylax, who is evidently the head of the 
paraphylakitai, a kind of gens d'armes ^ ; the other is the Eirenarck. 
In an inscription of Nysa the Eirenarch and the Paraphylax are 
distinguished from each other (BCH 1883 p. 274) ; and in one of 
Sebastopolis the Eirenarch and the Night-strategos are distinguished. 
Prof. O. Hirschfeld proposes to understand that the Eirenarch was 
not a municipal, but an imperial, official, and that his authority 
extended over the whole province (in which case the municipal 
Night-strategos and Paraphylax would be subordinate to him) ; but 
I do not think that he has proved his case ^. At present there is not 
evidence to show the relations between these various offices. 



* Vit Polycarpi § 18, and Lightfoot 
ad loc. It is, however, doubtful whether 
Pionius's words can be used as an au- 
thority for the official terminology of 
the second century: the author may 
have used, and probably did use, the 
o£Qcial names of his own time (i. e. 
probably fourth century, Lightfoot, p. 
I on). The noctumae custodiae prae- 

fectua at Amisos (quoted from Apuleius 
Met, p. 178 by M. Cagnat de municipal, 
et provinc, militiis p. 14) may also be 
either the one or the other. The Night- 
strategos also occurred at Sebastopolis 
of Caria (Sterrett E. J. no. 25); but 
I do not think that Prof. 0. Hirsch- 
feld is justified in quoting the phrase 
M ijj (TTparrjyiq. at Colonia Antiochia 
Pisidiae as a proof that he was an 
official there (Berlin Sitzungsber, 1891 
p. 868). 

* 50, 4, 18, 12 nycfosirategi et pistrin- 
arum curatores pensanale muntis ineunt. 



» See Ch. VIII App, ; Hist, Geogr, p. 
178; 0. Hirschfeld Berlin Sitzungsher, 
1 89 1 p. 868. A paraphylax at Nysa 
(BCH 1883 p. 274), at Tralleis (16.), 
lotapa (GIG 4413 c), Magnesia Mae. 
(Kontoleon ayc«cdorot Mucpao*. imypat^ai 
no. 90), Mossyna or Hierapolis (inscr. 
31), Eumeneia, and among the Ormeleis 
(Ch. IX § 3). 

* The expression in inscr. of Sebas- 
topolis Cariae (Sterrett E. J. no. 25) 

. . . Ttifuus tlprjvapxiKoig appears to prove 
that the eirenarchate (or the honours 
&c. pertaining to that office) had been 
given by the city as a reward for paving 
the exedra (i.e. probably he had pro- 
mised, (Vi/yyciXaro, to do so and was 
elected). The eirenarchate is fre- 
quently given in lists of offices held by 
an individual, but the asiarchate (which 
was imperial) is also often given in 
similar lists. 
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(4) The Strategoa inl rfj^ ya>pa9 (or t^v \di>pav or tov9 SrjfjLov^) was 
probably charged with the care of peace and order in the villages 
scattered over the wide territories of these great cities (on those of 
Laodiceia see § 2)^. At Alabanda there were two^; and we find 
a monument erected by the state to two of them who had been slain 
in the performance of their duty (t€T€\€vtijk6t€9 irrrip rrj^ narpiSo^ 
BCH1881 p. 180). 

(5) The Nomophylax was perhaps a member of the board: but the 
phrase Si aimvo^ voii(xf>v\a^ (CIG 3937) is hardly consistent with this. 
But the office of a Nomophylax is enumerated in the career of 
Q. Pomponius Flaccus after those of City-strategos and Agoranomos, 
and before that of Night-strategos {Ath, Mitth. 1891 p. 145), which 
makes it probable that the Nomophylax was one of the supreme 
board of magistrates. At Laodiceia he had to spend money in respect 
of practical arrangements (olKoi^ofLrjfiaTa) and to manage certain distri- 
butions of oil (a duty which generally fell on the gymnasiarch) ; and 
he might acquire popularity by defraying this expense from his own 
pocket ^. At Mylasa he acted as supervisor in matters of finance and 
public property (BCH 188 1 p. 1 12, Ath. Mitth. 1890 p. 269). The Oiko- 
nomos at Smyrna (CIG 3162) was a strategos, and probably of similar 
duties to the Nomophylax. 

(6) On a coin with type Zeus Laodikenos occurs the legend 
[A]MAIEIOZ • NOMO0ETHZ: Nomothetes and Nomophylax were 
perhaps different names of the same official, and the former was 
certainly a strategoa at Smyrna *. Part of his duty probably was to 
superintend the customs and ways of society, especially among the 
young, and to transfer them from class to class as they grew older. 
The 7raiSov6fjL09 at Teos and Nikomedeia was perhaps a subordinate 
official of similar character (CIG 3773, coiTected Ath. Mitth. 1887 

p. 174). 

The following names of strategoi occur in other Asian cities. 

(7) oTpaTrjyh^ inl t&u SttXcdv is known at Smyrna, where Menadier 
infers from Philostratus vit. Soph. U 16 al Sk olkoi ri/ial h tov9 



^ 0. Hirschfeld 1. c. identifies this 
official with the Nycto-strategos, and 
takes no notice of the Eireno- strategos ; 
and he quotes Henzen, Annali d. Inst. 
1 852 p. 1 18 f as agreeing with him. 

* Compare BCH 1886 p. 314 (Ala- 
banda) ; Wadd. 1604, 161 1, BCH 1890 
p. 606, Annali 1852 p. 124 (two at 
Aphrodisias) ; BCH 1891 p. 424 (one at 
Stratonikaia Car., where M. Cousin 



quotes also Syllog. Constantinop. 1880- 
81 napapr. p. 53 [Tralleis] and Ath, 
Mitth. II p. 224 [Rhodes]). 

» Ath. Mitth, 1 891 p. 145 ak€i^apra 
€V Tols iiriOTifioif fipL€pais nap* iavrov Korit 
firjiKi Kai vofKxfyvXoKTiaayra fitra rov Koi 
ras vnfp rS>v olKOVofifjparw danayag fTf- 
noirjtrSai nap* iavrov, 

* Waddington 1522 a t6p vofjLo0€Triv 
TTJs GTpaTTiyias, 
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dp\i€pia9 T€ Kol aT€<l>avov/i€i^ov9 t^v int t&v ottXcdv (di/rjyov) that he 
was chief of the board (Waddington 1522 a). 

(8) oTpaTriyh kmrpono^ (Smyrna CIG3151, 3162: cp. Waddington 
on 1522 a). 

(9) nofjLnaio^ orpaTrjyS^ (Smyrna 3348) superintended processions 
and religious ceremonies, and was perhaps the same as 

(10) 6 €7r2 rod Upov (Smyrna CIG 3151, 3152, 3162): Menadier 
proves that he was a atrategoa. 

(11) 6 ent Tov (TTe<f>dvov and (12) u kwl rrj9 SiaTd^€<»9 are also 
perhaps titles of strategd at Smyrna (CIG 3 151). 

No city probably had so large a supreme board as 12; but titles 
varied in different cities ^ 

§ 19. Agoranomos. This very common officer existed at Laodiceia ; 
he is more widely known in Asia than any other official. The office 
is mentioned in Ath. Mitth. 1891 p. 145 between that of orpaTrjyo? 
Tfj9 TToXco)? and those of yofio<f>v\a^ and oTparrjyh^ Kark vvicra in such 
a way as to suggest the possibility that all were members of the 
supreme board. The agoranomos regulated the markets and retail- 
trade, and was inspector of weights and measures. 

§ 20. Other ITuntcipal Officials. A superintendent of public 
works (ipyeniaTdTri^) is mentioned ; but in such a way as to 
suggest that a special superintendent was appointed for each special 
building. 

The Gymnasiarch is almost invariably found in Asian cities (see 
Apameia). 

The Seitones, who was charged with the duty of seeing that a suffi- 
cient stock of food to feed the great population was maintained, was 
certainly an important official (see § 3). 

§ 21. Imperial Officials. Few officials of the imperial service 
are referred to at Laodiceia. Occasionally a proconsul is mentioned ; 
and probably it may be inferred in such cases that he either visited 
the city, or had some important business transaction with it. When 
the state erected any great public building, it required first of all to 
get the sanction of the proconsul : such at least was the custom in 
Bithjmia-Pontus when Pliny was governor. Hence the proconsul's 
name was often mentioned in the dedicatory inscriptions on public 
buildings (inscrs, i, 4). 

Marcellus, proconsul a.d. 70-3, Popilius Pedo, proconsul 160-1, are 
mentioned on coins, which perhaps were struck to commemorate visits 



' arpaTtjyos eVi rav fcVcov, i.e. pmetor peregrinuSy is a Roman, not an Asian 
official. 
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during the progresses which governors often made through their 
province. 

An imperial procurator (P. Aelius) Macrianus, is mentioned CIG 3939, 
which seems to be erected by one of his freedmen^ or dependents. 
Perhaps Tib. Claudius Tryphon, inscr. 5,was also an imperial procurator. 
Such an official must doubtless have resided at Laodiceia to super- 
intend the fiacus, M. Aurelius Claudius, Aug. lib. proc. (honoured at 
Attouda CIG 3950), was an official of similar position. 

§ 22. Pereqbim. The Romans resident at Laodiceia must have 
been both numerous and powerful ; and it is noteworthy that in 
inscr. 2 they are mentioned before the denioa. This order occurs also 
at Assos (Eph. Ep. V 155) and elsewhere. They consisted chiefly of 
Italians who had settled for trading pui*poses, and natives of Laodiceia 
who had obtained the civitaa, together with a small number of officials. 
After Caracalla s time the distinction between citizens of Laodiceia 
and Boman incolae ceased to exist. Their organization and status 
will be described under Apameia. 

The Jews who resided in considerable numbers at Laodiceia ranked 
probably as a separate people ^ until a. d. 70, when all national rights 
were withdrawn from them. They are mentioned in a letter addressed 
by the government of Laodiceia to Gaius Rabirius in 48 or 45 B.C, \ 
and they had perhaps been introduced by Antiochus the Great § i. 
They also will be discussed under Apameia. 

Sedatus Theophilus of Nikaia, who had been praetor and was 
therefore of senatorial rank^ seems to have had some connexion with 
Laodiceia; for L. Sedatius (sic!) Theophilus, who is praised in 
CIG 3937 as a benefactor to his fatherland, seems to be a relative 
of his *. 



» The inscription may be completed 
on this assumption : [ri. AiXioi'] Maicpi- ' 

OPOV \to\v Kf)dTHTT\oV tfVlJTpOffOV TOV Sf- 

^arov n. AtXio9 *Afii[av6t top narpwya ?]. 
' They are called the tBuos tS»v 'Iov- 

' Josephus Ant, Jud, XIV 10, 20. 
See § 17. 

* Waddington in Mem, de Vlnst, 1867 
p. 256. L. Sedatius is a Laodicean and 
cannot be identical with the Nicaean. 



Borghesi Ann, 1855 p. 32 identifies the 
latter with M. Sedatius C. F. Severianus 
COS. stiff, between 140 and 152 along 
with P. Septumius Aper, CIL 111 1575, 

II 2008. Aristides met him consulting 
Asclepios at Pergamos Or, Sact\ II p. 531, 

III p 574 (Jebb pp. 301, 324). See 
Mommsen on GIL III 1575 and Berl, 
AbhandL i860 p. 610, CIL XIV 246, 250, 
Borghesi (Entires VIII p. 473. 
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INSCBIPTIONS OF LAODICEIA. 



It is unnecessary to repeat the text of such inscriptions as are already 
published correctly, or in which the corrections needed have been suffi- 
ciently stated in the preceding remarks. 

1. (R. 1884). On an epistyle block in the ruins of the gymnasium. 
AvTOKpiropi Tpaliai;<p *Ahpi(w^ Kaiaapi 2€)3aoT<p koI ^aficCvri 2c^[aaT^ 
Aao^iKCCDj; rwi; iiil Avk<^ tj fiovkri Koi 6 brjfxos ? ? i]TTl ii^OvTrdrov TapyiKiov 
^Avt€[[\kov KaOUpmaav [to Tvp.va<nov}]. 

See § 6 (b). Gargilius Antiquus is not otherwise known. His son 
L. Pullaienus Gargilius Antiquus was legatm Aiigusti in Thrace and 
consul designate in 161, CIL III 7394. The name Gargilius (a f reed- 
man?) occurs in Cagnat Chron. d^Epigr. Afric. 189a p. 20. If he was 
proconsul in 123 or 124^ his consulship would fall about 109-112. 

2. (R. 1891). On an exedra found near the 'Ephesian Gate^ at the 
road-side : now at the station Appa. M. Sestio Philemoni Sacco libertus. 
M(ipfc<p 2i7(rri<p ^iXruiovi Sdicfcaii; i7r€A6t;[^€/>09]. 01 *Pa)/uiaio(. *0 A^/io;. 

The names of the resident Romans and the I)e^m% are within crowns, 
the Romans being above the Demos. Given wrongly BCH 1893 p. 250. 

3. (R. 1884). The letters are worn and &int^ but certain. Published 
CIG 3936 (after Chandler Inscr. I 31 slight faults in copy 2, 16, 17) 
with transcription very erroneous. The length of the gaps is carefully 
noted in my copy (9-16 complete on rights 8-16 have gaps on left) and 
the following restoration is certain. ^ fiovX^ koL 6 hrjp,o^ iT€ipLrj<rav 
Tariov NciKOor/Kirot; rod Il€piK\4ovi viav ripadhay bid t€ T[as t]ov Ttarpbs 
avn}s dp\as re koI \€t[T]ovpy(ai Koi ipy[€Tn](TTCurlai fcal bia [rdjv Tip66€iov 
aifTTJs [Nijicoorparoi; hi [fi]c[ra t]&v iX\<av &v Tra[pia]\€v Updrevaiv [re] 
TTJi 7oX€a>9 fcal [iv(]$riK€V t6 re <rT6[biov] ipi^iOiaTpov [\€Vk6\]l6ov Koi rds 
[TT€piK€tiJLivai oTois], 

The term ardbLov oLfjL<l>iO€aTpov is important and unique (compare d/ui0i- 
Oiarpov lirR6bpop,ov and onx<f>i,diaTpov arodv in Dionys. AuL Mom. IV 44, 
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III 68 ^). The Greek Stadium was like an elongated theatre, with seats 
round three sides, and the fourth a straight wall^ while the later Stadium 
was like an elongated amphitheatre^ with seats round all four sides. The 
term is misrepresented in CIG 3936 ; and the false text is ordinarily 
quoted as a proof that an amphitheatre was often built as an addition to 
a theatre (e.g. in Smith's Diet, Aufiq, ed. Ill s.v. Stadium). Tation 
having died was specially honoured {viav rip<Atha) by Senate and People : 
the term implies a public cultus, which was paid for of course by her 
family, not by the state. The date of this inscription is early in the 
second century, as is shown by the following, which can be properly 
restored from our corrected text in the present case. 

4. Published CIG 3935 from many varying copies. In the end of 2 
I follow Smith against Chandler, whose copy is preferred in CIG ^. Airo- 
K/)]<i[Topi] Tiro) Kato-api 2€/3aoT^ Ove(r7ra(rtai;(j>, UTTcir^ r6 f, airroKpiropo^ 
d€OV Oifioiraaiavov vl<S, koX r<p At^/ui^, Netfcoorparo^ AvkCov rod Neifcoorpdrot; 
TO [a]T[ajbiov ipL<l)t,]64aTpov k€VK6kL0ov iK tQv lhiu>v iviOriKtv ra TTpoaKei" 
yjfairra rod ipyov rcXctcio-ayros Ncucoo-rpdrov tov KkTjpovofxov avrov* koOu^ 
pdaoiTTos MdpKov OvKirlov Tpaiavov tov ivdimaTov^, The date is the 
latter part of 79 a.d. 

From this and the preceding inscr., we may restore the stemma of 
this distinguished family. Neikostratos the builder of the stadion died 
shortly before it was completed. His heir Neikostratos was probably 
his nephew; for, if he had been his son, the relationship would have 
been mentioned in place of the term ' heir.' 

Neikostratos 



Lykios 

I 



Perikles 

I 
Neikostratos 



I 
Neikostratos 

died about 78 a.d. 



Tation 



' ^ hpn^iBiarpos as an adjective is quoted 
only twice in Stephanus. 

' Chandler*s vtiortpot is evidently a 
conjecture of his own: Smith's TOYT 
is more trustworthy (CIG does not quote 
his text correctly), as he gives what he 
saw without trying to make it intel- 
ligible. 

' M. Ulpius Traianus, father of the 
emperor Trajan, was praetor not later 
than 65, consul sufiectus probably in 



69 or 70, legatus Augusti of Syria in 
the year 76-7 (and naturally for two 
years after), proconsul of Asia 79-80, 
died later than Pliny's Paneg. 100, 
deified between 112 and 114. Wadd. 
puts his consulship 70 or 71, Liebenam 
in 69 definitely, on ground solely of 
his proconsulate in 79-80, but the in- 
terval under Vespasian was nine years 
(Wadd. Pastes p. 13). 
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5. Published CIG 3949 from several copies, with a different restora- 
tion. A[ii:j Mcyio-^Tip] ]S[a>]r77p( xal AvroKpiropi [AofxiTiav<^ erased] KaCaapt 
Sc/SaoT^ ipXitpel ixfyCart^y bripLapxLKrjs i(o[v(T[as to • , virdry to ' , avTo- 
Kpiropi t6 • , Ti)3]€p[tos KXav\bios, Sc/Saorov aiT€k€v0€pofy Tpvijxav tovs 
Tpipyovi Kol TO, Ti€pi Tov$ TTvpyovi Kol rd TpCmjkov cvv [iravrl T<p icoV/uKp 
KoOUpwaev]* 

This inscription is said to have been found near the Asopos ; and it is 
clear that it belongs to the elaborate gateway by which the road from 
the coast and the Maeander valley entered the city immediately after 
crossing the Asopos. Fellows says that from the bridge over the Asopos 
' a paved road leads to a triple-arched entrance to the city.' 

In CIG 3949 the inscription is attributed to Nero on account of the 
name of the imperial freedman; but the length of the gap suits the 
above restoration, and the titulature is more characteristic of Domitian. 
A freedman of Claudius might still be acting under Domitian. 

6. Published CIG 3945 after Pococke. A]a[o]b[iK4<ov ff fiovXri Ka]i 6 

hrj\ii]o[s iT€Cfiria'€V N€LK6pLaxo[v] lla[ o]v [t6]i; [y]v[iiva]<T[apx^ov [rrji 

7roA€?]a>9 Kol i^eraarriv #c[al?] o"[6]ira)y[Tjj;] fcal b€K6,TT\p(OTov koI] iiripLtXtjTrjv 
yoolpCdov] blrjlpLoaCiDV rrjs ttoXco)?. 

The title^ Superintendent of Public Estates^ is found at Colossai 
(Wadd. 1693 ^)- 

7. Published AlA. MUth. 1891 p. 146 from the copy of M. Weber, with 
incorrect transcription, tovtov tov fitaixov icT/derat i] fiov\r\ Ka$<as ijaae^ 
aifTjj aT€<f)av<aTiKbv Ilvd6b(i>poi Aiorci/Aot; brjv, ^y tua a-Tii^auovTai ^k(k) to^v 
TOKtav KaT iviavTov' 6fi0^a>9 koI M4vavbpos Saxrt/uiot;^ tov M^vdvbpov tov 
QefiCcoDvos 6 TTJs AJcA0^s airrov v[t]os koI avrdi JcaroAc^irci orc^arwrtKor r^ ^ 
TTJs fiovkrjs Ti] <f>vkfj TTJ ^AiroWiavCbi br}v, . . ^i; [t]^ aopQ KrjbivdrjtTiTai 
6 Mivavbpoi, rj i(m,v (ro/)[d]s icara pLcaTjvfipCav' /ut€^' bv oib€vl i[^]i<TTaL 
KTibevOrjvai kT€p<a Ttvi' 6pLoi<»>[s] KaTaXiXoL7r€V Koi Aofx^TCa [Tjdra, 7/ 7rar/)[a- 
bi\<f)riy Tovs Trpoaobovs T<av . . . .]voi}v \<apia)v tQv 6vT0i[v iv , . , 

It is doubtful whether only half a line or one and a half lines are lost 
after TraTpabikt^ri. Themison is a name that points back to the Seleucid 
period (p. 252). 

8. Published CIG 3938 with incorrect restoration. The restoration 
here given is in parts uncertain, [aviarrja^v Ttkiqaiov tov ?] ^^vitopLov [^ 
ipyaaia ito^KOC^TSiv yva<f)i[<av Pa<f)4a}v Koi] aTr\ovpy[&]v' iiripLekfjOeiaTis ttjs 



^ Compare with this form rjaxdrog ^ Probably [Zjcaaipov should be read, 
no. 17. In Ath. MUth. 1. c. the reading ' rfj is an error of the engraver, and 
Ka$ioiT^afr€ (= KaOmawaf) is preferred. should be omitted here. 
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iLVa[(niL(T€(AS r^J vcjoicopoi; \t&v ^€fiaar(i)v Kal] Trj[s] ^AaCas [jxriTpoirokeois] 
Aaod[i]icaia»i; [tQp iirl AvKf^f. 

The restoration of the opening phrase is very uncertain; but an 
Exchange is a building likely to have existed in Laodiceia^ and the 
conjoined trades might naturally place an honorary statue and inscription, 
near it. The succeeding phrase is restored by M. Waddington. 

9. M. G. Weber has published in Bet\ ArcheoL 189a II p. a88 and 
PI. XXII a gravestone from Laodiceia with rude reliefs; the inscription 
which is badly restored by him deserves repetition. Two lines (now 
almost entirely lost) were engraved on the raised border at the top of 
the stones : these are really the conclusion of the text. Below them 
line 3 begins with a common formida. The stone is complete at the 
bottom ; and the conclusion of the inscription was placed on the border 
at the top. Line 3 to \rip^ov koX Ta\ iv avrt^ df[yLaTa <f>afi]ri[k]iKa lariv 
Aiovv(T[ov A. ^opviov AaobiKioos, <l>vk7Js AaobiKiboSj kou ttjs yvvaiKOi airov 
*AfJLfjLlas' iv ^ ^p<{><(> Krjb€vd7ia'ovTai avTol rat koI TiKv{a) avrCiv xal t4kv<i}V 

TaUva, iKTos el ixri (line i) iv [ jfx U/oei [ . . . • 

]ri karaixivT} *. 

The name Aiowa-lov A, <PoppCov is uncertain. M. Weber reads A and 
takes it as abbreviation of a second name ; but such a method of writing 
a personal name is unknown to me. The cross-bar of the A is incomplete 
and faint; and the reading A is highly probable. Greek inscriptions 
often err in the form of Latin names ; and here a Latin name^ L. Fumius 
Dionysius^ has been given in non-Latin order by a person who did not 
know Latin. L. Fumius Dionysius was a freedman, who was proud of 
having obtained the citizenship at Laodiceia, and boasts of it on this 
monument, the object of which is stated in 1. 4. The reading is uncertain, 
but [<l)aix]r}[k]iKi is highly probable, if we allow the correction of A to A^ 
The grave, in that case, is intended to accommodate Dionysios, his wife, 
children, and grandchildren, and also his famUia, The latter must 
probably be understood as a school of gladiators ^ kept by Dionysios (of 
course as a business-speculation). 

10. Published CIG 3942 (the correction fxovofia\Coi>v from fiovofiix^^^ 
is made p. 1 105). Mi/^fuz fiovoyLaxl<av t&v hoOivrmv vvd ip)(i€p€a)s Kal 
<rT€<l>avrj<f)6pov Aiok\4ovs tov MtirpoipCKov, 



* Perhaps [ejyfcrraficyi;. to fill the space. 

^ The letter before HA was either K, 'A tomb for a family of gladiators 

A, X, or M. [M]i}diie^ Bifutra seems near Eumeneia inscr. 79; another at 

inadmissible and unintelligible. Prob- Tralleis Wadd. 615. 
ably two or three letters are needed 
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This inscription is of a common type^ It is *the tomb of the 
gladiators at the show given by Diokles.' The Greek can be understood 
only as a translation of the Latin phrase dare gladiatare9^ * to give a show 
of gladiators.' The character and position of Diokles as High-priest in 
the Laodicean cultos of the Emperors have been discussed § 9. In this 
position he had to give gladiatorial exhibitions (and venationes) of the 
Roman type. This custom, as established by law, has been treated 
admirably by Mommsen Ephem, Epigr, VII p. 389 f. (esp. 404), from 
whom I learn most of what is said here ; but in some details I diCFer. 
The duty was imposed on the great officials of the imperial cultus^ the 
High-priests {iipxupHs), of giving exhibitions of the Roman type. In 
the province Asia Mommsen infers from the monuments that the Asiarchs 
alone exhibited these shows of gladiators ; but I think he is not justified 
in assuming that the ^Apyji^pti^ mentioned in the inscriptions of Parion, 
Aphrodisias, and Laodiceia were ^Ap^uptl^ ^Aaiasy for if they had been 
so, their dignity would probably have been stated. They were probably 
high-priests of a municipal cultus of the Emperors at these cities^ who, 
as we must infer, were under the same legal obligation as the Asiarchs 
to give munera and venationes. Hence, when Mommsen proceeds to 
argue that the tombs were not intended for gladiators slain in the actual 
exhibitions, but for those who died during the course of training in the 
school, because several of the cities where such tombs occur are not places 
where the Asiarchs gave exhibitions, we cannot agree with him. It 
appears to me that we have in all these cases a tomb made by the 
president of the show for those who were killed in it, and the inscriptions, 
as Mommsen himself states, were intended quite as much to be a memo- 
rial of the exhibition and of the exhibitor as to mark the tombs of the 
gladiators. Especially, when criminals were buried in these tombs (CIG 
2759 b), they must have been actually slain in the arena, as they were 
certainly not trained in a school. The principle stated by Mommsen 
must then be slightly widened. Asiarchs and municipal high-priests 
were expected to give munera gladiatoria^ which, like everything con- 
nected with the imperiial cultus, had a political aim : they were intended 
to accustom the populace to Roman institutions and Roman magnificence 
of ceremonial. Incidentally we observe that the criminals who were 
exhibited by the High-priest at Aphrodisias (CIG 2759 b) furnish a proof 
that these munera were closely connected with government, and that the 
givers of such munera were in a real sense government officials. Some 



^ Other examples occur at Cos, Paion- Aphrodisias CIG 2759 b; Parion CIG 
Hicks no. 141; Smyrna CIG 3213; 3650; Trallei8,Wadd.6i5. Scc-4(/f/<';irfa 
Cyzicos CIG 3677 ; My tilene CIG 2 1 94 b ; 9 and 37. 
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of the criminals buried in that tomb may have been Christians, for 
I cannot agree with Liermann that the inscription dates shortly after 
A.D. 41 {Analecta Epigraphica p. 25): he mentions that Henzen dated it 
after Nerva. 

The trade of keeping gladiators, in which (if the restoration of no. 9 
be correct) Dionysius, the freedman of an Italian, was engaged, and 
which also is proved by independent evidence at Eumeneia, was a strictly 
Italian occupation, and was exotic in Asia; but its existence implies 
a considerable extension of gladiatorial shows in the province. So far 
as the references go, it would appear that venationes were more popular 
in Asia Minor than simple gladiatorial shows ^. Possibly some of the 
yLOvo^iiyoi were pitted against animals, but CIG 4039 shows that in 
Gralatia strict gladiatorial shows were often given; and the Asian 
inscriptions must be interpreted accordingly, and afford an important 
addition to the literary evidence. Wherever in literature the exposure 
of Christians to wild beasts is mentioned, we may take it as probable 
that the venatio was accompanied by a show of gladiators ; and in several 
inscriptions the phrase fiinjfxa fxovofiixoov koI inTOfxvrjfia KvvrjyeaLQv occurs ; 
they probably marked tombs connected with schools, while the others 
quoted are connected with exhibitions. 

1 1. (R. 1881) : different in CIG 3954 and Waddington 1693 a. tovto 
TO 04 fw. Kol i-n avT^ )3a)/xof tariv TarCas Kal tov iv^pos avTrjs Moo7(a • iv <f 
K€Krib€VTaL fifxiav ^ Ovydrprjv TaripLV • oih€vl d' i^iarcu iXX(^ icrihevOTJvat el 
fi^ Tjj firiTpl avTTJs Koi T<p TtaTptl • cl h\ fiera r^r 7ifi€T€pav reXevT^j; i7r€id^(ret 
TLS tQv Tipoy€ypafifjL€V(av, hdai r<p \<ip<j^ r<p *Ek€tvoKaTrpiT<av briv. <f/, 

12. (R. 1884) at Hadji-Eyub-li : Zoxradt MoXo(r<p i X&pos i KiXa- 
paC^cov iJLv(€)(as x^P^^ ' ^XttIs irapobCrais X^piv (i. e. xaip^iv) *. 

This inscription, being found at a small village, has probably not been 
carried far. In that case Kilarazos was near. Zoxra; is taken by 
Pape as a form of Soxra;, but the latter has genitive Soxraro?. The 
name MoXo((r)(ro9 was common at Aphrodisias. It perhaps was introduced 
by Thracian mercenaries settled by the Pergamenian kings (§ i), whose 
language and names were akin to the Epirote. On the adjectival 
termination a(p or aC^o (as in ^afiiC^os) see Kinch in Zft. /. Numism, 
1889 p. 192, who considers it Anatolian: -a^o- then is equal to -aio-. 

13. (R. 1 891). On a stele from Laodiceia now at Appa. Lettering 



^ Christians and other condemned ' 'A hope that passers fare-well/ 
criminals were used in them. more commonly *fca( (rv' O^acpc). 
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rude and coarse. 'IcpoicX^; koL * kisoXXdhoros fipws xpri(rToL itapdhoi^ 
Xalpiv. Tpv<l>&a'a ivhpC k€ Wicyy riiv (rrriXriv iiT6rj(r€V. 

14. (R. 1884). At Hadji-Eyub-li ^ [ ]$ 0€^ i^^orcp €toc/iv. 

15. (R. 1891). On a stele now at Appa. Z<»<ra9' 17/90)9 XP^^' X^^P^* 

16. Published by M. Kontoleon At A. Mitt A. 1889 p, 107. [ff Mva 
Ka\Xtfio/><|>4) li]C<i^ ivhpi &vaT€iprjv[^] iK tQv elbCtav airrov fiv€las xip^v, 
KaXkCpLop<f)o$ 6 Kokbi irapoMrais x^P^^^* ^^th these two inscriptions 
compare no. 12, 

For other inscriptions of Laodiceia see CIG 3935-4 9> M. Clerc BCH 
1887 p. 351 fE, M. Weber in AtA. MittA. 1891 p. 144 fE, Eaibel Epigram' 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus collecta no. 293. CIG 3946 is wrongly attri- 
buted to Laodiceia : it belongs to Sardis. In a list oiproxenoi at Delphi 

the entry iv Aao5tic€iat ral Ttp[6s ] probably refers to this city, 

though M. Haussoullier prefers to refer it to some unknown Laodiceia 
in Aetolia or Locris (BCH 1883 p. ooi). An epitaph on Chrysampelos 
from Laodiceia on the Lycos occurs at Cyzicos {AtA. MittA. 1881 p. 128). 
Laodiceia is often mentioned in Roman inscriptions, Kaibel 1402, &c. 
Its inhabitants are usually styled PAryges (cp. p- 37) from the geo- 
graphical district, but occasionally Jm»(?i (Kaibel 1906) from the Roman 
province. Addenda. 

APPENDIX II. 

BISHOPS OF LAODIOEIA. 

I. Archippus. 2. Nymphas nominated according to Apostol. Constit. 
VII 46 by St. Paul. This is perhaps only an inference from Cohss, IV 
15; but it may quite possibly have been guaranteed by an independent 
tradition. Diotrephes ? Ill Ep, JoAn 9 : this bishop has even less claim 
than Archippus and Nymphas to rank as historical. 

3. Sagaris : martyred 6 Oct. c. 166 a.d. 

4. Sisinnios, mentioned in the Acta 8. Artemonis (12th April). Artemon 
was a presbyter under him. 

5. Le Quien quotes an inscription communicated to him by J. Jebb 
of Cambridge as authority for a bishop Eugenius, who became bishop 



* By a slip I formerly attributed this inscription to Assar. 
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after the close of the persecution of Diocletian and Maximian, and 
remained in office 25 years. I have not been able to learn anything 
about this inscription; but Eugenius could not be 25 years a bishop, 
for the persecution ended in 312^ and in 325 there was another bishop 
of Laodiceia ^. 

6. Nounechios Cone, Nicaen. a.d. 325. 

7. Kekropios, an Arian, transferred by Constantius to Nikomedeia 
(Athanas. Ep, ad Solif-arw^). 

8. Nonnios ConciL Arian, Philippopol, 344. 

9. Aristonikos Cone, Ephe^t. 431. 

10. Nounechios II Cone. Ephes, II 448-9, Cone, C^aleed, 4^1, subscr. 
EjAist, ad Leon Imp, 458, Cone. Constayitinop, Gennadii. 

11. Joannes Cone, V 553. 

12. Tiberius Cone. VI 680. 

13. Eustathios Cone, Nicaen. II 787. 

14. Theodoros, appointed by Ignatius metropolitan of Caria (i.e. Stauro- 
polis); he joined Photius before 869 and was transferred by him to 
Laodiceia. On the disgrace of Photius, he rejoined Ignatius : but 

15. Sisinnios II seems to have been appointed in his place by 
Ignatius 869. 

16. Paulus and 17 Symeon were both present at Cone. 879. Symeon 
came from Novae Patrae, probably brought by Photius, while Paulus 
seems to have been an enemy of Photius. 

18. Michael 1082 (conventus held by Alexius Bibl. Coislin. p. 104). 

19. Basilios present at Synod 1147. See Addenda, 

20. Solomon, archbishop, slain by the Turks in 1158 (Nicet. p. 163)*. 

21. Joannes, see Addenda, 

22. Theophylaktos present at Synod 1450. 



^ In Did, Chr, Biogr, Eugenius is 'I quote 2, 7, 8, 18, 22, on the 
duly entered in reliance on Le Quien authority of Tjc Quien. 
as bishop of Laodiceia for 25 years. 
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APPENDIX III. 



PHRYOIA PACATIANA. 



In the lists of the Council of Nicaea, a.d. 325, only one province 
Phryg^a is mentioned; and it includes Synnada as well as Laodiceia. 
The evidence of this document is therefore clear that Phrygia was not 
yet divided into two parts ; but the value to be attached to it is doubtful, 
and has been keenly disputed. But the following arg^ument, which has 
I think not been observed, seems to prove conclusively that there were 
two Phrygias, called Prima and Secunda, in a.d. 325; and that the 
classified Ust of bishops, being of a later date, can afford no argument as 
to the provincial divisions of 325. Moreover it is full of errors in the 
assignment of cities to provinces (Hist. Geogr. p. 392 f). 

Gelasius of Cyzicos, in his HUt. Condi. Nic. lib, II ch. 35 (written soon 
after a.d. 477), mentions that Nounechios of Laodiceia was charged to 
convey the resolutions of the Synod to the Churches in Phrygia Prima 
and Secunda. Now (i) it appears from the other cases that each bishop 
who was charged with this duty was chained to a district of several 
provinces ^ ; and it seems improbable that Nounechios alone should have 
been charged to a single province. (2) Gelasius uses the name Dios- 
pontos. Now this name had been disused for at least 150 years when 
he wrote, since Constantine gave the name Helenopontus to the province. 
Gelasius therefore must have taken the name from the original docu- 
ments of the Synod ; and the presumption is that he took some at least 
of the provinces from the original documents. (3) Gelasius speaks of 
the two provinces as Phrygia Prima and Secunda. But in his time the 
names Phrygia Pacatiana and Salutaris had come into regular and (so 
far as we can judge) invariable use for about a century. The following 
facts may be quoted in proof of this statement. The Verona MS. uses 
the terms Prima and Secunda, and Polemius Silvius calls the provinces 
Phrygia Prima ^ and Phrygia Secunda or Salutaris^, About 365 Val- 



^ Thomas of Cyzicos is charged to the 
provinces of Asia, Hellespontos, Lydia, 
and Caria (we compare this with the 
inscription (Wilmanns 647) recording 
that Anicius Panlinus, cos. 334, was 
proconsul Asiae et Hellesponti), Again 
the Exarch and Bishop of Gaesareia is 
charged to the whole Pontic dioecesis 
(Bithynia is omitted, possibly by a 
fault of the MSS.). Similarly the 



bishops of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Thes- 
salonica, &c. are each charged to great 
districts, over which they perhaps exer- 
cised some influence, as the Exarch of 
Gaesareia certainly did over the bishops 
of the Pontic Dioecesis. 

' Prima was omitted in one MS. 
(S, known only from copies). 

» One MS. P has Secunda, F and S 
Salutaris : that seems to show that the 
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entinian and Valens wrote ^ to the bishops of Karophrygia Paeatiana in 
the Asian Dioecesis ^.' In 396 the term Phrygia Paeatiana (according 
to a highly probable correction rejected by Gothofredus but admitted 
rightly by Wesseling) is used in Cod. Theodos. XI 23, 3 ; and at CoticiL 
Constantinop, A,D. ^Si the two Phrygias, Paeatiana and Salutaris, are 
mentioned. The last, however, may by some be held to be an insuflScient 
authority^; and in that case the earliest indubitable occurrence of the 
term Paeatiana is in the NolU. Dlgn, Or, (c. a.d. 41 1-3) ^. 

The name Salutaris seems to be of earlier origin. It occurs in 
a rescript of Constantius and Constans addressed to the senate 359- 
61 A.D. *; and it is used with regard to 366 in the Paschal Chronicle and 
the Consularia ConHantinopolitana ^, and again at Cone. Constantinop. in 
381. Its origin before the name Paeatiana is attested by the fact that 
it alone has penetrated into Polemius Silvius. 

These names seem to have become universal during the fifth century; 
and it is impossible to believe that, if Gelasius had been introducing 
a distinction unknown to the original documents, he would have employed 
names which were in all probability unused and unfamiliar in his time 
(later than 477) and which are found only in documents of the fourth 
century. He uses those strange old names because he foimd them in the 
records of the Synod. 

Further, for some time after Phrygia was divided it would appear that 
the names Paeatiana and Salutaris were unknown. The earliest indubit- 
able reference to the two provinces is at the Council of Sardica in 



new popular name, Paeatiana, was sub- from Pisidia. 

stituted for the old official term Se- ' Backing gives the date 400-5 A. D. ; 

cunda. After Salutaris was substituted, but Seeck in his Quaestiones de Not, 

Prima tended to drop from the other Dignit, contends for the date 41 1-3. 

name. ^ The date is uncertain. It is later 

* Theodoret HE IV 8 quotes the than the institution of the office Prae- 
letter. We may suppose that he added fectus Urbis Constantinopolitanae, a. d. 
the term Paeatiana, which had become 359 (6c$cking Notit, Dign, I p. 175) and 
more familiar at the time he was earlier than 3 Nov. 361, when Constan- 
writing, to the original term Karo- tius died at Mopsoukrene in Cilicia. 
phrygia. The Greek text adds Koi The rescript orders that appeals from 
Titariavos, which would make the date the *home provinces,' Bithynia Paph- 
368-74. lagonia, Lydia, Hellespontus, Insulae, 

* Mommsen however rightly holds it Phrygia Salutaris, Europa, Rhodope, 
a perfectly reliable authority (S&chs. Haemus Mons, shall be directed to the 
Abhandl. II 258 n). It gives Cappa- new office. See Codex Justin, VII 62, 
docia undivided ; but Valens* attempt 23, Cod. Theodos, I 6, i and 10 (in the 
to divide it in 371-2 seems to have former Paphlagonia is omitted). 

been successfully resisted. It also has ^ Its occurrence in two documents 
Cilicia undivided ; while Lycaonia is may be taken as proof that it was used 

properly distinguished from Isauria and in an older and original authority. 
VOL. I. G 
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A. D. 341, where they are called Phrygia and <t>pvyia 4aAt; ; and, besides 
Prima and Secunda, the names Parva and Magna appear to have been 
used during the fourth century^. These devices were intended to dis- 
tinguish two Phrygias which had not as yet acquired any universally 
recognized names^ but Pacatiana and Salutaris began to come into use 
soon after 350 and established themselves in universal use not much later 
than the end of the fourth century *. 

It is true that Gelasius in this passage speaks of Armenia parva et 
magna, although the division of Armenia was made only about 386. 
But this can be explained as an addition made by him. No names for 
these two provinces ever established themselves : they were always known 
as I and II (Not. Dign. Or., Hierocles) or Magna and Parva (Polemius 
Silvius^ Verona MS.). 

One other argument against the view that Gelasius in this list 
depended on an early document must be noticed. He speaks of Cilicia 
uiragve ; but this can quite well be understood of Cilicia Campestris and 
Tracheta (i. e. Isauria). These are names of early type^ which are 
possible in 325, but hardly possible in 477. Perhaps, however, just as 
in the case of Armenia^ we have here an addition made by Gelasius^ 
referring to the division of CiUcia made about 395-9. 

But these cases of additions introduced by Gelasius do not affect the 
case of Diospontus or Phrygia Magna and Parva, which are of a character 
that he could not introduce. These names go back to 325 ; but if they 
are as old as that, it is most improbable that Constantine could have 
introduced them in the brief space since he had become master of the 
east. Therefore we reach Mommsen's conclusion that Diocletian divided 
Phrygia, and Malalas^ is untrustworthy. Perhaps the argument that 



^ Little Phrygia for Salutaris is used 
(i) by Metrophanes whose date lies 
before Syrianus c. 430 (and after Minu- 
cianus c. 270, as appears from the refer- 
ences, see index to Walz Wiet. Crraeci), 
quoted by Stephanus 8.v. EvKapnia. (2) 
Suidas speaks of 'A/idxios as jp;(&)v MiKpas 
^twylas under Julian A. D. 364 (his text 
has ft. iT6\ta)s 4»., but Socrates III 15 
and Sozomen Y 11 mention that he 
was governor of the province, and the 
facts of the story declare this certainly 
for they give him power of death). 
(3) In Acta Abercii (dating c. 380-400) 
the name Parva is used. Some MSS. 
give SaltUariSt which shows the familiar 
name at a later date ejecting the un- 



familiar. (4) In Hieronymus lib. nom. 
locc. ex Adis (Migne III 1302) we read 
Lycaonia provincia Asiae est : et eius- 
dem nominis civitas est in Phrygia 
minore. He probably quotes from some 
Greek authority who spoke of the 
bishopric Lykaones in ^pvyia MiKpa. 

^ Zahn, Forsch. z. Gesch. d. Neutest. 
Kanons V p. 62 note, confirms my view 
on this point against M. Duchesne. See 
Addenda. 

' It must however be noticed that, 
so far as his order is any guide, he 
places the division before the Nicene 
Council, which he mentions in the 
following sentence (XIII p. 323). 
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swayed Malalas was this : Salutaris Phrygia is a province called after 
the gospel of salvation preached there by St. Paul, and it can only have 
received that name from Constantine ^ But, as we have seen, the name 
Salutaris came into use after 350, whereas the division is much older. 

The governors of both Phrygias were simple praesides (^ycfxoVfs) about 
411-3 {NotU. DipiiL Or,): so also a.d. 396 {Cod, Theodos, XI 23, 3, 
reading Fjygiae Pacatianae and not Ilygiae Palaesfinae : see p. 81). But 
in Hierocles c. 530 the governor of each is given as a consularuK 
Another change occurred in a.d. 536, when Justinian elevated the 
governor of Phrygia Pacatiana to the rank of Comes. At the same time 
he probably divided Pacatiana into three provinces, one under Hierapolis, 
and one under Akmonia^ In the legendary acta of the Laodicean 
St. Artemon the governor of the province is styled Comes ; and the tale 
must probably have taken literary form soon after a. d. 536. It is 
probable that Flavins Anytos was one of the governors in the sixth 
century; an inscription styled him rdv Aafi(7rpararoz;) KO/xT^ra bioiKria'avTa 
T)> litapxpv i^ovalop (BCH 1887 p. 351). 

When the themes were instituted the Lycos valley probably belonged 
to the Thrakesian Theme ^ ; it seems for military purposes to be connected 
with it rather than with the Anatolic Theme. The account of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus assigns all Phrygia Pacatiana to the Anatolic 
Theme; but his language throughout his description of the Themes is 
very loose and inaccurate ; and he names Khonai, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, 
in the Thrakesian Theme. 



' Whether this derivation be correct 
is uncertain : it was at least generally 
believed. 

' So in a Euincnian inscription (of 
fifth century ?) the governor is \afiiTp6- 
rarofff which implies a member of 
senate, whereas a simple praeses was 
not so. See CUiea and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia no. 20 and the chapter on 
Eumeneia in this book vol. II. 



' This division, however, may perhaps 
have been only for ecclesiastical, not 
for civil, purposes. The Notitiae of the 
earlier class omit Akmonia and a group 
of bishoprics around it ; and the only 
explanation of this seems to be that 
the district was separated from the 
metropolis of Laodiceia. 

* So also Schlumberger holds, Sigillo- 
graphie de TEmp, Byz, p. 254. 
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CHAPTER III 

HIERAPOLIS^: THE HOLY CITY 

§ 1. Situation and Origin p. 84. § 2. Religious Character p. 85. § 3. Mother 
Leto p. 89. § 4. Leto and Kora p. 91. § 5. The God p. 93. § 6. Matriarchal 
System p. 94. § 7. The Brotherhood p. 96. § 8. Religion of Burial p. 98. § 9. 
llie God as Ruler and Healer p. loi. § 10. Trade-Guilds p. 105. § 11. History 
p. 107. § 12. Magistrates and Municipal Institutions p. 109. § 13. The Gerousia 
p. no. 

Appendices : I. Inscriptions p. 115. II. Bishops p. 120. III. Phrygia Hiera- 
politana p. 121. 

§ 1. Situation and Oriqin. Facing Laodiceia at a distance of six 
miles to the north was the *Holy City/ Hiera Polia, situated on 
a shelf, about 1,100 feet above the sea and 150-300 above the plain, 
close under the mountains that bound the Lycos valley on the 
north-east ; and twelve miles north-west of Hierapolis, on the west 
bank of the Maeander, three miles above its junction with the Lycos, 
was Tripolis, founded by the Pergamenian kings to counterbalance the 
Seleucid proclivities of Laodiceia. Hierapolis, in contrast to these 
two Greek cities, which lay one on each side of it, was the centre of 
native feeling and Phrygian nationality in the valley ; and the 
character of the three cities, each representing a different influence, 
makes them a representation in miniature of the development of 
Phrygia throughout the many centuries duiing which European in- 
fluence struggled to conquer and hold Phrygia. But, of the three, 
Hierapolis is best calculated to show us what the Phrygian spirit 
became under the influence of Greek literature and Roman organiza- 
tion. Addend. 28. 

Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria met in the Lycos valley. Strabo p. 629 



* Dr. C. Humann told me that a party future time, when they are published, 

directed by him explored Hierapolis Mr. Hogarth's article on * The Gerousia 

carefully in 1887 (some months after of Hierapolis* in Journal of Philology 

my last visit) and copied over 300 in- XIX p. 69 f is referred to in this chapter 

scriptions. These are certain to add as * Hogarth p. — .* 
much additional knowledge at some 
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and Herodotus VII 3 considered that the boundary between Lydia and 
Phrygia lay east of Hierapolis, so that this city was Lydian. But 
Xenophon, Anah, I a, 6, puts the boundary west of Hierapolis, at the 
crossing of the Maeander, including the city in Phrygia ; and this was 
the generally adopted view, which we shall follow ^ 

Hierapolis is marked by its very name as a religious city. On the 
analogy of such phrases as * the Holy City of the Olbians *,' we must 
interpret Hierapolis as the Holy City of the tribe or race which 
inhabited the district ; and this title gradually fixed itself as the name 
of the city which grew up around the hieron. The tribe as a whole was 
called Hydreleitai ^, and they appear to have had also another central 
city, Hydrela or Kydrara, which originally commanded the whole 
territory bounded by Colossai on the east, Laodiceia on the south, and 
Mossyna on the north. But the priestly village round the hieron 
grew into a city which under the Empire quite overshadowed Hydrela. 
Both struck coins; both were in the Cibyratic conventus; but the 
Holy City became one of the greatest centres of Phrygian life, while 
Hydrela sank into a mere adjunct of Hierapolis and was subject to 
the bishop of that city in Christian time. But in older times Kydrara 
was the chief city. Xerxes passed by it on his mai*ch from Colossai 
by the direct road to Sardis. At Kydrara (i.e. in its territory) an in- 
scribed pillar marked the bounds of Lydia and Phiygia. Here the 
road towards Caria went off to the left (crossing the Lycos, and passing 
by the temple of Men Karou and the hot springs of Karoura), while 
that towards Sardis crossed the Maeander and passed by Tripolis and 
KaUatebos *. 

§ 2. Religious Character. The history of Hiera-Polis-Kydrara 
was determined by the natural features of its situation. In no place 
known to the ancients was the power of Nature more strikingly 
revealed. The waters of almost all the streams in the Lycos valley 
deposit limestone ; but the splendid hot springs at Hierapolis surpass 
all the rest in this quality. If a tiny jet of water is made to flow in 
any direction, it soon constructs for itself a channel of stone ^. The 



* Even Ptolemy, who retains the old 
classification of Laodiceia and Tripolis 
to Caria, ranks Hierapolis in Phrjgia. 

* On coins *OX/3eft)v ttjs Upas (TrdXcwr) 
see Ch. I § 6. 

» See Ch. V § 9. 

* M. Radet takes a different view, 
BCH 1 89 1 p. 376 f, which contradicts 
our whole scheme of topography of the 



Lycos valley, and makes Xerxes march 
by a circuitous path over more difficult 
ground for no apparent reason. On 
the topographical question see pp. 6, 
37, 52, 160, 164, 173 n, 174. 

* Vitruvius, VITI 3, 10, describes the 
process ; and he is confirmed by Strabo, 
p. 629, and by the eyes of every tra- 
veller. 
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precipices immediately south of the city, about loo feet or more in 
height, over which the water tumbles in numerous little streams, have 
become ' an immense frozen cascade, the surface wavy, as of water in 
its headlong course suddenly petrified' (Chandler p. 287). The 
gleaming white rocks, still called Pambuk-Kalessi ^> arrest the attention 
of the traveller from the west, at the first glance which is opened to 
him over the valley *. 

Even more remai'kable than this was the Ploutonion or Charonion 
(Strabo pp. 580, 629), a hole just wide enough to admit a man, 
reaching deep into the earth, from which issued a mephitic vapour, 
the breath of the realm of death. In the fourth century the hole had 
disappeared ^ and the poisonous character of the exhalations was 
a tradition of the past. But Strabo had seen the place, and had 
experimented on sparrows, and he assures us that the vapour killed 
living things exposed to it. There is other evidence to the effect that 
not merely in Hierapolis, but also in many places in Phrygia, the 
mephitic vapour from holes in the earth drew down birds flying over 
them ^ ; this is perhaps only an exaggerated statement of the facts as 
mentioned by Strabo. 

Between a.d. 19 and 380 the Charonion had disappeared ^ What 
was the reason ? I think we must attribute it to the action of the 
Christians, who had deliberately filled up and covered over the place> 
the very dwelling-place of Satan. Christian tradition has preserved 



^ I.e. Cotton- Castle. The name is 
often corrupted in the peasants* lan- 
guage into meaningless forms like Tam- 
buk; and this has led some recent 
travellers, who show a praiseworthy 
accuracy, but are not familiar with 
the eztraordinaiy tendency of the pea- 
sants in Turkey to distort names, to 
doubt the reality of the name Pambuk. 

^ The name Chrysoroas, applied to 
a river-god on coins of E[ierapolis, must 
designate the hot-spring, whose abun- 
dant water has formed the very surface 
of the ground on which the city stands, 
and was the cause of its attractiveness 
and of its religious importance. My 
friend Mr. Walker told me that its 
waters, after tumbling over the cliffs, 
flow for a short distance south through 
the plain until they reach a hole in the 
ground into which they disappear. I 
have not seen this phenomenon, which 



is unknown to all the travellers; but 
Mr. Walker is a perfect authority on 
such a point. The Chrysorrhoas is given, 
as it were, by * the God * to enrich Hiera- 
polis, and is then taken back to him- 
self. See Ch. VI § I. 

' * Foramen apud Hierapolim Phrygiae 
antehac, ut adserunt aliqui, videbatur : 
unde emergens . . . nozius spiritus per- 
severanti odore quidquid prope venerat 
corrumpebat, absque spadonibus solis.' 
Ammian. XXIII 6, 18. 

* />^fia . • • Tovi vntpntTOfUvovs rSav 
6ptn$c»v <fr((nrc0fi€voy, a>r 'ABqinjai t Idtip 
Hartp iv frpod6fi<j^ rov napB€vS>vos Koi vroX- 
\axov rrjt ^pvy&tf Ka\ Avdcav y^s, Philostr. 
vU, Apoll. II 10. 

° Some scholars quote Ammianus as 
saying merely that the Charonion had 
lost its poisonous properties ; but he 
says clearly that it was no longer 
visible. 
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a distorted memory of the facts. The Apostle Philip was described as 
the evangelist of Tripolis, and as closely connected also with Hiera- 
polis. There his chief enemy was the Echidna, in which form Satan 
deluded the inhabitants of Hierapolis. John, who had already 
expelled the abominable Artemis from Ephesos, visited Philip in 
Hierapolis, and the united eflTorts of the two Apostles drove away the 
Echidna ^. It lay in the character and nature of tradition to attribute 
the expulsion of the Echidna to the Apostles ; but history, if materials 
for writing it sui-vived, would show the Echidna surviving as the 
chief enemy of Christianity throughout the second and third centuries. 
It is probable that the Christians took advantage of the victory of 
Constantine over Licinius to destroy the Charonion : that would imply 
that the new religion was the ruling power within the city in 
320 A.D., which is probable from other reasons. 

Now let us consider the character of the Anatolian religion. Its 
essence lies in the adoration of the life of Nature — that life subject 
apparently to death, yet never dying but reproducing itself in new 
forms, different and yet the same. This perpetual self-identity under 
varying fonns, this annihilation of death through the power of self- 
reproduction, was the object of an enthusiastic worship, characterized 
by remarkable self-abandonment and immersion in the divine, by 
a mixture of obscene symbolism and sublime truths, by negation of 
the moral distinctions and family ties that exist in a more developed 
society, but do not exist in the free life of Nature. The mystery of 
self-reproduction, of eternal unity amid temporary diversity, is the 
key to explain all the repulsive legends and ceremonies that cluster 
round that worship, and all the manifold manifestations or diverse 
embodiments of the ultimate single divine life that are carved on the 
rocks of Asia Minor, especially at Pteria (Boghaz-Keui). 

Hierapolis was marked as a seat of such a religion, and a place of 
approach to God ; and a great religious establishment (hieron) existed 
there. As Greek manners and language spread, a Greek name for 
the city came into use. At first it was called Hiero-polis, the city of 
the hieron ; and on a few coins of Augustus this name appears. But 
as the Greek spirit became stronger in the Lycos valley, the strict 
Greek fonn, Hiera Polis, established itself^. Under the Boman 



^ See M. Bonnet Narratio de Mime, tradition, which had taken shape before 

Chattis pair. i. This document, as we the Charonion disappeared. Add, 15. 
have it, was written in the eighth or ' Throughout the hellenized East the 

ninth century (Church in Emp, Ch. XIX). same rule holds. Such cities are origin- 

If we possessed the Acta Philippi com- ally called Hiero-polis, the city round 

plete, we should probably find an older the hieron ; when the city becomes more 
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Empire, Hierapolis was penetrated with the Gi-aeco-Roman dvilization, 
as is natural from its geographical position, and as is proved by the 
personal names in the inscriptions, few of which are Anatolian, while 
Greek and even Latin names abound ^. Greek became the sole 
language of the city, and a veneer of Greek civilization spread over it ; 
but the veneer was much thinner than at Laodiceia or Apameia. 
Hierapolis maintained its importance through its religious position ; 
and its remains and history bear witness to the strength of the 
religious feeling in it. The religion continued to be Lydo-Phrygian, 
and even Greek names for the gods were used less in Hierapolis than 
in many other cities. 

Even on coins, which usually show the hellenized spirit most 
strongly, many traces of a native religious character appear, the gods 
AAIPBHNOC, APXHrETHC, ZEYC • BOZIOC 2, ZEYC • TPniOC, and 
the heroes MOS^OC and TOPPHBOC^ (the former probably symboliz- 
ing the prophetic power, and the latter the priestly office ; Mopsos is 
widely known as a prophet from Colophon to Cilicia ; Torrebos, clad 
in a long cloak, holds a statuette of the goddess, and leans on a lyre). 
Such types as Hades-Serapis with Eerberos, Men, Rape of Proserpina, 
Men standing or on horseback (called generally an Amazon), head of 
the Sun-god radiated, Apollo bearing the lyre, Dionysos, Asklepios, 
Nemesis, and Selene in higay illustrate the character of the cultus ; 
and the type of a bull's head, suimounted by a crescent and two stars, 
is also connected. 



thoroughly grecized, the name becomes 
Hiera-Polis. Often we find that literary 
men used the correct term Hiera-Polis, 
where the city officials and the vulgar 
used Hieropolis. See p. 107. 

^ The following are of the native 
type: Akylas, Apphios, Attadianos (a 
hybrid formation ; Hogarth, perhaps 
rightly, alters to Attalianos), Attiakos, 
Molybas, Motalis, Myllos or Moulos 
(both on one sarcophagus), Tatios. On 
Passtillas see no. 25. 

'^ On the title Bozios see Ch. IV § 11. 

» TOPPHBOCisthe correct reading, 
as Mr. Head now informs me ; it is 
wrongly given TOPPHCOC in his 
Hist, Num. (a letter on the coin being 
blurred). Torrebos introduced the Ly- 
dian style of music (Plut. de Mm, 15), 
which is naturally connected with the 
representation on this coin : as the 



representative of the priestly function 
(and doubtless as the first priest at the 
hietvn), Torrebos introduced the music 
which was employed in the Lydian 
ritual. Torrebos was son of Atys 
(Xauthus ap, Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rom, 
I 28) ; in other words he was a Lydian 
form of Atys, the first priest of the 
Phrygian goddess. When Knaack (Befi. 
Philol. Wochenschr, 1890 p. 1643, to 
whom I am indebted for the quotations 
from Plutarch and Dion. Hal.) says that 
on this coin die gegenuherstellung hat 
keine tie/ere Bedeutung^ he hardly catches 
its meaning. The prophetic and the 
priestly functions of the hieron are put 
side by side as equally important at 
Hierapolis. Whether this be a deep 
meaning or not, it is at lea«t a very 
important one, as showing the character 
of Phrygian religion. 
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§ 3. Mother Leto. There is a deep gorge in the mountains, two or 
three miles north of Mandama, a village about six miles N.W. of 
Hierapolis ^ In this gorge there is a large rude cave with no trace 
of artificial cutting, on the roof and sides of which many graffiUi are 
rudely inscribed. Only one of these could be deciphered, a dedication 
by Flavianus Menogenes to 'the Goddess,* no. 17 ^. 

We may compare the account given by Fausanias X 32 of the cave 
Steunos at Aizanoi^ sacred to Cybele (see also Ch. VIII § 9). The 
deity to whom Flavianus addressed himself was * The Goddess ' of the 
district, the tutelary deity of the mountains, whose sanctuary was 
this rude cave. She is the great goddess of Hierapolis, Leto or 
Mother Leto, who was worshipped also beyond the mountains at 
Dionysopolis, just as the * Mother of Sipylos ' was the tutelary deity 
both of Smyrna on the south and of Magnesia on the north of Mount 
Sipylos. 

The Mother-Goddess had her chosen home in the mountains, amid 
the undisturbed life of Nature, among the wild animals who continue 
free from the artificial and unnatural rules constructed by men. Her 
chosen companions are the lions, strongest of animals, or the stags, 
the fleetest inhabitants of the woods. As Professor £. Curtius says, 
* the spirit of this naturalistic cultus leads the servants of the goddess, 
while engaged in her worship, to transfoim themselves into the sem- 
blance of her holy animals, stag, cow, or bear, or of plants which 
stand in relation to her worship.' Hence we find that ' the baskets 
danced' before Ai-temis Koloene beside the Gygaean Lake, near 
Sardis (Strabo p. 626), and women wearing crowns of reeds danced 
before the Spartan Artemis. Lakes, like mountains, were often chosen 
by the goddess as her home. But her life was seen everywhere in 
Nature, in the trees, in the crops, in all vegetation, in all animal life, 
and in many beings intermediate between men and animals, Seilenoi, 
ficc., who were closer to her because they retained the free life of 
Nature. 

The great religious festival of Hierapolis was the Letoia, named 
after the goddess Leto. She was a local variety of the Mother- 
goddess, who was worshipped under many names but with practical 
identity of character in all parts of Asia Minor. The epithet ' Mother 



* Ak-Tcheshme (Wliite Fountain) is but there can be no question that the 

another name for the village : Mandama religion of Hydrela and Hierapolis was 

is perhaps an ancient word. The vil- the same. 

lage, which lies on the direct road ^ With time and appliances probably 

from Serai-Keui to Tchal Ova, may others might be read, 
perhaps be in the territory of Hydrela, 
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Leto ' has not actually been yet found at Hierapolis, but may be con- 
fidently assuraed from the analogy of Dionysopolis (Ch. IV § 9). The 
votive formula from the cave of the goddess, no. 17, was specially 
connected with the worship of Leto. The goddess of this name can 
be traced in the following districts : 

(t) In the Lydian Katakekaumene, Mous, 8ni, no. tk(' (where the 
text is faulty), 'AiroXcovios ApaXas Svvarfj $€& €v\apicrT& AtjtS, But 
in this district Leto was more frequently called by the Greek name 
Artemis, or by the Persian name Anaitis ; the latter was introduced 
by the colonists whom the Persian kings settled in eastern Lydia ^. 

(2) Along the whole line of Mount Messogis to the sea. Strabo 
(p. 629) considers Messogis as the same range with the mountains 
behind Hierapolis, and this is so in the sense that Messogis is a pro- 
longation of the plateau of which the Hierapolitan range is the rim. 
A festival at Hierapolis (and also one at Tripolis) was called AH- 
TIIEI A • TTY0I A, uniting the two great deities, Leto and Apollo. At 
Dionysopolis and Motella examples are given in Ch. IV. A coin of 
Tripolis, with the legend AHm • TPllTTTOAEnN, shows the goddess 
sitting, sceptre in hand. The type of Leto fleeing before Pytho with 
the infants, Apollo and Artemis, occurs on coins of Tripolis, Attouda, 
Mastaura, and Magnesia Mae. ; also at Ephesos with the legend 
AHTn .ECJ)EZinN (Imhoof-Blumer MG p. 285). At Magnesia on 
the Maeander the river Lethaios, which flows out of Messogis, was 
probably the river of Leto, grecized in accordance with the false deri- 
vation from XrjOrj. In Ephesos we find the same votive formula as in 
no. 17 €v\apLcrTc^ rfj ^AprefLiSi ZT€<papo9 {Inscr, Brit. Mus. DLXXIX), 
€vyapiaT& a-oiy Kvpia^'^Aprefiiy /". ZKawnos {ibid. DLXXVIII). 

(3) Further south we find Leto before-the-city at Oinoanda (BCH 
1 886 p. 234). In Lycia, generally, Leto was worshipped as a national 
and family deity and as the guardian of the tomb (Benndorf Lykia i 
p. 118 ; Treuber Gesch. d. Lykier p. 69 f). 

(4) In Western Pisidia and Milyas we find Leto as the guardian of 
the tomb (no. 194), and a dedication ' to Apollo and Apollo's Mother ' 
(no. 100). 

(5) In Pamphylia we find at Perga a priest of Pergaean Leto (iepea 
Sia pCov 0€a9 Atjtov^ rrj^ HepyaioDv 7r6A€o)y), where she seems to be 
the same as the Queen of Perga ("Avaa-a-a Hepyala), usually known by 



^ Their aim, doubtless, was to plant it secure under their faithful guardian- 

these Asiatics along the Royal Road, ship. 

leading from Sardis to the governing * Compare the epithet Kvpios given 

centre of the £mpire of Susa, to keep to Lairbenos at Dionysopolis, p. 1 50. 
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the Greek name Artemis ^. A Messapian iiiBCiiption has the expres- 
sion Ai-temis-Leto, where Deecke errs in separating the names by 
a comma {Bh, Mus. 1887 p. 232). 

In this enumeration we observe that the traces of the name Leto 
point to the south coast and an influence radiating from it, coming 
probably from Cyprus through Perga. The Leto of this district is 
ultimately the same as the Cybele of northern and eastern Phrygia ; 
and she is accompanied by the male deity, her son, Savazos — Sabazios 
— Sozon (Ch. VIII) or Lairbenos, as Cybele is by Attes or Atys. The 
two pairs probably sprang from the same origin ; and after travelling 
along different roads, they met in Ephesos and in the Lydian Eatake- 
kaumene. My friend Prof. Robertson Smith's suggestion that Lato 
is the old Semitic Al-lat (^AXikdr in Heiod. I 131, III 8) agrees well 
with the geographical facts ; and the name Lato would then be due 
to Semitic influence exerted on Asia Minor ^. 

§ 4. Leto and Kora. Further, in the list which has just been 
given, we observe that Leto is identified with Artemis ; the mother 
and the daughter are only two slightly differentiated forms of the 
ultimate divine personality in its feminine aspect. The daughter is 
the mother reappearing in the continuity of life ; the child replaces 
tlie parent, different and yet the same. Leto, the Mother, and Kora, 
the Maiden, are the divine prototypes of earthly life; the divine 
nature is as complex as humanity, and contains in itself all the 
elements which appear in our earthly life. But how does Kora 
originate? There must be in the ultimate divine nature the male 
element as well as the female, i Q^Ss as well as 1^ Q^os, From the 
union of the two originates the daughter-goddess. But even this is 
not sufficient : the son also is needed, and he is the offspring of the 
daughter-goddess and her father. The story of the life of these 
divine personages formed the ritual of the Phrygian religion. In 
the mysteries, the story was acted before the worshippers by the 
officials, who played the parts of the various characters in the divine 



' In publishing this inscription (BCH 
1883 p. 263), I did not observe that this 
goddess of Perga, Leto, must be the 
same as the Artemis of Perga. Treuber 
takes the same incorrect sense as I did : 
Gesch. d. Lykier p. 76. 

' I had thought of connecting Leto 
with the Lycian lada, * woman,' under- 
standing Leto Meter as * the proto- 
woman, the mother ' ; but Prof. Smith's 



suggestion seems preferable. Leda is, 
doubtless, the Ljcian lada. Al-l&t or 
Al-il&t is usually explained as Al-Il&hat, 
* the Goddess,' as Allah is for Al-Ilah, 
*the God.' Professor Sayce, however, 
makes Alilat the feminine of helel ' the 
shining one' (on Herod. I 131) ; though 
acknowledging that there are difficul- 
ties in this derivation, he thinks there 
are more serious difficulties in the other. 
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drama. The details of the mystic play are very fully described by 
Clement of Alexandria ^. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the description which he has given, for many of its details, repul- 
sive as some and trivial as others are, are proved from independent 
evidence. Clement describes them as Eleusinian, for they had spread 
to Eleusis as the rites of Demeter and Kora, crossing from Asia to 
Crete, and from Crete to the European peninsula. Fundamentally 
the same^ this ritual was developed with slight differences in detail 
in the different homes to which it spread in Asia Minor and Greece. 
The different peoples who adopted it imparted to it some of their 
national character ; and especially the Greeks toned it down, imparted 
to it some of their moderation and artistic feeling, and set it before 
the initiated amid far finer and more magnificent surroundings ; but 
still it remained everywhere fundamentally the same *. 

This * fundamental identity ' must not be pressed too far. It seems 
indeed beyond a doubt that the Phrj^go-Orphic mystic ritual was 
adopted in the Eleusinian Mysteries; but the change of spirit and 
effect was immense. At Eleusis ^ ' the Mysteries were an attempt of 
the Hellenic genius to take into its service the spirit of Oriental 
religion ' and its enthusiastic self-forgetfulness in the contemplation 
of the divine nature. But the Greeks must have found in their 
Oriental model the essential idea of the Mysteries, that ^ the multitude 
of deities in the polytheistic system were merely forms of the ultimate 
single divine nature.' The literary attempt (in the Homeric poems 
especially) to make polytheism a conceivable system to a rational 
mind by the theory that the multitude of gods formed a sort of 
bureaucracy, which shared among the different members different 
paits of the duties naturally belonging to God, under the general 
superintendence of a chief God and Father Zeus, had no real religious 
feeling about it; and degenerated into a comedy first and then 
a farce. The Oriental, and especially the Phrygian Mysteries, met 
the natural and overwhelming desire for a rational system by their 



^ Clem. Alexandr. protrept, c. 2. 

' See especially Foucart Associations 
Religieuses chez Us Grecs p. 72 f. Many 
authorities consider that Clement is 
wrong in describing the ritual as Eleu- 
sinian, and that it is only Phrygian 
and Orphic. Lenormant, in his impor- 
tant series of articles in the Contem- 
porary Review (1880), took the view 
that the Eleusinian Mysteries were 
contaminated with the Phrygian and 



Orphic rites at a late period. I may 
be permitted to refer also to my article 
Mysteries in the Encyclop, Britannica 
ed. IX. 

' In this paragraph I make some 
extracts from my article on * Mysteries * 
he, dtf which, though requiring some 
improvements and modifications, ex- 
presses approximately the view that is 
required by the facts collected in this 
work. 
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teaching of the divine unity-in-multiplicity. The social side of the 
Phrygian cult was rejected by the Greeks ; the acts and ceremonies 
remained to a considerable extent the same, with the meaning and 
spirit changed, just as the Aphrodite of Praxiteles retained the attitude 
and gesture of the rude Phoenician image of Astarte. * All that gave 
elevation and ideality was added by the Hellenic genius' to the 
Phrygian Mysteries and to the Phoenician idol. But, with all their 
ugliness, the Phrygian Mysteries must always remain one of the most 
instructive and strange attempts of the human mind in an early stage 
of development to frame a religion, containing many germs of high 
conceptions expressed in the rudest and grossest symbolism, deifying 
the natural processes of life in their primitive nakedness, and treating 
all that veiled or modified or restrained or directed these processes as 
impertinent outrages of man on the divine simplicity. 

§ 5. The God. In the public form of the religion, as it appears in 
the municipal ceremonies and on the coins and in public documents, 
we find that in some cities the goddess is made more prominent, in 
other places the god is put more forward. The difference is merely 
incidental and external ; and there is no reason to think that it 
corresponds to any difference in the esoteric and mystic ceremoniaL 
On the whole Greek influence tended to lay more stress on the god, 
to regard him as the chief and lord and father ; and accordingly he 
is more prominent in the religion as associated with municipal govern- 
ment. The connexion of political and religious organization was far 
more close and intimate in ancient than in modem times ; social and 
political union were merely different aspects of religious union, and 
the one could not exist, or be thought of as existing, without the other 
{Church in Erap, p. 190 f). 

Another point of importance remains to be noticed in the Hiera- 
politan religion. The eunuch priests of the hieron were able to defy 
the poisonous influence of the Charonion and live in its divine atmo- 
sphere unharmed. These priests, having separated themselves from 
the world, already possessed some of the divine nature, and could 
support unharmed the terrors of the world of death. What light 
does this throw on the nature of the religion ? It implies that the 
annihilation of the distinction of sex brings the man closer to the 
divine life. The distinction of sex, therefore, is not an ultimate and 
fundamental fact of the divine life : the god and the goddess, the Son 
and the Maiden, are mere appearances of the real and single divine 
life that underlies them. That life is self-complete, self-sufficient, 
continually existent ; the idea of change, of diversity, of passage from 
form to foiin, i. e. of death, comes in with the idea of sex-distinction. 
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Hence it is part of the religion to confuse in various ways the 
distinction ; to make the priest neither male nor female, and to make 
mutilation the test of willingness to enter the divine service. 

§ 6. Matbiabohal System. The male deity seems to be considered 
as a companion of the Mother-goddess of inferior rank to her. In this 
cultus there was no holy marriage to form the central rite in the 
cultus, the prototype of human marriage and the guarantee of family 
life on earth. The impregnation of the Mother-goddess formed part 
of the sacred ritual enacted in the Mysteries ; but it seems everywhere 
to have been an act of violence, or stealth, or deception. This first 
act, the birth of the daughter, is followed by the second act, the 
generation of the son, which again is an act of deception and violence, 
enacted by the god in the form of a serpent (the Echidna of Hierapolis)^. 
The religion originated among a people whose social system was not 
founded on marriage, and among whom the mother was head of the 
family, and relationship was counted only through her. Long after 
a higher type of society had come into existence in Phiygia, the 
religion preserved the facts of the primitive society ; but it became 
esoteric, ai^d the facts were only set forth in the Mysteries. When, 
then, had the change from the old social system to the new occurred ? 
On this we possess no evidence, merely general presumptions, which 
will be stated in a more suitable place. But it is clear that in the 
Roman period the old system had not entirely disappeared ; it still 
existed as a religious institution, permitted by the popular opinion, 
and recognized by law. The inscriptions reveal to us cases in which 
women of good position felt themselves called upon to live the divine 
life, under the influence of divine inspiration. The typical case is 
recorded in an inscription of Tralleis (no. 1 8). 



^ This incident is widely spread in 
ancient religion, ritual, and mythology. 
In Rome the Bona Dea was deceived in 
that way by her father Faunas (Macrob. 
I 12, 24; Plutarch Vit Caes, 9). In 
the Phrygian mysteries, the incident 
is represented sometimes as occurring 
between the God and the Mother- 
goddess (Athenag. leg. pro Christ, p. 
295 d), sometimes between the God and 
the Daughter (Clem. Alex. /. c). In 
the ritual women imitated the divine 
action, see e. g. a relief in the Louvre, 
described by M. Heuzey in his Mission 
ArciUoL en Mac4doine, and M. Foucart 



Assoc, Relig. p. 7^, In mythology the 
birth of heroes, and even historical 
persons such as Alexander the Great, 
was accounted for in this way. The 
serpent, tx^^^^ in Hierapolis, was usually 
the species with swoln cheeks (wapfias) ; 
and he impersonated Sabazios; hence, 
when the superstitious man of Theo- 
phrastus saw a naptias Stfyis in his house, 
he invoked Sabazios. See Dieterich on 
die G6ttin Mise in Philologus LII 1893 
p. I f, where much information about 
the character of the Phrygian cultus is 
to be found ; also the additional article 
by Bloch in the same volume p. 577. 
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The commentary on this inscription is contained in Strabo*s account, 
p. 532, of the social customs which existed in Akilisene in his own 
time, and which, as he says, formerly existed in Lydia. ^ They dedicate 
(to Anaitis) male and female slaves, and this, in itself, is not strange ; 
but even the highest nobles consecrate their daughters while virgins, 
and among them the rule is that they live as courtesans before the 
goddess for a long time before they are given in marriage, while no 
one thinks it unworthy to dwell with a woman of this class.* The 
inscription shows that the custom survived in Lydia as late as the 
second century: the person here concerned is of good rank, as is 
proved by the Latin name of her family ^. She comes of ancestors 
who have sei*ved before the god with asceticism (unwashed feet) and 
prostitution ; she has served in the same way in accordance with the 
express orders of the god ; and she records her service in a public 
dedication ^. This is not likely to have been an isolated cajse, for it 
appears, from the publicity given to it, to have involved no infamy. 
Strabo seems to imply that at Komana Pontica this kind of service 
was confined, as a rule, but not absolutely, to the class of persons 
called IJierai ^. Other persons, however, besides the Hierai occasionally 
performed the service ; and the Trallian inscription gives a typical 
case of such voluntary service. 

This inscription enables us to understand many other inscriptions. 
Suppose L. Aurelia Aemilia had had a child during her service, what 
would have been its legal status? Were such children reckoned 
legitimate or illegitimate ? The answer to this question is important^ 
as determining the attitude of the country law towards the custom. 
I think that at least in the cities where Greek civilization had not 
thoroughly established itself, they were reckoned legitimate and took 
the rank of their mother. They are mentioned in inscriptions with 
the mother's name in place of the father's, and even with the formula 
'of unknown father*.' The ancient social system had, therefore. 



^ She is not of an Italian but of a 
Lydian family ; an Italian woman would 
not be named L. Aurelia Aemilia^ for 
the name offends against Latin rules 
of nomenclature. 

* The marble column on which it was 
inscribed supported some offering. 

' fr\^Oos yvpaiK&v rStP €pya(ofUv«i>v air6 
Tov aatfuxToSf tap al nXtiovs cicriv ^cpat, 
Strabo p. 559. The Hierai were bound 
to the divine service (see pp. 135, 147). 

* It is possible to explain away some 



of these cases, and in particular to say 
that there was not always a veiy strict 
scrutiny of the qualifications of citizens, 
since, e.g., freedmen were allowed as 
full ordinary citizens {drjuoun) and as 
members of Gerousia at Sidyma; but 
we also find senators and strategoi quoted 
with the mother 8 name in place of the 
father's, and the scrutiny in such cases 
was necessarily strict. It must be re- 
membered that the statement of the 
father s name is required as part of the 
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never been abolished, but simply decayed slowly before the advance 
of Qraeco-Roinan civilization. It lingered longer in remote districts 
than in the cities of the west ^. 

It is, in fact, probable though with our present knowledge not 
susceptible of proofs that the term Parthenos in connexion with the 
Anatolian system should be rendered simply as ' the Unmarried,' and 
should be regarded as evidence of the religious existence of the 
pre-Greek social system. The Parthenos-goddess was also the Mother ; 
and however much the Pailhenoi who formed part of her official 
retinue^ may have been modified by Greek feeling, it is probable 
that originally the term indicated only that they were not cut off by 
marriage from the divine life. 

Incidentally we note that the discrepancy between the religious 
ritual and the recognized principles of society contributed to the 
extraordinarily rapid spread of Christianity in Asia Minor. The religion 
was not in keeping with the facts of life ; and in the general change 
of circumstances and education that accompanied the growth of 
Roman organization in the country, the minds of men were stimulated 
to thought and ready for new ideas. In the country generally a higher 
typo of society was maintained ; whereas at the great temples the 
primitive social system was kept up as a religious duty incumbent 
on the class called Hiet^ai during their regular periods of service at 
the temple^ as is proved by the inscriptions found at Dionysopolis. 
The chasm that divided the religion from the educated life of the 
country became steadily wider and deeper. In this state of things 
St. Paul entered the country ; and^ wherever education had already 
been diffused, he found converts ready and eager. Those who believe 
that the tale of St. Thekla ^ is founded on a real incident will 
recognize in it a vivid picture of the life of the time, helping us to 
appreciate the reason for the marvellous and electrical effect that is 
attributed in Acta to the preaching of the Apostle in Galatia (p. 137). 

§ 7. The Brotherhood. The God at Hierapolis is styled Lairbenos 
(on which name see Ch. lY) and Archegetes on coins, and Apollo 
Archegetes on inscriptions. The title Archegetes marks him as the 



formal designation of a citizen in poll- ^ See the large proportion of cases 

tical and legal documents, and the in the little Isaurian city of Dalisandos 

cases of descent reckoned through the (Headlam JHS 1892 p. 1). 

mother are so numerous that we must ' For example {fparciur irapBivoi at 

admit that law and custom admitted Teos CIG 3098. 

such birth as legitimate. Examples are ' See Chufxh in the Roman Empire 

quoted on inscr. 21. Chapter XVI. 
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originator and teacher of the mysteries and ritual to his worshippers ^ : 
in Greece Apollo Archegetes was the adviser and guide of the emi- 
grants and colonists who went forth from its shores to find homes and 
food in more productive lands. The most remarkable point which we 
find in the inscriptions is the institution of Semeiaphoroi of Apollo 
Archegetes no. 19, who have been explained by Hogarth p. 80 as 
a class of professional wonder-workers, like those eastern dervishes in 
modem times, who cut themselves with knives, and do other wonders 
under the influence of religious excitement. It is, however, more 
probable that the Semeiaphoroi are to be compared with the Xenai 
Tekvioreioi, who will be described more fully in a later chapter^. 
The latter had a secret sign (rcic/xdop), whereby presumably they recog- 
nized members of the Brotherhood, and the Bearers of the Sign 
{(rrjfieioy) may be identified with them. To judge from their name 
Xenai, the Guest-friends^ they must have made hospitality one of 
their duties. Like all ancient societies, they united under religious 
forms, in Hierapolis in the worship of Apollo, near Pisidian Antioch 
in the worship of the Great Artemis of the Limnai. They made 
voluntary contributions towards a common treasury, from which 
works of architecture and sculpture were constructed for the good of 
their common religion. Considering that religion was fundamentally 
the same over the plateau of Asia Minor, we should expect to find 
this institution widely spread over the country ; and an interesting 
passage in the travels of the Arab from Tangier, Ibn Batuta, enables 
us to trace similar societies in the Moslem cities of the Seljuk empire. 
These cities were peopled to a large extent by the old races, who had 
adopted the Mohammedan religion, but maintained many of their old 
social forms and among others that of the Brotherhood. Ibn Batuta 
mentions this institution as existing in the Anatolian towns which he 
visited. He saw the Brothers at Antalia^, Burdur, Ladhik, Kunia 
(Iconium), and implies that they existed generally in the Seljuk 
towns. His words are * in all the Turkoman * towns which I visited 



^ Strab. p. 468 "laKx&v rr kqI t6p Ai($- towns in Anatolia. Many fioctB combine 

yvaoy [ol *£XXi;yr(] JcoXoi/o-i Koi rhv apxrj' to show how little change was intro- 

ytrrip ro>y fivarrfpiav, ttjs ^rjfirjTpov daifutva, duced into Asia Minor bj the Seljuk 

* On them see Hist, Geogr, p. 409 f. rulers (as distinguished from the Otto- 
' This is a common form of Attaleia man Turks) ; and the remaining build- 
in Pamphylia, now called Adalia. It is ings prove that they maintained a high 
given as Anatolia in Lee's translation standard of art and magnificence (very 
p. 68 ; time is about 1333 a.d. unlike the slovenly disrepair and mean- 

* Though he says Turkoman, he evi- ness of almost everything due to the 
dently uses this term for the Seljuk Osmanli sultans). 

VOL. I. H 
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there is a brotherhood of youths, one of whom is termed ''My 
Brother." No people are more courteous to strangers, more readily 
supply them with food and other necessaries, or are more opposed to 
oppressors than they are. The person who is termed " The Brother " 
is one about whom persons of the same occupation or even foreign 
youths, who happen to be destitute, collect and constitute their presi- 
dent. He then builds a cell, and in this he puts a horse» a saddle, and 
whatever other implements may be wanting. He then attends daily 
upon his companions, and assists them with whatever they may happen 
to want. In the evening they come to him, and bring all they have 
got, which is sold to purchase food, fruit, &o. for the use of the cell. 
Should a stranger happen to arrive in their country, they get him 
among them, and with this provision they entertain him ; nor does 
he leave them till he finally leaves their country. If however no 
traveller arrive, then they assemble to eat up their provisions, which 
they do with di*inking, singing and dancing. On the morrow they 
return to their occupations, and in the evening return again to their 
president They are therefore styled " the Youths," their president 
^' the Brother." ' The Brothers invited Ibn Batuta to a feast at Adalia, 
where the Brotherhood was a society of 200 silk merchants. At 
Burdur they invited him to a feast in a garden without the town. 
At Ladhik different societies of youths contended for the privilege of 
entertaining him, and divided the duty among them by lot. 

§ 8. Beliqion OB' BuBiAL. Naturally we turn to the graves and 
monuments of the dead to find there evidence of the deepest-lying 
feelings and religious ideas which come out in the presence of death. 
Among primitive people, the monuments ai*e almost exclusively sepul- 
chral ; and this is to a great extent the case at Hierapolis, where the 
road that leads to Ti'ipolis and the west is still lined with hundreds of 
inscribed monuments, some of large size and imposing appearance. 
The care which was taken of the graves was remarkable. There was 
a guardian of the graves along the road ^, who shared sometimes in the 
money that was left for distribution annually among those who went 
on the anniversary of death to place a garland of flowers on the tomb 
(Stejjhanotikon). But the most remarkable feature here and in every 
part of Fhrygia is the anxiety to prevent the interment of unprivi- 
leged persons in the grave. It is not simply desire to prevent the 
monument being destroyed ; that feeling sometimes appears, but the 
danger was not so pressing, and in many cases the only offence pro- 



^ 6 Kara rCirov Trjfjfjrfis tov tlpyov Wadd. 7 1 Thmalchio Bays praeponam unum ex 
i68o (cp. no. 192 below). In Petronius liberiia sepulcro tneo cmtodi(ie causa. 
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vided against is the intrusion of a corpse. In the inscriptions the 
offence is made punishable by fines of varying amount, payable to the 
city, the imperial treasury, the deity of the city, the senate, or more 
frequently the Gerousia, the chief city of the conventus ^, some official, 
&C. (the hope being that the reward would ensure the prosecution of 
offenders) ; in other cases, the offender is merely cursed in more or 
less strong terms, or consigned to the divine judgement or wrath. In 
Greece we find little trace of this feeling ; the few examples of such 
epitaphs in Greece are probably of foreigners. But in Asia Minor it 
is so widespread and deep-seated that it must have a religious found- 
ation. Intrusion of an illegal participator must have involved some 
loss to the rightful dwellers in the gi-ave. This implies that belief in 
a future existence was part of the Phrygian religion, and also that the 
actual monument and tomb was connected with the future lot of the 
deceased. What meaning, then, had the tomb to the native mind ? 

Under the Roman Empire two kinds of sepulchral monument were 
commonly used in Phrygia, where the primitive customs were far 
more thoroughly preserved than in Lydia ^. One is a slab of marble 
or other stone cut to imitate a doorway; the door-posts, the two 
valves, the lintel, and generally a pointed or rounded pediment above, 
are all indicated ; one or two knockers usually appear on the door, 
and symbols are often carved on the panels or in the pediment. On 
such a tombstone there is no suitable place for an inscription ; but an 
epitaph is usually engraved on some part of the stone. The door as 
an accompaniment of the grave is found in Phrygia from the earliest 
period to which our knowledge extends ; in the tomb of Midas and 
many others the door is part of the elabomtely carved front. Now 
many graves in Phrygia, Lycia, Pisidia, &c., have the form of small 
temples. Even the saicophagi are frequently made like miniature 
temples. The door-tombstone we may take to be an indication of the 
temple, the part being put for the whole. 

The second kind of tombstone has the form of an altar — a square 
pillar (very rarely a circular one) with pedestal and capital, usually 
of very simple type, but sometimes elaborately decorated. In the 
inscriptions the name ' altar ' is commonly applied to the monuments 
of this form ; but in several cases the word * door,* and in one case 
' the altar and the door,' is engraved on a different side of the altar- 



' So at Aigai (Pergamos) and Lagbe language had entirely disappeared from 
(Cibyra), see Ch.VlII § 11 and p. 272. use in the country before a.d. 19, 

' Lydia had become almost com- though it was still spoken in Cibyra 
pletely hellenized, and the Lydian (Strabo p. 631). 
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stone. These inscriptions show how important an idea in the tomb 
the door was reckoned. 

These classes of monuments constitute 90 per cent, of the existing 
gravestones in Phrygia ; and, of the remaining 10 per cent., five can be 
explained as developments of the idea of a temple. The dead man is 
therefore conceived as living on as a god, and as receiving worship ; 
and the door is intended as the passage for communication between the 
world of life and the world of death, giving him freedom to issue forth 
to help his worshippers. On the altar the living placed the offerings 
due to the dead. Further, many inscriptions, which will be given in 
due course, show that the dead person was conceived to be identified 
with the divine nature. The life of man has come from Gtod, and 
returns to Him. One single monument in Phrygia shows the door of the 
grave opened, and we are admitted to contemplate rh Uph fivarrrjpia ; 
inside we find no place or room for a dead body, only the statue of the 
Mother-Goddess accompanied by her lions. So in Lydia before the 
time of Homer, the Maeonian chiefs, sons of the Gygaean lake (II. II 
865), or of the Naiad Nymph who bore them by the lake (IL XX 384), 
are buried in the mounds^ which we still see in numbers on its 
shores. For these heroes death is simply the return to live with the 
Goddess-Mother that bore them. Hence a very common form of 
epitaph represents the making of the grave as a vow or a dedication 
to the local deity. Addend. 24. 

The tomb, then, is the temple, i. e. the home \ of the god, and he 
who gains admission, even by fraud or violence, to the tomb gets all 
the advantages which the rightful owner intended for himself. 

The deification of the dead, whether generically imider the name of 
Di Manes, 9eo2 KaTa\66vioi (at Nakoleia), &c., or specifically as iden- 
tified with some particular deity, is one of the most widespread facts 
of ancient religion. Li the Roman world the conception of the dead 
as Di Manes gave rise to a standing formula of epitaphs : the formula 
appears on many thousands of tombstones, and had indeed become 
such a pure formula that its meaning was no longer present to the 
minds of the persons that composed the epitaph, and thus it is used 
occasionally even on Christian tombstones ^. The identification of the 
dead with a particular deity is not so common ; but examples occur 
in all ages. We shall find many epitaphs which show that the erec- 
tion of a gravestone was conceived and expressed as a vow to some 



^ Compare the use of oUoi in the ' Le Blant Inscr. Chr^t. de la Oaule 

sense of tomb at Cibyra BCH 1878 I p. 264, II p. 406; Wadd. nos. 2145, 
p. 610 f, Magnesia BCH 1894 p. 11. 2419. 
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deity who is named on the stone ; and it is highly probable that many 
so-called votive inscriptions are really sepulchral. In this way the 
class of votive inscriptions to the god Sozon are explained Ch. VIU 
§ 9, and those to Zeus Bronton in the neighbourhood of Nakoleia ^ are 
of the same character. The erection of a gravestone is also conceived 
as a distinction and prerogative {TLjirj) of the dead man and living 
god ; and the formula stating that the erector of the tomb did honour 
to {irifirja-ei/) the dead person is widely used, especially on the southern 
side of the great plateau of Asia Minor. Such tpmbs were frequently 
erected by a city or corporate body, and the tombstone is then 
expressed in forms similar to those of an honorary inscription to 
a living pei-son. A very clear example occurs in no. 85. 

§ 9. The God as Ruler and Healer, In studying the antiqui- 
ties of the various cities and bishoprics of Phrygia, and in a less degree 
of other districts of Asia Minor, we shall find numberless traces which 
enable us to fill out in detail this brief sketch of the religion of Hiera- 
polis and of the old social system to which it bears witness. Diony- 
sopolis especially shows a type of religion that agrees in the names 
and probably in the minutest details with that of Hierapolis; and 
everything that we shall have to say of the former may, no doubt, be 
taken as applying to the latter. But Hierapolis was so much under 
Greek infiuencc that the Phrygian ritual was more strictly esoteric 
and private there than in some other places. In particular, not a trace 
survives there of the old system of government on the village-system 
which struggled all over Asia Minor against the Greek city-system. 
The Anatolian village-system was almost a pure theocracy. The god 
of the central hieron^ revealing his will through his priests and pro- 
phets, guided with absolute power the action of the population which 
dwelt in villages scattered over the country round the hieron. The 
chief priesthoods seem to have been originally hereditary in 
one family or in a small number of families ; but no evidence re- 
mains as to the rules of succession. The highest priests and priestesses 
played the parts of the great gods in the mystic ritual, wore their 
dress, and bore their names ; they, as a body, or perhaps the chief 
priest alone, controlled the prophetic utterances which guided the 
action of the community. Alongside of this theocratic government of 
the various districts, there was originally an imperial government of 
the whole country ; but the nature of this central government is still 
a matter for investigation. Nothing positive can be stated about it 
at this stage, though its existence seems certain. 



* See an article on Sepulchral Customs in Phrygia in JHS 1884. 
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In the following chapter we shall study in more detail the traces 
of the old system of society which survived in more backward and 
remote parts of the country even under the Roman Empire. But at 
this point we may make some general remarks about the theocratic 
character of the Anatolian system. 

Besides the land which was originally, apparently, the property 
(probably communal property) of the free population, there was also 
a considerable, or even a very large estate, actually the property of 
the god and called x^P^ Upd. The rents or crops of this land were 
enjoyed by the priest of the god ^. It seems to have been generally 
let on hire ; and analogy would lead us to suppose that the rent was 
in many cases a proportion of the produce. Besides this Sacred 
Oround there was a tract of land round the hieron which was inha- 
bited specially by hieroi (Ch. IV § la (c)), worshippers, &c., and 
which seems to be originally the same as the Uph Kcifirjf Uphv \(optopy 
TT^pinSXioy. At Stratonioea those who inhabited the peripolion were 
distinguished from the inhabitants of the city. Narrower still than 
this was the Sacred Precinct {ir^ptPoXos), where, as a rule, probably 
the priest and the priestess alone lived ^. 

It is an interesting but difficult study to trace the change through 
which the Anatolian system passed in contact with the freer Qreek 
civilization. 

The population round the ancient Anatolian hiera consisted of both 
freemen and hiero-douloi. The latter were serfs, attached to the soil, 
and under the rule of the priest except that he was not allowed to 
sell them ^. What was the condition of the free population ? It has 
sometimes been assumed that the priest-kings had always been the 
rulers of the free population also ; but this seems to be an error. 
Strabo p. 672 seems perhaps to imply that the priesta of Olba were 
dynasts only after the expulsion of the pirates by Pompey * ; and he 
says that Pompey, when he made Archelaos priest of Comana Pontica, 
ordered the population of the country around to obey him, which 
seems to imply that previous priests had not possessed this autho- 
rity over the fi-ee population \ The fact seems to be that an influence 



' Strab. p. 535 X**P° **P° ?" ^ °** ifptvs 
Kofyirovrai. Cp. Heller, quoted n. 5. 

' Strab. p. 575. 

• Strab. p. 558 says of the priest of 
ComaDa Pontica (^v) Kvpios t&p Upodov- 
Xtfv trXrfP Tov frinpdaK€iv, cp. 535 Kvpios 
ion Ml r&v Upo^ovXav. 

^ I hope to discuss the subject of Olba 



more fully in a paper in the Numismatic 
Chronicle at an early date. 

^ Had it been recognized as part of 
the regular powers of the priesthood, 
there would have been no reason to state 
it, as Heller de Lydiae Cariaeque Sacer- 
dotihus p. 219 rightly argues. 
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which was naturally exercised by the priest over the free population 
without any formal legal authority was converted by the Romans 
into an express and formal sovereignty, so that the priest was leader 
of the free population (Strab. pp. 535, 558) and master (tcvpio^, 
doniinus) of the hierodouloi. Originally the influence of the priest 
accrued to him partly as interpreter of the will of the god to people 
who guided their action greatly by that will revealed in dreams or 
prophecies, partly in virtue of his superior knowledge and education 
among a simple and primitive population. Such informal influence, 
exercised de facto but not dejure, was not properly understood by the 
formal Romans, who wished to make explicit the constitution of these 
half-independent states and to have a central authority formally re- 
sponsible to them ^ The temple of Zeus Chrysaor near Stratonicca 
may be taken, perhaps, as a fairer specimen of the old native system : 
the Carians assembled there to sacrifice and to deliberate about 
the political situation ^. 

When the immense, yet informal, influence of the priest was thus 
regarded as a formal and express authority, it followed that, after the 
government passed out of his hands into those of the Roman state or 
the Emperor, the power and property which had belonged, according to 
the Roman view, to the priest passed to the new government ^ It is 
an analogous fact that in many hellenized cities of the western coast- 
valleys, a magistrate called Stephanephoros succeeded to the political 
influence which had been exercised by the priest, while the latter 
seems to have been restricted to the strictly religious duties of his 
office, which were of course still great and important, Ch. 11 § 9. 
There is also great probability that the Greek kings acted in the same 
way as we suppose the emperors to have done ^, making themselves 
the successors to the priests as owners of the land which belonged to 



^ A similar change occurred in the 
Scottish Highlands, when the half-patri- 
archal and informal authority of some 
chiefs over the land and property of the 
clan was converted by lawyers and 
legislators into a formal ownership of 
the land. 

- Allowance ought to be made for 
a certain amount of hellenization of 
Carian institutions; but this pro- 
bably showed itself in affecting details 
and giving freedom to the states in 
practice and less weight to the priest 
rather than in altering the theory of 



the common government. 

' It is probable that there would be 
some difference in the treatment of such 
property according as it was taken under 
the republican or the imperial govern- 
ment. Evidence must be sought for 
bearing on this point ; but, as a general 
rule, the Romans, when they took a pro- 
vince, found that the existing rulers 
were not the old priests, but more re- 
cent kings or governors. 

* See Ch. I § 6,IV§ 9, VIII § 4, Sand 

IX § 3, 5. 
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the temples (x^P^ i^P^)i ^^^ they in turn were succeeded by the Roman 
emperors. It is quite probable and natural that a distinct agreement 
was made in some or all c€tses with the priest of the temple, and 
certain privileges and property and rights were guaranteed him. It 
would be the easiest and most useful policy for the Greek kings to 
secure in this way the support and goodwill of the priests. All this 
was done at the expense of the uneducated native population ; but we 
find in almost every case that the priesthood was in alliance with the 
monarchs and tyrants, and opposed to anything like the Greek-city 
system, which was likely to emancipate and educate the people. 

Some signs remain that rents for lots of the temple-land were paid 
to a hierotaviiaSf who sometimes at least represented the interests of 
the municipality. This seem to have been the case at Aizanoi \ where, 
as we may suppose, part of the temple-land had been left to the priests 
when the most of it was taken from them and converted into an 
estate which we find long afterwards owned by the emperors {Hist 
Geogr. p. 177-8). 

On all these points we must seek for evidence in each locality, as 
we investigate its antiquities. It is probable that details varied in 
different places ; and we should avoid drawing universal conclusions 
from single cases. 

An interesting side of this religion was its connexion with the 
healing ai*t. The god was the Physician and the Saviour {Z<DTrjp, 
Z(i^a>y) of his people K He punished their faults and transgressions 
by inflicting diseases on them ; and, when they were penitent, he 
taught them how to treat and to cure their diseases ^. Hence we found 
that a school of medicine grew up round the hieron of Men Karou 
(Ch. II § 7 c), and almost everywhere we find dedications to and wor- 
ship of the god Asklepios. Such dedications to Greek gods occur in 
bewildering variety. The worshipper appeals to the god on that side 
of his manifold and all-powerful character which suits his special 
needs ; and, as all educated persons used Greek, each designated the 
god by the Greek name which seemed to suit his special case, and 
express the reason that led him to seek for divine aid *. 



' Wadd. 860. 

' So, e.g., we find a deity, probably 
Men, represented carrying a staff 
wreathed with a serpent, not unlike 
the staff of Asklepios, or accompanied 
by a serpent. Sabazios is especially 
closely related to the serpent. 

' As the lord of life, the god both 
gives it and takes it away: hence he 



is both god of graves (§ 8) and of medi- 
cine, nos. 95, 194. 

* The view taken by Roscher that 
these various deities were all distinct 
conceptions with a different meaning 
and origin (Men the moon, &c.) and 
that in later time they were confused 
and mixed up (' verschmelzung des Men 
mit Mithras, Attis, Sabazios, Asklepios, 
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It is remarkable that, though prophets and physicians formed part 
of every priestly establishment in Asia Minor, yet we have no proof 
that the prophets developed theii* religion in the way that the early 
prophets of Apollo developed the Greek religion, introducing moralized 
ideas and adapting the old religion to be the divine guide of a higher 
system of society. It is however clear that, if we have lightly 
described the character of their religion, they had given it a philo- 
sophic and high]y elaborated system. But it lies far beyond the 
limita of the Hierapolitan hieron to enter on this wider subject. 
Only after collecting all the scattered evidence bearing on each centre 
of Anatolian religion can we face such a large question. 

§ 10. Trade-Guilds. As to the municipal divisions of the city, 
whether into tribes, or otherwise, no distinct evidence exists. But 
in GIG 3924 the ' trade-guild of dyers ' {kpyaaia t5>v Pa(f>ioi>v) is 
mentioned ^, and in no. 26 the ^ trade-guild of wool-washei-s.' In some 
cities of Asia Minor such trade-guilds are often mentioned, while 
tribes are never alluded to, e. g. Thyateira, Philadelpheia, Smyrna, 
Apameia, Akmonia^. It is probable that in these cities there was 
no division into tribes, but only into trade-guilds ; at least, it seems 
highly probable that the division into tribes was an institution of the 
Greek period, and that the only pre-Greek classification of citizens 
was according to trades. In cities where both classifications occur, 
we may understand that a Greek foundation introduced the tribes, 
and the older stratum of population retained the guilds. As there is 
no evidence known of a Greek foundation in Hierapolis, we should 



und Hckate *) is one that 1 cannot sym- 
pathize with (see his paper iinror /3por<$- 
irovf in Berichte VerhandL Leipzig 1 891 
p. 96 f). I grant that different history, 
tribes, and places, had given a certain 
degree of individual character to Men 
and to Sabazios; but I believe that it 
was their fandamental similarity of 
character that led them to pass into 
one another as they do. Roscher may 
collect examples of Men ; but for almost 
every attribute and type it would be 
easy to find an exact analogue in the 
case of Sabazios. 

* Compare CIG 3912 a, Wadd. 741, 
where Papias son of Papias and grand- 
son of Straton dedicates a statue of 
Hcrakles rfj avvffjyaaia. 

'* Thyateira is best known : here 



numerous tpya (a term apparently equi- 
valent to the more usual cpyaauii), which 
are enumerated by M. Glerc de rebuB 
Thyat. p, 92, aprron&iroi, Kipafulsy ;(aXicctir, 
XakKorviroif (ivptrtii^ (yKvror6yiOij Xavdpiot, 
Xivovpyoiy IfMTfvdfifvoi (makers of gar- 
ments, see Ch. II § 4), paifxU, But such 
guilds existed in cities where tribes 
are known (Laodiceia no. 8, £phesos 
crvytpyeuria Xauaplap Wood gr, th, 4 
oi iv *E<l>€(r<i^ (pydrai irponvXtiTai CIG 
3208) ; and it is quite possible that 
tribes may yet be found in the cities 
mentioned in the text. Menadier Ephts, 
p. 28 gives a list of the trade-guilds that 
are known. See also a paper on the 
Street-porters of Smyrna in Amer. Joum. 
Arch. 1885. 
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not expect to find tribes there ; and no trace of tribes has as yet been 
discovered. 

The trade-guilds were governed by presidents, called in Thyateira 
eTriardrcu ^ and in Hierapolis ipyaTtjyoC no. 26. The institution has 
survived in at least some cities of Asia Minor to modem times : the 
example best known to me is at Angora (Ancyra Oal.) where we 
could not hire muleteers except through the chief of the guild, who 
apportioned work to the various muleteers at his sovereign will and 
pleasure. M. Radet rightly suggests that these guilds date from the 
earliest historical period in the country, and finds a reference to them 
in the account given by Herodotus I 93 of the building of the tomb 
of Alyattes by the merchants, artisans, and courtesans : he considers 
their action as the result of a requisition laid by the. sovereign on the 
guilds «. Under the Empire these guilds were, of course, so far 
romanized as to bring them within the category of collegia Ugitima 
{Dig. 47, 22), and were registered under the name of their president. 
It is a proof of the elasticity of Roman rule that their otherwise fixed 
principle prohibiting collegia was so completely relaxed in a country 
where the institution was of old standing. 

The Dyers were no doubt numerous and rich at Hierapolis, where 
the waters were, as Strabo p. 629 says, exceedingly useful for dyeing. 
The water of the hot-springs seems to be rich in alum (judging from 
the taste), which is much used in the dyeing-process. 

We cannot leave the subject without mentioning Flavins Zeuxis 
ipyaarrj^ who sailed round Malea ^ to Italy seventy-two times, and 
made a grave for himself and his sons Flavins Theodoros and Flavius 



^ ftri*rnj(rdfA€yop tov Kpyov r&y fia^^wv 
anh ytpovs GIG- 3498 : the last phrase 
implies only birth in a family which had 
supplied presidents previously, and not 
hereditary presidence (Ch. II § 7). In 
GIG 3912 a (note i p. 105) Papias was 
dpxo>pTjs [i]v[(r]Tov r6 /S*, and evidently 
he was an officer of an ipyafrUi. This 
title is obscurCf and perhaps corrupt 
(one would look for dpx^^ \.Ah^ • • • 
rov), A Xystos was a covered colonnade, 
and dfix^vr)^ was a farmer-general of a 
tax : and the two ideas do not go well 
together. It is possible that inscr. 28 
gives further information about these 
guilds, in case it is not Christian (as 
I think it is). 

* M. Clerc Thyatira p. 90 has very 



confidently asserted against M. Radet 
that the trade-guilds were a purely 
Roman institution. But the Roman 
government was exceedingly strict in 
enforcing the prohibition of such guilds 
(Chuf-ch in R. Emp. pp. 21 5, 359) ; and, 
if they permitted guilds on such an 
extensive scale in Asia, this must in 
all probability have been due to their 
ancient standing, and the danger of 
tampering with a national habit. An 
example of the danger to peace and 
order that was inherent in such guilds 
occurs at Magnesia (Church in R. Emp, 
p. 200). 

^ MaXcav h( irafi^fras (triXaBov tS>v oucadc 
Strabo p. 378. 
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Theudas and for all to whom they give leave ^. It is strange that 
a merchant resident in an inland city should have taken so many 
voyages. 

§ 11. History. Hardly anything is known of the history of 
Hierapolis in the Greek and Roman periods. It grew by slow stages ; 
and in the time of Strabo seems to have been far from great or 
important; but in the peace and prosperity of the empire its hot- 
springs must have made it a great resort for invalids and valetudi- 
narians. Its coinage is rich and varied in type, and it must have 
been very important in the social as well as the religious point of 
view. 

A series of coins struck under Augustus in the last decade B.C. shows 
the name of the city in a transition period, see p. 87. The reverse 
type of the following is a tripod, with the inscriptions 

[njAni AZ . AnEAAIAOY . lEPOnOAEITXlN 
AYrKEYZ • (j)IAOnATPIZ • lEPAnOAEITJClN 
Alc()IAOZ • Alc()IAOY • APXXIN • To . B • 

On a coin of the proconsul Fabius Maximus (c. 5 B.C.), the type is 
a bipennis with the legend ZnZIMOZ • c()IAOnATPIZ • lEPOnOAEI- 
TnN-€XAPAZ(€i/)2. 

The imposing triple gateway by which the road to Tripolis and 
Saidis issued from the city was dedicated perhaps to Commodus ^. 

The title Neokoros was conferred on Hierapolis probably about the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century (at latest under 
Caracalla) ; but the circumstances and the exact date are unknown ^. 

Of the state of society and education at Hierapolis hardly any 
evidence remains except what is stated about L. Septimius Antipater 
(p. 45). In an inscription of the British Museum, DXLVIII, T. Claudius 
P. Callixenus of Hierapolis is mentioned as a pupil of the sophist 
Soteros at Ephesos *. Epictetus was a native of Hierapolis ; but prob- 
ably did not owe much to the education of his native city. 



^ The names of the sons have a Chris- 
tian appearance, and the unusual free- 
dom in granting the use of the tomb 
seems unlike Pagan feeling, and very 
like Christian freedom and usage in 
regard to common sepulture. Compare 
inscr. 27. 

^ Zosimus eridently paid the expense 
of these coins, as Apollodotus did at 
Lounda (no. 86). Mr. Head compares 
at Tripolis Q€6biapos ff *x*^pa{$f)f and at 



Ephesos 6 v€<a{K^pot) *E<^c((nW) irj(fios) 
€rr€x"p(af«), CiUaloffue of Coins of Ionia 
p. 76. 

• CIL III 7059. Caracalla or Severus 
are not absolutely excluded : the frag- 
ment belongs to one of the three. 

^ Coins of Caracalla and of Julia 
Domna have the title, p. 59 n. 

' Soteros of Ephesos is mentioned by 
Philostratos ViU Soph, II 23 as a very 
inferior sophist. 
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The following festivals or games are known at Hierapolis : 

AKTIA quoted by Eckhel from an autonomous coin. 
AK(TI A) • n(Yei)A, Annia Faustina, Mionnet III 306 \ 
AKTIA and TTY0I A esrch on an um (type Demos) Br. Mus. 
OYGI A Gallienus Imhoof MG p. 403 ; Elagabalus Eckhel ^ 
AHTn€l A • nVGI A in a crown (type Demos) Br. Mus. 
AHTHEIA • nveiA CIG 3910. 
AnOAAHNI A . nvei A CIG 3428 (Hadrianeia mentioned). 

The Actia were of course founded in honour of the victory of 
Actium. That event seems to have been hailed with joy in Lydia, 
several of whose cities took it as an era to reckon from^. These 
games therefore attest the Lydian connexion of Hierapolis. Tripolis 
must apparently have been favoured by Antonius, and his popularity 
seems to have been great in the Cibyratic conventus and along the 
Maeander, to judge from the frequency of the name afterwards. The 
Actia Pythiay if the name be a real one, must be identified with the 
Actia ^. 

The Pythia^ Letoia-Pythia^ Apollonia-Pythiay and LeUna^ must 
probably be taken as four different names for the great festival of the 
city-cultus. 

Mr. Head mentions games Chrysanthina at Hierapolis ; but I find 
no certain proof of this. Alliance coins of Hierapolis and Sardis 
show the games Pythia (representing the former) and Chrysanthina 
(representing the latter) ; and Sardian coins boast of the Chrysanthina. 
The name is probably derived, as Mr. Head suggests^ from the use of 
the corn-marigold {yjpvaavOos) in the victor's wreath. The flower, in 
that case, must have been sacred to Cybele ; and the games were held 
in her honour. It would be quite natural that the same custom and 
the same name should exist at Hierapolis as at Sardis ; but the coins 
in the British Museum that bear the names of both festivals are all 
alliance coins. 

It was probably the old-standing religious importance of Hierapolis 
that led Justinian, some time before A. d. 553 (perhaps in 535), to 
make it a metropolis for ecclesiastical purposes, if not also for civil 
purposes. A district of Phrygia, Pacatiana, was separated from the 
rest of the province and placed under it ^. This new district may be 



1 The coin is said to read AKTTA : Tralla, Ch. V App. IV. 

ought we not to read AKTIA and eli- • At the Council of 680 Sisinnios of 

minate the games Actia Pythia ? In CIG Hierapolis, signed vnip (fiavrov koi rrjs 

^gio Actia and Letota-Pffthia &re distin- vn cfic <rvv6dov; and the division is 

guished. doubtless older than the Council of 553, 

' Palaiapolis, Philadelpheia, and where Hierapolis ranks as a metropolis. 
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termed Phrygia Hierapolitana. The lists vary as to its extent ; some 
assign to it a district on the south-west frontier of Pacatiana, contain- 
ing Attouda, Mossyna, Dionysopolis, Anastasiopolis, and Metellopolis ; 
while others add a second district in the north-west, induditig Ankyra, 
Synaos^ Tiberiopolis, Aizanoi and RadoL It is certain that at the 
second council of Nikaia, a. d. 787, both districts were under Hiera- 
polis ; while it is equally certain that at the Quinisextan Council in 
69a the north-western district was under Laodiceia and only the 
south-western under Hierapolis. It is therefore clear that between 
69a and 787 A. D. a district including five cities in the north-west of 
Pacatiana was taken from Laodiceia and assigned to UierapoUs ^. This 
change may be assigned to one of the early iconoclast emperors, when 
re-organizing the empire, after the disorder of the seventh century ; 
but the new arrangement had only ecclesiastical, not political, sig- 
nificance, for the themes had already come into existence, and the 
provinces had no political meaning. A table showing the list of 
bishoprics subject to Hierapolis in the Councils and Notitiae is 
annexed as App. lU. 

§ 12. Magistrates and Municipal Institutions. The Greek 
political institutions seem not to have taken deep root in Hierapolis. 
The inscriptions mention the Senate, but only as a receiver of 
sepulchral fines ; they mention the Record-office as containing copies 
of sepulchral inscriptions ; they mention the Gerousia as guardian 
of graves ; and they mention an annual gymnasiarch, and an agora- 
nomos. On the coins, which are a thoroughly political institution, we 
find Senate, Demos, GerovAday Archons, Strategoi, Ommviateue, and 
Prytanis ^ ; also Euposia and Eubosia, the former an impei*sonation 
of the public banquets, and the latter of the fertility of the soil (as in 
CIG 3906), both being forms of the mother-goddess of the city in her 
civic aspect ^. 

In one case we find a date by a magistrate Stephanephoroa^ On 
the analogy of lasos and other cases (Ch. II § 9), we understand him 



^ Incidentally we have a proof that 
the lists of bishoprics were not always 
corrected up to date. Notitia I of Par- 
they (more correctly given by Gelzer, 
Georg, Cypr,, who dates it about 820- 
840) does not give this new arrangement 
of Phrygia, though it gives the re-ar- 
ranged district Amoriana, which was 
cut out of Phrygia and Galatia about 
820-829 (it is Not. Basilii p. 121). 

'The EpimeUteji, Claudius PoUio 



Asiarch, belongs to Hieropolis in Phry- 
gia Salutaris. 

' M. Imhoof-Blumer (MO- p. 402) 
considers the two forms to be mere 
variants in spelling, but they are dis- 
tinct terms. At Smyrna the public 
banquets were directed by a Euposiarch 
(GIG 3385), Eubosia was a goddess at 
Akmonia. 

* CIQ- 391 2 a iiri aTt<f>avri<f)6pov Sc^ov 
tA y. 



no 
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to be the civic representative of the supreme power which had once 
belonged to the chief-priest of Leto and Lairbenos, wearing the garland 
which marked him as holding the place of the god. Just as the old 
title pa(riX€V9 often persisted in Greek cities as a municipal office 
after the ancient kingly power had fallen into disuse, so apparently 
the Stephanephoros continued as an official of many cities after the 
old priestly authority had been destroyed. See pp. 56, 103. 

§ 13. Gerousia\ The only municipal institution about which we 
learn anything from the inscriptions of Hierapolis is the Oerousia. 
The Gerouidai of the Asian cities under the Empire were bodies of 
great importance ; but their character is rather obscure. It is^ on the 
one hand, clear that the Oenmsia was broadly distinguished in its 
nature from the Senate. The Senate was the politically administrative 
council of the city : the Oerousia was not a council for administering 
the municipal government. On the other hand the Gerousia was 
more than a mere club for the older citizens ; it had various powers, 
and performed various duties which gave it considerable influence, 
and the Senate, the Devios, and the Oerou&ia often united in the 
preamble to honorary decrees ^ It is not certain that its character 
was the same in all Asian cities ; probably it varied a little, though 
without any serious difference. The Oercmsia and the Neoi are so 
often associated together that there must have been a certain cor- 
respondence in character and purpose between them. The Neoi, again, 
are undoubtedly closely connected with the Ephehoiy though neither 



^ Opinion among scholars differs 
widely about the character of the 
Gerousia, Menadier, Hicks, Hogarth, 
Th. Reinach, consider that it was a 
political body, whereas Mommsen and 
Waddington hold that under the Empire 
it was merely an old men's club for 
social purposes (the latter view seems 
to me to be nearer the truth, allowing 
for the natural influence in the city 
acquired by a body containing all the 
most experienced and the richest citi- 
zens) : Reinach holds that the Preshyterai 
and the Gerousia were different bodies, 
Hicks and Menadier that they were the 
same: Reinach holds that the Preshy- 
teroi of lasos were indubitably a mere 
social union, Hicks p. 77 considers that 
the powers and duties of the Presbyteroi 
at Ephesos prove them (i.e. the Gerousia) 



to have been a political body : Reinach 
holds that the Presbyteroi at Magnesia 
were not the Gerousia^ Cousin and Des- 
champs say that they were obviously the 
same, BCH 1888 p. 211. 

^ But no stress can be laid on this 
juxtaposition of the three bodies as an 
argument that all were political in 
character ; for we find occasionally the 
Senate, DemoSj Gerousia^ and Neoi united 
in such honorary decrees (BCH 1885 
p. 74); and the Neoi were merely the 
grown men of the city meeting for 
exercise and pleasure as a club in a 
gymnasium. Such an expression as the 
title at Miletos yvfivaatapxrjaavra rr^s 
yfpovauig Koi toop vca>v (Ath. Mitth, 1 893 
p. 268) seems a clear proof that the 
Gerousia at Miletus was a social club 
like the Neoi, 
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of these bodies came near the Oerousia in importi^ce ^. What, then, 
were these three bodies ? 

The Epheboi were young men who were associated together 
according to certain rules, under teachers in classes ', for purposes of 
physical and moral training. Where the Epheboi award honours 
or pass decrees, no more can be meant than would be implied in 
a compliment paid by a whole college class to a benefactor or teacher. 
But the education of the citizen was not considered complete when 
he passed out of the Epheboi (about the age of %o), and moreover, by 
association in clubs, various pleasures and advantages could be gained 
which individuals could not get for themselves. This led to the 
organization, general in Asian cities, of the men over twenty in 
associations called Neoi. These associations were closely connected 
with the Gyvmasia ; and the Oymnasiarch, who regulated the public 
training of the Epheboi^ was also closely connected with the Neoi ^. 

The Neoi formed in each city a corporate body; they possessed 
funds managed by their own officials (probably under the oversight of 
the Oymnasiai*ch or the Nomothetes) ; they erected statues^ had some- 
times a gymnasium appropriated to their own use, passed decrees, &c. 
It is uncertain whether any of the members contributed individually 
to the funds ; probably bequests^ benefactions, and municipal aid kept 
them up without much contribution, especially in great cities. They 
even parodied the government of the city by haviiig a Senate and 
Demos of their own * ; but these assemblies are more frequently men- 
tioned among the Epheboi, in which case obviously they could not be 
much more than our Parliamentary Debating Societies. 

The GerovAfia was developed, probably, out of the association of 
older men for mutual advantage ; but naturally their needs and 
wishes differed from those of Neoi. Being composed of older men 
the GerovAsia had necessarily from the first much greater weight, 



^ The Gerousia is far more widely 
spread and more frequently mentioned 
than the body of Neoi, and the latter 
than the Epheboi. The latter occur 
only where the Greek organization has 
taken deep root. 

* ^E<^i7^o( vtdiTepoif fiiaoi, and npfafiv' 
Tipoi at Chios (CIG 2214). 

' The naib€s also assembled in a Gym- 
nasium, where they were grouped in 
classes and instructed ; and where they 
were under the general surveillance, in 
lasos at least, of a magistrate termed 



7raidov6fios. Probably lasos may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the educa- 
tional arrangements of an Asian Greek 
city: there were in it four Gymnasia 
(three for HfpriPoiy viwy and irpttrfimpoi^ 
each under a gymnasiarch). Ephebarch 
was a mere honorary title (like prificeps 
iuventtUia), not an office. Neoi and pres- 
hyteroi at lasos were also directed by 
committees of diouciyroi. See M. Th. 
Beinach in Rev. Et. Gr. 1893 p. 161 f. 

* E.g., at Fergamos, where they had 
a gymnasium: Hermes 1873 pp. 42, 45. 
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arising from the superior influeDCe and wealth of individual members. 
A reeolution of the Geivusia had some analogy to a senatue aucto- 
vitas, a decree vetoed by a tribune and therefore devoid of legal 
force, yet having the weight naturally attaching to the mere opinion 
of a body so influential and reBpected, Numerous inscriptions attest 
that it was entrusted with the dispoeal of large Bums of money, some- 
timcB presented or bequeathed for definite purposes, or on condition 
that the Gerousla arranged for the performance of certain duties. 
Especially the Geroim.a was trusted in many cases with the charge of 
tombs and of solemnities at regular intervals performed beside them, 
Penalties for the violation of the tomb were often made payable to 
the Gewima, to give it a motive for attending to the matter ; and 
often a bequest {eT«l)av»iTiK6p) was made to it, the interest of which 
was payable annually to those members who placed garlands on the 
grave of the testator. Naturally, the Elders were the body which 
was thought most likely to interest itaelf in such mattera as the 
guardianship and preservation of tombs. 

The insci'iptiona show what importance was attached in Asia Minor 
to the care of tombs, and the Gerousia^ as the body most trusted in 
these cases, became very wealthy corporations. The charge of such 
large revenues was a serious matter, and besides a raficar (appointed 
by the members) there was often a Xoyiar^r, or public auditor and 
controller of their accounts. Considering what care the Imperial 
government bestowed on the finances of the cities we are not surprised 
to find Hadrian appointing a logit'tee for the Ephesian Gerousia (CIQ 
2987 b, BM CCCCLXXXVI), The money owned by the Gerousia, of 
course, was lent out at interest. This is specified as the intention of 
many bequests ; and the \"oucherB for money lent (by the Gerousia) are 
mentioned at Ephesus (BM CCCCLXXXI ao6, cp. CCCCLXXXVI). 

The Gerousia had, as a rule, some building as their centre, a club- 
house and meeting-house combined. In Sai'dis the palace of Croesus 
was appropriated to the use of the Elders, and in Thyatira a basilica 
in the forum of Hadrian ' ; in Nikomedeia the building was termed 
Gerousia (Plin. iid Traj. 33) ; in Sidyma and in many other places 
it was a gymnasium; at Teos it was a stoa; at Nysa it was called 
Gerontikon. 

The (TuvfSptov T^r ytpova-las was not a committee or council of the 






' Crmei domua qunm Sanliam cirihtts vtiia, olno^aiKucB 
ad nquitacendum nelalis olio seniomfn de ttbug Thyattri 
cotlegio Gerutiam dedicarerunt Vitruv. II BCH 1 88? p. lOf 



im p. 20, CiG 3491, 
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Elders, but denoted the entire body. Other equivalent terms are 
(rvoTrffia, avviSpiov r&y wpca-fivriptov^, or avviSpiov simply. As to 
ofKcials, besides ra/itay and Xoytoriyy, we find irpoardrr^s^ ypafi/iarev^. 
The Oymnasiarch was, at Hierapolis, the controller of the funds of the 
Oerousia. 

So far the Gerousia might seem to be only a club of the older 
citizens ; but the following facts point to the existence of restrictions 
on the number and to conditions of admission. The rank of Senator 
and Elder is often mentioned, evidently with the implication that 
each title denoted a grade of honour. When a Gerousia was formed 
at Sidyma about the end of the second century, there were exactly 
one hundred members in it. At Sillyon, in the third century^ a 
certain Menodora distributed to each senator eighty-six denarii, to 
each elder eighty, to each demotes seventy-seven, to each ordinary 
citizen nine, and each freedman three. This proves that the Senate, 
Gerousia, and Demos were assemblies limited in number, and shows 
the comparative rank of each. The large revenues of the Gerousia 
alone would suffice to raise it above the rank of a mere club, and 
make it a great and influential institution. 

At Hierapolis the Gerouma seems to have been arranged in groups 
or classes, and a list of the members in each class was given in a 
separate tablet (Pyxion). There were at least eight such classes. 
Bequests were sometimes left, not to the whole Gerousia, but to the 
particular pyxion in which the testator might be. In inscr. 20 the 
deceased, ApoUonios, had left to the eighth pyxion three hundred 
denarii ; in other two cases the testator, while still living, bequeaths 
three hundred denarii to whatever class he may be in at his death. 
The person who was living did not know in what class he would be 
at the time of his death ^ ; therefore there must have been some rule, 



^ M. Th. Reinach distinguishes be- in inferring that they were different 

tween the rrp€aPvr€poi and the Gerousia, from the Oetvusia. So far as I can 

Rev, Et, Gr, 1893 p. 162 ; but I cannot gather, his sole argument for distin- 

believe he is right. MM. Cousin and guishing the two bodies is that the 

Deschamps rightly remark BCH 1888 Ff-esbf^eroi were social, the Gerousia 

p. 211 that the avarrtfia r&u irpta^vripiav political. But when we find that the 

at Magnesia Mae. is proved by their in- Gerousia is fundamentally social, the 

Bcription to be the same as the Gerousia. argument loses all weight. Add, 35. 
The npffTfivT€poi at Ephesos were cer- ^ nv^itp onnv h» fvicaTaXi]^$& or cV cp Au 

tainly the Gerousia, see Hicks 77, Mena- iearaXi7<^«^ (CIG 3912, 3919, Wadd. 1680, 

dier 57. Reinach rightly says that the 168 1). The idea that these bequests are 

irpccriSvrcpot at lasos are clearly proved made by persons who were not yet Elders, 

by the inscriptions to be a mere asso- but expected to become so in due course, 

ciation of elderly citizens without any need not be considered, 
political character ; but he is not right 

VOL. I.. 1 
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whether seniority or otherwise, whereby the Elders passed on from 
class to class. The members of the Gerouaia, then, were not arranged 
according to tribes, as we saw that the members of the Laodicean 
senate were during the first century at least ; but some other system 
of classification prevailed. 
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INSPRIPTIONS OP IIIERAPOLIS. 



17. (R. 1883). <I>Aa^taro9 6 Koi Movoyovis €v\api(rT<a rfi 0€<^, Probably 
we should read Movoyivr^s or }i\i]voy4v7js. 

18. (R. 1881). Found at Tralleis in Lydia: published Mo?i9, Sm, no. 
Ijl6\ with some slight differences. ' Ayadt; TtJxr?. A. AiprjXCa [A]i[/ui]iXia ^ U 
TTpoyovfov TToWaKCbwv Kol iiViirTOTrobijDVy Ovydrqp A. Avp, ^€KOvvhov 2i)[f|oi;, 
TToXXaKeia-aa'a koI Kara yjp't\(Tp.6v • Att I insert this^ though not a 
Hierapolitan inscription. The name St/iov is very doubtful. Addenda. 

19. (R. 1887). Hogarth in Jo?$rn. PAilol. 1888 vol. XIX p. 77 f, no. 2, 
fj (Topds Kol 6 /3a)/uio; 'lovXLov MaKcboviKov iv fj (i)Krib€vdrj 6 MaKcboviKOs koI 
fj avfxpios avTOV 'A/jf/x.] ^ 'lovXCa • koI fir}b[€vi] h4p<f^ i^bv KJjbcvOrjvai • hv oi, 
iTTOTfCa-fi r<i) <l)La'K<a (brjvdpia) <f> • [ib]oaav bi ol MaK€boviKo[v] toIs Sr^/uiia- 
<f>6poi(^sy Tov ^ApxrjyiTov 'AttoAXcoi^os orei^avcoriKOi; firj(vds) i'^ (brjvdpia) 
^(t6' koX [lir){yo^)] a\ y\ {b'i]v6.pia) C^6\ 

I give the reading suggested by my friend W. R. Paton : Hogarth 
has <f>\ ri o<r hv bioi. After the death of Macedonicus his sons gave 
to the Semeiaphoroi of Apollo (probably because their father had been 
one of them) two sums of 7208 den., to recompense them for laying 
garlands on the grave on two days in each year, i. e. on the anniversaries 
of the death of Macedonicus and his wife. The Semeiaphoroi of Apollo 
occur only here. They might be taken as workers of wonders, a class of 
persons corresponding to the modem dervishes, who gashed themselves 
with knives and did other strange things in a state of ecstasy — a natural 
accompaniment of the mysteries and the enthusiastic ceremonial of the 
Phrygian religion. But I prefer to interpret them as ^bearers of the 
sign/ a society with a secret signal, like the Xenoi Tekmoreioi (see 
Ch. Ill § 7). 

* Not At/iiXt9 (tribe). of Hierapolis). 

' With this doubtful restoration, com- ' The day of the month seems to be 
pare Arm. Rlpine in Wadd. 1688 (also omitted by a fault of the engraver. 

I 2 
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20. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 1). [EvOab^ " k'no>C\X(Lvios ^' Evrvxpv^ 
MoXt;/3a ^vK^Krfi^VTai avT6^ * Kr\h^vOi]<T€Tai h\ kqjL [ra T€Kva ai\TOv 'AiroWaivh 
Koi ^ AitoWdvios • iAX<j) be i^iarai ovbevC • fjaKOTos [b^ rod ^ATroX]X(ovCov T<p 
6yb6<^ Trv$C<^ TTJs yepoxxrlas {br]v,) T[p]taico(ria ^ itpbs to blboaSai [inb t]ov 
TOKov avT<ai' Tols i\0ov(Ti KOi aT€<f>av<i(ra<n to y€iv6fX€vov kKdaT<^ aifT&v fitfvbs 
ri\ K • iav bi Tts tS^v ica[r' iT\os yviivatnapySiv t6 orei^avcoriKoi; \ir] bLav€CiA\ri, 
fjorat vireidoivos T<p 'ATrrfXcoi^t (btfv, •) Kd6<o9 fj iiroxri ircpUxi fj bia t&v 
ip^eiiDV boBclaa • irpovo-qaova^iv bi juich rd TiKva ^AitoXXwvls koL *Airok\<ivi09 
TTjs TraTpiKijs aopov r^s iitlata K€i\iivr)$ • ravrr/s r^s iinypa<l>rjs ivTCypa<l>ov 
iiT€T€Or} €ls TO. i,px€La. 

Apollonios had died on the twentieth day of the eighth month ; and 
those Elders of his class who annually came on that day to lay a garland 
on his tomb ^ are to divide the interest accruing from his benefaction (which 
at nine per cent, would be 27 den.). The gymnasiarch of the year is to 
distribute the gift, and if any gymnasiarch fails to do so, he must pay 
as a fine to Apollo the sum prescribed in the Apocha (receipt) passed 
through the record-office. Until their death, the two children are to be 
guardians of their father's sarcophagus^ which is the one furthest back. 

21. (R. 1887 : Hogarth no. 9). ff a-opos NiKO/xiydvs 'ATroXXcoi^tov Mora- 
kCboSy iv ff Krib^vdrja-cTat. avros • hipij^ be oibivl i^iarai Krib€vOi]vai, • ei b€ 
ixrj, 6 KTjbeia-as iTepov b<i<r[€i T<p (f)C<rK](^ briv. [• •] . tovtov i,vTCypa<l>ov 
iircTiOri cJs tcl ipx^la. The name Motalis (probably connected with 
Motalla or Motella) is the feminine of a Cilician name Motales, which^ 
as Saehau has shown^ i& the grecized form of Mutallu^ the name of 
an old Hittite king; see Ch. IV § 13. Apollonios is designated by his 
mother's name, see § 6^ and compare E^x^^ iraTpos d5?jAot;, a member 
of gerousia^ and Neiketes^ son of Parthena^ a member of senate and 
gerousia at Sidyma (Benndorf Zyiia I p. 74), Sterrett E. J. no. 21, 
Headlam JHS 1892 p. 29 f^ and below, no. 92. Menodoros son of 
Euphemia^ 8tratego9 at Attaleia of Lydia^ is another excellent example, 
see BCH 1887 p. 401 (where I cannot agree with M. Radet's interpreta- 
tion, which he himself says est emharrassant)^. See p. 129. For the 
genitive form N&fco/ui^5v9 compare Kobpvs Hogarth 4. 

22. (R. 1884). Published already in CIG 3906. In large letters in 



^ The error of the engraver haa put questions different from those which 

rctoiecSo-ta on the stone. concern us. Mr. Paton, p. 256, differs 

' Compare artt^avoiiriv oi avyycmr from Rayet, who saw in it proof of 

nXcvpeadoi in an epitaph of Mjrina matriarchal institutions in Cos: Toep- 

{Ath. Mitth, 1889 p. 89). ffer, Att. Geneal, p. 193, agrees with 

' The well-known Coan list, found in Rayet. The question must remain an 

a long-grecized island, perha^is opens u]) open one. 
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the auditorium of the theatre. etXeo); v/xeu; 6 ^Apyr]yiTr\s^. Compare 
rfA€os(I) /xot 6 O^os in Thrace A. Ep, Mitih. 1 894 p. 99 ; see BCH 1 883 p. 322. 

23. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 21). A. ^ aopo[s AovkIov}] ^fp^-qvCov 
(AovkIov ?) vov U^ajkarCvq, Teprlov [koX] T€KViov airrov • avvyoipQ ^ AiroXXiovCif^ 
[ ] TcBrjvai • K.T.A. 

B. ff (Topds *A\oXCov ^AfXfX€iavov MoAvjSd iK TTpoyov€iKrjs biaboxrjs* The 
father's name has been omitted by the eng^ver: errors in writing the 
unfamiliar Latin arrangement of personal names are common in Greek 
inscriptions. 

The tomb, which was used for [L.] Servenius Tertius, probably in the 
early second century, was appropriated by Acholios, son of Ammianos, 
son of Molybas, in the fourth or fifth century, who declares that he has 
it by hereditary succession. The assertion has all the appearance of 
being false, designed to cover the appropriation. Such appropriation of 
former tombs was often made in Christian times, and the process was 
called ivavi(o<ri9y opaveovaOai. With Molybas cp. Molyx p. 310. 

L. Servenius Tertius seems to have derived his name from a well- 
known and influential family (see Akmonia)^ one member of which was 
legatus pro praetore of the proconsul Aponius Satuminus 75-90 a. d. 

24. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 13). A. ^ o-ojp^s kcX i itcpl avrriv Toiroi 
AvpriXiov Mayvov [oif€T]€pavov Xeyid)vo9 T€<r(ropc<ricai8eK(lTTys [Fe/xii/tys* iv jj] 
Krjb€vOri(r€Tai 6 Mdyvos Koi ff avvfiios avrov ^IXipa, 

B. fi aopbs Koi 6 TTC/ol avrrjv tottos bLa<l>ipi MapKov Avp[r}Xlov] *Hav\C<a bis 
iK Trapa\(i)pri<r€<as ^Arrdbiavov UairCov. 

This seems to be a case of double ownership and burial. There is no 
apparent connexion between the two inscriptions. The twelfth legion 
was stationed in Pannonia from a. D. 92 onwards, as late as the fifth 
century. Magnos seems to be of late third or fourth century; and to 
be later than Hesychios. Another soldier, Hogarth no. 4; a third, 
C. Seius Atticus optio leg. VI CIG 3932. 

25. (R. 1887 : Hogarth no. 8). ff cropos Koi 6 irfpl avrrjv tottos Avprf^ 
Xlas MapKlas ^AttAXov • ^i' fj Ki^devdifcrerai AvplriXLos KapTro<l>6pos TlaatrrlXXas 
Koi AvprjXla MapKla ^ yvvrj avrov tov KapTro<l>6poVy KaOi)s TrpoyeypaiTTai, kqI 
TO iraibia ttjs MapKlas ' iav d' ir^pos * rts K'qb€vOfj, bda-fi t^ UpcoriTi^ rafi€^ 



^ BCH 1886 p. 453 does not belong to in several other cases been deceived by 

Hierapolis. Ibid. p. 519 no. 16 belongs careless collectors of texts, 
to Hierapolis; and its attribution to ' trepdp rir xiydcvoT; would be more 

Tralleis is quite erroneous. M. Konto- logical, 
leon, who publishes it, has in this and 
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brfv. <f>\ The tomb belongs to the wife, who provides that children by 
a second wife shall not be admitted. The husband^s names are remarkable. 
Karpophoros is an epithet of Demeter ; and names from that cultus were 
therefore used in the family, so that we may explain Passtillas on the 
same principle. It is probably a diminutive form from Pastophoros, 
bearer of the jjasfos or /jasfas. The pasfos played an important part in 
the mystic ceremonial (Clement Alex, proirepi, 2 ; Schol. on Plato p. 1 23, 
ed. Ruhnken ; Arnobius ado. Genfes V 20, quoted by F. Lenormant in 
Coniemp. Review 1880 II p. 146); and 'jra<rTo<l)6poi bore small pastoi in 
processions ^. 

26. Published Mons, Sm, no. V7s6\ The text is unsatisfactory. ^ cre/x- 
vorirq ipyaa-Ca tQv ^pioirkurQi^ Ti/3. KX. Z(i)TiKd[v] Boarov (?) TrpQrov ipya- 
Tr]yb[v] Kol <l>iX6T€ifxov Koi &ya)vo0€rqv koL ypay^aria vaS^v t&v iv ^AaCq Koi 
Ttpfo-ficvrriv ivho^ov koX ip\i,€p4aj ciffpyirriv ttjs irarpCbos. Trpovori<rdvToi>v ttjs 
di/aordcrca)? t&v Tre/ol M. Avp. AiroWdviov bis TlvX&va ktX, 

2y. (R. 1 887 : Hogarth no. 25). fj copos koi 6 tottos KaO^ hv icetrcu Koi 
6 T7€pi avTfjv TOTTOS KoBcis 6 'jrri)(i<rpLds bia rrjs KTrj<r€a)S briko[v]Taif *A/x/uiiai;ot} 
AiokX^ovs tov M^vivbpov fjiv/)07rwAov iv fj KY^dev^T/crerat airros koL ^ yvvri 
aifTOv Tlpo<l>riTi\Xa ZaxrCfiov. Trjs iTnypa<l>rjs raiJrijs dvTCypa<l>ov diroKtiTai iv 
Toh ipxfCois. The plot round the grave was measured and fully described 
in the record of the purchase. The name Prophetilla is perhaps Christian, 
and if so it was bestowed on this woman during the time when women- 
prophets were a feature of the Christianity of Anatolia^ i. e. in the 
Catholic Church before the latter part of the second century, and in the 
Montanist Church even after that time. There is nothing to mark this 
inscription as later than 200 ; but it is unlikely to be much earlier. The 
name Prophetilla occurs only here ; it is formed on Latin analogy, cp. 
Falconilla, Septimilla, &c.- 

28. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 26, p. 98). A. fi cropos koL 6 irtpl avrijv 
t6ifos <nfv rcji viroKiixivt^ fia0piK<^ Map. Av, Aiobdpov KopidaKOv iirCKkrjv 
*A<rp6kov v{€<aTipov?) • iv fj Krjb€v6rj(r€Tai airds Koi fj yvvrj airrov k€ rd riKva 
avTov • Tr€pi<iv T€ K-qbeia-o) hv hv povXriOQ • iript^ bh oib€vl i^iarai KijbevOrjvaC 
ei bf firjf iiroTcCin irpofrrfifxav t^ UponTdTt^, rapitli^ brjv, <l>\ Koi rfj (rcfxi^orciTTy 
ytpovalq brjv, <f/ • o<rov iv itopla-ris pCov, S <^(\€ TrapoS^ira, flbits on rd riXos 
vfx&v TOV pCov Tavra. 



' Meister's statement (reported in with shrines for the worship of Egyptian 

Class. Rev. 1893 p. 317; BerL PhiloL deities is not true of the temples at 

Woch. Dec. 24, 1892) that pastoi in Greek Eleusis and in Phrygia. 
temples were only used in connexion 
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B. Kari\€iy\fa Se koX T<j) avv€bpC(^ rrjs irpofbpCas twh Trop<f)vpafid<f)<ji>v b-qv, ^y 
Is aitOKava-fiov T<av TTATinN rfj iOCfit^ hi^^P^ ^^ ^ou tokov avrQv • ct bi riy 
d/uieX^o-ei avra)i/ rd firi airoKava-ai, y^viaOai to KaraXekeLfiivov rrjs ipyaaias 
T^s Op€fifiaTiKi}s • Krjb€vBri(r€TaL b€ koI fj yvvrj. 

This remarkable inscription has been published by M. Waddington, 
no. 1687, with differences ^. The language is in many points so unusual^ 
that like M. Waddington I have been led to interpret it as Christian 
(see Expcmfor Dec. 1888 p. 414 f), understanding that the aim in inscrip- 
tions of this class was to keep up an appearance of legality. The 
Christians were^ as I think^ the dominant class in most Phrygian 
cities after a. d. 200 ; they registered themselves as collegia tenuiomm 
(Dig. 47^ 22), and accommodated themselves in all permissible ways to 
the Roman law. Ideas and objects which were strictly Christian were 
indicated by terms of ordinary pagan use or by terms unknown and 
unintelligible to the vulgar, so that the document, read cursorily, should 
be like an ordinary epitaph-testament, though the more careful reader 
finds subtle differences. Pagan inscriptions require celebrations at the 
tomb on the anniversary of the day of death, but here the day is ^ iOnios 
fjfiipa^ i. e. some definite and customary day, which was familiar to those 
who understood the meaning of TTATinN. Burning of objects, moreover, 
is not known to have formed part of the pagan sepulchral ritual. The 
language is here adapted to resemble pagan usage and formulas; but 
when scrutinized it is seen to be quite different in character. 

If I be wrong in taking this text as Christian, it remains very impor- 
tant. The ipyatria Opt^iimnKri must be an organization for looking after 
foundlings (Opififxara, Bpfinol), and it is diflBcult to reconcile such an 
institution with paganism except as influenced by Christianity. The 
* council of proedroi of the Porphyrabaphoi (or -pheis) ' would, in a pagan 
inscription, prove that a trade-guild was directed not simply by an 
episfates (§ 11), but also by a council of proedroi ^ But years of further 
experience only deepen my sense of the inconsistency between this text 
and the pagan inscriptions. 



' He gives the name as Kopijo-«cov and 
*Atr/3e[o-rJi;p (sic^ not in gen.). I have 
not perfect confidence in the reading 
'Ao-/3<JXou N, but the rest is I think cer- 
tain. My chief object in visiting Hiera- 
polis in 1887 was to recopy this inscrip- 
tion ; and I worked long and carefully 
at it (aided by Hogarth's eye on some 
details of difficulty). 



^ I believe that the Porphyrabaphoi 
are the Christian Church, directed by 
the council of presbyteroi under pre- 
sidency of the episkopo8\ and that 
the Bp€fifiaTiK7i tpyaaia is the charitable 
fund connected with the church. The 
money, if not applied entirely to pur- 
pose of ceremonial, is to be used for 
charity. 
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BISHOPS OF HIERAPOLIS. 

Le Quien mixes up Hieropolis of Salutaris with this Hierapolis ; and 
g^ves the bishops in a single list in Phrygia Salutaris. 

1. Heros, appointed by St. Philip. 

2. Papias. 

3. Claudius Apollinaris. 

4. Flaccus Cone, Nicaen, 325 convent. Philippop. 344. 

5. Lucius is said to have been present at the council held in Constan- 
tinople in reference to Agapius and Bagadius, the rival claimants of the 
bishopric of Bostra^ Leunclav. ///* Graeco-Rom, TV p. 247 (Le Quien). 

6. Abeneatios^ Beneatios, Beneagas^ Bennantius^ 431. Paul the 
presbj'ter was present at the Council of Ephesos on his behalf. 

7. Stephanus Concil. Ephes. II 449. 7 A* Tatianus. Addenda. 

8. Philippus 458. 

9. Auxanon 553. 

10. Sisinnios 680. 

11. Ignatius 869, 879. I purchased in 1883 a seal with the legend 
I FN ATI 0) MHTPOn lEPAH, which I gave as a marriage-gift to my 
friend Rev. S. S. Lewis of Cambridge. The custodian reports that it 
cannot now be found in his collection^ which is the property of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

1 2. Nicon transferred to Nicaea by Photius (Niceph. Callist. XIV 38). 

13. Arseber 997, Jus GraeeorRom, p. 203 (Le Quien). 

14. Constantino, metropolitan of Hierapolis, purchased the Paris A 
Manuscript of Plato. Prof. L. Campbell, my informant, would date 
him about 1000. See p. 14. 

15. Georgius, metropolitan of Hierapolis, was present in ii 66 at the 
second council held under the Patriarch Lucas Chrysoberga ; and metro- 
politan bishops of Hierapolis were present at councils held in 1066, 1143 
and 1 1 86. In all these cases it may be taken as certain that the 
Phrygian city and not the Sjrrian (metropolis of Euphratesia Commagene) 
is meant ; though Le Quien is doubtful. 

16. Philippus? See Schlumberger Sigillographie p. 255. Addenda. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CITIES OF THE MIDDLE MAEANDER VALLEY: MOSSYNA, 
MOTELLA, DIONYSOPOLIS, HYRGALEIS 

§ L Situation and Scenery p. 122. § 2. Mossyna p. 122. § 3. Thiounta p. 124. 
§ 4. Dionysopolis p. 126. § 5. The Hyrgalean Plain p. 126. § 6. The Pergame- 
nian Foundation p. 127. § 7. Anastasiopolis, and the Hyi^lean Union p. 128. 
§ 8. Phoba p. 129. § 9. Hieron of Mother Leto and Apollo Lairbenos p. 130. 
§ 10. The Holy Village of Atys p. 132. § IL Lairbenos p. 133. § 12. The 
native Anatolian Social System, (a) Enfranchisement by Dedication p. 134. (b) 
Ezemplaria p. 134. (c) Hieroip. 135. (d) Ceremonial Purity p. 136. (e) Deisi- 
daimonia p. 137. (f ) The God as Sender and Healer of Disease p. 138. (g) Sacred 
animals p. 138. § 18. Motel la p. 141. § 14. Villages p. 141. 

Appendices: L Inscriptions p. 142. IL Bishops p. 157. 

§ 1. Situation and Scenery. We take this district immediately 
after Hierapolis, because there was a very close comiexion between it 
and Hierapolis, and its inscriptions throw a much-needed ray of light 
on the religion of Hierapolis (and of Phrygia generally). The district 
lies on the middle coui-se of the Maeander, immediately above the 
Lycos valley. Mossyna adjoined Hierapolis and was probably subject 
to it, and beyond it to north and east was Dionysopolis ; both being 
on the left or southern bank of the Maoander, facing Motella on the 
right bank. The Hyi'galeis were the old Phrygian or Lydian people 
in whose territoiy the Pergamenian colony Dionysopolis was founded ; 
and after that they continued to occupy the country adjoining Dionyso- 
polis on both sides of the Maeander. The district as a whole is now 
called Tchal-Ova, and was called Hyrgaletici Campi by Pliny V 113. 
Its geographical character is more fully described in Ch. VH § i. 

§ 2. MosBYNA. The district of Mossyna, inhabited by a people called 
Mossyneis, lies between Hierapolis on the south, the Maeander on the 
west and north, Dionysopolis and the Hyrgaleis on the north and 
east. It occupies the high-lying district on the rim of the plateau, to 
which the traveller ascends by a very steep climb of 3,000 feet from 
the Lycos valley. When one reaches the summit of what appeai-s 
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from the Lycos valley to be a range of mountains, one finds oneself on 
the raised rim of a great plain which stretches away to the north until 
in the far distance the view is bounded by M. Dindymos (Murad Dagh). 
Eastwards the view extends to the mountains behind Eumeneia (now 
called Ak Dagh) and Sebaste (Burgas Dagh). In this great plain the 
coui*se of the rivers is remarkable. As you look across the plain from 
an elevated point, it seems to be flat and riverless and treeless ; but, 
when you travel across it, you find that it is intersected by great 
canons. The streams, which enter the plain from all sides, flow in the 
beginning of their course at the natural level ; gradually their channels 
grow deeper and deeper, until at last they become canons with per- 
pendicular sides from a quarter to half a mile in breadth. Where two 
canons join one another the scenery is very striking and grand. At 
last all the canons are merged in that of the Maeander, which forces 
its way through the mountain-rim of the plateau and emerges into 
the low-lying Lycos valley at the height of about 600 feet above 
sea-level. 

The Mossyneis have left no trace in written history. The name 
occurs only in the Byzantine lists ^ and in inscriptions. They struck 
no coins, and they are not mentioned in inscr. 29, where the self- 
administering states of this district unite to honour M. Plautius Venox. 
These facts suggest that they were subordinated in some way to one of 
their more powerful neighbours. Now it is clear that the power of 
Hierapolis extended close up to the Maeander and to Dionysopolis. Lair- 
benos, the god who had his seat in the temple overhanging the canon 
of the Maeander, is mentioned often on coins of Hierapolis ; and he 
appears to have had a close connexion with both Hierapolis and 
Dionysopolis, as citizens of both cities met in his service at the 
temple. Zeus Bozios, mentioned on coins of Hierapolis, also appears 
to have had his special seat close to Dionysopolis (§ 11). Further 
Thiountene marble was also called Hierapolitan ^. Now Hierapolis 
was separated by Mossyna fix)m Dionysopolis, from the temple of 
Lairbenos, and from Thiounta ; and the connexion which is shown in 
the facts quoted seems to imply that Mossyna was subject to Hiera- 
polis. It is well known that in several cases the great Asian cities 
exercised rights over wide stretches of country inhabited by different 
tribes. 

The site of Mossyna was probably at Geuzlar-kahve, on the direct 



* The Mossineis of Pliny V 126 in the 'This fact, taken alone, would be 

conrentus of Pergamos are of course a susceptible of explanation like the name 
different people. Synnadic for Dokimenc marble, see § 3. 
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horse-road from Serai-Eeui to the Tchal district \ close to the highest 
rim of the plateau^ and some distance south of the village Kodja- 
Geuzlar, the site of Thiounta. Beside the kahve are extensive ruins, 
chiefly vaulted tombs, of the Roman period, similar in form to the 
prehistoric building near Salamis in Cyprus, represented by O. Richter 
in JHS 1883 pi. XXXIV, and the Phrygian monument at Gherriz 
drawn by J. R. Steuart in his Ancient Monuments of Lydia and 
PhryfficL Inscr. 32, 33, have probably been carried to villages of the 
neighbourhood from this deserted and solitary locality, and used for 
building purposes ; whereas the two inscriptions mentioning Thiounta 
(found a mile or more north of Kodja-Qeuzlar) are far too heavy to 
move, and were lying in the field where they had recently been 
uncovered when I saw them in 1888 (nos. 30, 31). 

The inscriptions of this district show clearly that it contained 
a series of separate villages, each probably with its distinct organiza- 
tion, but all under the great city of Hierapolis. Mossyna was merely 
one, though the largest and most important, of these villages. The 
strict organization, according to the Greek system, in a central polls 
had not penetrated into this retired comer ; but the old village system 
still prevailed {(i>K€iTo KCDfirjSSu Strabo p. 646). The territory of great 
cities, like Laodiceia and Hierapolis, contained many villages; but 
the villagers were citizens of the central jyolis^ and their villsiges were 
merely outlying fragments of the city. But, in the village system, 
such as we find in the district round Mossyna, each village had its 
separate individuality and administration: the population of each 
counted itself a demos : each had its own territory, which it held no 
doubt on the communal system, still widely spread in Asia Minor. 
In the Byzantine period the district was probably a komopolis (p. 298), 
a polis of villages taking its name from the largest, Mossyna \ 

§ 3. Thiounta. One of the villages closely adjoining Mossyna 
was Thiounta, which was situated beside Kodja-Geuzlar ^, in a gorge 
that breaks down steep to the Maeander, below the territory of 
Dionysopolis. The people of this sequestered village are perhaps the 
most quaint and unique that I have seen in Asia Minor. They are of 
very small stature and ugly yet not forbidding features, utterly unlike 
any other people known to me ; and they have apparently preserved 

* This road, which goes by Ak- no. 32, 

Tcheshme (Mandama), six miles or more ' The village of Kodja-Geuzlar 

north-west from Hierapolis, must be dis- (Ko^'a, big) is situated, I think, about 

tinguished from the modem araba-road, two or three miles north from Geuzlar ; 

which goes round by Belevi. but I have not gone direct from one to 

* On the derivation of Mossyna, see the other. 
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unmixed and unchanged the t}'pe of some old race. An ethnological 
observer would find them an interesting subject of study. 

In Thiounta there was found a species of marble, which was widely 
used for sarcophagi. In an epitaph at Hierapolis, we read of a sarco- 
phagus of Thiountene stone ^. The name occurs in no other place ; but 
the use of the stone spread much further, though, when it was carried 
to other places, it was known as Hierapolitan marble ; the name of 
the great city supplanted that of the unknown village. This fact may 
suggest that Thiounta was subject to Hierapolis, which is otherwise 
probable. But the analogous case of Dokimian marble, shows that the 
inference is not certain : Dokimion, where the marble was found, was 
an independent polis^ yet its marble was known to the world as 
Synnadic ^. Hierapolitan marble is described by Strabo^ as variegated 
like the marbles of Skyros, Karystos, and Dokimion. Magnificent 
sarcophagi of Hierapolitan stone are described by ConstantinePorphyro- 
genitus (de Cerim, Avl. Byz. p. 644) in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople: in them were deposited the remains of 
Theodora wife of Justinian, and of the wife of Anastasius Artemius^. 

The religion of Mossyna and Thiounta was evidently exactly similar 
to that of Dionysopolis and Hierapolis. Of the government nothing 
is known. It is probable that the agoranomoa mentioned in no. 33 
was an official of Mossyna ; but the paraphylax at Thiounta, no. 31, 
is more likely to have been a head of police for the entire Hierapolitan 
territory than an official of Thiounta alone. The agonothetes, no. 30, 
was doubtless an officer of Thiounta. If so, it is clear that each 
village possessed distinct individuality and a certain degree of self- 
administering power, though Hierapolis exercised some authority over 
them all. This authority was such that the taxation was paid to the 
imperial exchequer through Hierapolis : that city was assessed for the 
whole district subject to it, and these self-governing koniai paid their 
share to Hierapolis (Ch. IX §§ 6 and 7). 

Some of the villages mentioned below, § I4> may have been on the 



' Waddington 1683. The same inscr. 
is published CIG 3915 with the text 
violently altered to aophv AoKifujvrjv, 

^ This obviously was because the office 
of the procurator marmorum (CIL III 
348; see InscripL itUd, de mat^bres Fhryg, 
in Mil d'Arch, et d'Uist. 1882) was at 
Synnada ; and orders from the outside 
world were addressed to Synnada. 

^ ra fiiraWa Ttjs rroiKiXtji \i3ov r^s 



^Kvpias Ka$dir€p rrjs Kapwrrias Koi r^r 
AoKifJLoiov Ka\ TTJs 'UpanoKiTiKrjs p. 374. 
^vwabiicrjt, a marginal gloss to Aoki^iov, 
has crept into the text beside 'icpair. ; 
and the passage has been further cor- 
rupted, A O K I M A I O Y becoming 
A€YK AAAIOY and then AtvKoXXias. 

* Reiske ad loc, knows no other refer- 
ences to this kind of marble, and can 
throw no light on it. 
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same footing as Mossyna and Thiounta. * There is no evidence to 
determine. 

§ 4. DiONYSOPOLis is said to have been founded by Eumenes and 
Attalos, who found an ai'chaic statue (^Savov) of Dionysos in the 
district. The reference doubtless is to the brother-kings of Pergamos, 
Eumenes II (197-1.59) and Attalos II Philadelphos 159-138 (who 
founded Eumeneia, Philadelpheia, and Attaleia in Pamphylia). In 
this foundation- legend the reference to the native god as directing and 
sanctioning the foundation is an interesting point (so at Laodiceia 
Ch. II § i): legitimation in the view of the older natives was thus 
gained for the new state ^. Dionysos Kathegemon was a great deity 
at Pergamos ; and the chief god of the new colony was Dionysos, as 
we see from its coins and especially a magnificent one which shows 
the god sitting in a chair, pouring out wine from a kantharos before 
a panther, while a satyr dances in the field, with the legend X APHC • 
B . I€P€YC • AIONYCOY (Rev. Num. 189a p. 123). That Kybele also 
should appear on coins, sitting between two lions, is natural in this 
district. The native god also appears with the enigmatic legend 
Z€YC.nOTHOC2. 

As to the municipal government, coins mention the Senate^ Demos^ 
and Strategos; but the inscriptions give no information on the 
subject. Addend, 29. 

§ 5. The Hyrgalean Plain. By a happy restoration of the MS. 
xeading in place of a bad but generally accepted correction in the text 
of Pliny V 1 1 3, M. Waddington introduced the term Hyrgaletici Campi 
into the topography of Asia Minor ^. Pliny, tracing the course of the 
Maeander, says that, rising in the lake of Aulocrene, it traverses fii*st 
the country of Apameia, then that of Eumeneia, thereafter the Hyrgalean 
plains, and finally Caria^ entering the sea ten stadia from Miletos. 



* The territory that belonged to the 
god was taken for the colony, and his 
consent had to be gained (of course 
through some arrangement with the 
priest). His consent took the form of 
an oracle or vision ordering the founda- 
tion of the new city. See Ch. I § 6, II 
§ I, III § 9, &c. 

^ Zeus Poteus or Potes on lake Askania 
(no. 178) bears apparently the same 
title. Can it be a Thracian title intro- 
duced into both districts by mercenaries 
settled there by the Pergamenian kings 
(no. 168) ? I have sometimes also thought 



of Poteos as a rude attempt at the 
Greek Uvrios (for UvOios see Schulze on 
Pasphoros in Zfi. /. rgl. Sprachf. 1894 
p. 386 f j. The title must remain a 
riddle for the present. 

^ The unjustified and unjustifiable 
* correction * BargyJeticoa had been gene- 
rally adopted by the editors. Bar- 
gylia is not near the Maeander; but 
the editors merely inferred from that 
fact that Pliny was careless and un- 
trustworthy. The passage is quoted 
Ch. VII § T. 
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The Hyrgalean plain, therefore, was on the Maeander lower down than 
the Euraenian country. We can hardly identify it with any part of 
the long valley of Eumenia, Peltai, and Lounda ; for the situations of 
all these towns are well-established, and they leave no room for the 
Hyrgalean plain between them. Moreover this long valley is really 
a single plain (Ch. VU § 1), and it is natural to suppose that Pliny's 
account (founded on some good authority) comprehends it all as the 
Eunienian plain S and applies the name Hyrgalean plains to a different 
valley. This other valley must be the district called Tchal-Ova, under 
which name is now included the whole district along the Maeander from 
Lounda to the point where it enters the mountains that form the rim 
of the plateau, and divide it from the Lycos valley. Apparently 
Pliny (or rather the original authority from whom he quotes) intended 
this whole district when he used the term ' Hyrgalean Plains/ The 
modern unity of government is, therefore, in all probability true to 
the original character of the country. The unity was for a time 
interrupted by the foundation of Dionysopolis, which introduced 
a Greek city alongside of the native villages; but the Gi^eek city 
perished, and the villages still remain. We can detect the precise 
period when the Greek names disappeared, and the native Anatolian 
spirit again became supreme ; it seems to have been the eighth cen- 
tury (§ 8). 

The Tchal-Ova is now one of the richest districts of the interior, 
producing large crops of wheat, opium, and grapes ^. Grapes especi- 
ally grow most luxuriantly ; and the western part of the valley is, as 
Arundel says, * the very land of Bacchus.' Hence he rightly conjec- 
tured that Dionysopolis was situated here ; but he unfortimately 
selected the site of Mossyna at Geuzlar as that of Dionysopolis. 

§ 6. The Peroamenian Foundation. The precise site where 
Attalos planted his city is not certain ; but it was probably at Orta- 
Keui. Here we have an excellent situation of the Pergamenian type 
{Hist» Oeogr, p. 86), on a gentle slope on the outer skirts of the hills 
of the western Tchal-Ova, at the edge of a fertile valley. Orta-Keui, 
and the villages near it^ Badinlar, Develar, Sazak, abound in remains of 
ancient life. The ancient remains, indeed, bear witness not to the Greek 
spirit ^, such as we should expect in Dionysopolis, but to the native 



* Strabo p. 629 calls the same great ns, but those which we submitted to 

plain ntXrrfvou trcdiov. analysis in Smyrna were pronounced 

^ Some fine specimens of asbestos to contain only a very small proportion 

were shown us, and it was said to be of the metal. 

very abundant : traces of copper were ' One exceptional inscription is Greek 

also clear in some minerals brought to and political in type, p. 131 n. 3. 
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Anatolian spirit, which the Greek colony was intended to counteract ; 
and this fact for a long time made me inclined to look for the site in 
the eastern part of the Tchal-Ova, where the inscriptions show more 
of the Greek type, nos. 29-30. There is what the natives call a hale 
on the summit of a broad hill a little way south of Bekirli, and 
beneath its northern side is a place called kiliase^. These names 
prove that some ancient foundation existed here ; but Prof. Sterrett, 
who examined the hill, reported that no signs of a Greek city could 
be detected on it. It is therefore probable that there was here one of 
the villages of the Hyrgaleis, and the decree found at Bekirli (no. 29) 
should be attributed to that people. 

Near the village of Utch-Kuyu-lar * three miles north of Bekirli, 
in the extreme north-east of Tchal-Ova, there is a gentle rising- 
ground. When we saw it in June 1883, it was covered with a rich 
crop of wheat ; but the natives declared that the soil was full of 
marbles, and that all the fragments (mostly Byzantine) in the village 
had been dug up there. In the village is the epitaph of a native of 
Dionysopolis, no. 36 ; and this place may contest with Orta-Keui the 
distinction of being the site of the city. At present no conclusive 
evidence exists. A native of Dionysopolis might die and be buried in 
a village of the Hyrgaleis ; and moreover the name of Dionysopolis 
occura in an inscription found near Orta-Keui, no. 37. 

It is probable that the weekly market which is held at a solitary 
khan in the cafion of the Maeander on the right bank, three miles E.N.E. 
fix>m Demirji-Keui, keeps up an ancient market-meeting of the Hyrga- 
lean people (cp. Ch. V § 5, VIII § 3). This market-place, now called 
Kayi-Bazar, was formerly the centre of a large village or town ; but 
about 1800 it was burned to the ground, and has never been rebuilt, 
and the seat of government is now at Demirdji-Keui. 

§ 7. Anastabigpolis and the Hyrgalean Union. Judging from 
the order in Hierodes, Anastasiopolis should lie east of Dionysopolis ; 
and therefore we must, in the present state of the evidence, recognize 
the western half of Tchal-Ova as Dionysopolis, and the eastern half as 
Anastasiopolis. The latter, therefore, must be the Byzantine name 
for the Hyrgalean people, who are never mentioned in the lists. We 
may presume that the administmtion of the Hyrgaleis was remodelled 
under Anastasius (491-518). 



^ The Mohammedans often apply the plural termination -tar to a noun when 

term kilisse (church) as well as kale a numeral precedes, and it is never 

(castle) to an ancient site. done in modern Turkish ; but here an 

^ Three Wells : it is unusual to add the archaism remains in a proper name. 
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In the Roman period the conntry was organized as a loose federation 
of separate villages or townships, the Koinon of the Hyrgalean Plain, 
no. 29; and a coin of Julia Domna, which mentions YPfAACnN* 
OMONOIA^, evidently refers to the concord of the various villages 
which united in the Koinon. The plain was then organized on the 
old Anatolian village-system {i^Karo Ka>/irf86v); and Anastasiopolis 
was apparently only a komopolis (§ 2). Thus it is natural that there 
are so many small ancient sites in the eastern part of Tchal-Ova. 

We must then regard it as probable that the territory of Diony- 
Bopolis was situated more in the western than in the eastern part of 
Tchal-Ova, i. e. the original territory of the Hyrgaleis. After the 
Pergamenian colony was founded, the Hyrgaleis were restricted to the 
eastern part of Tchal-Ova ; but the name Hyrgaletici campi appar- 
ently continued to be used as a geographical term denoting the entire 
Tchal-Ova. But probably the Hyrgalean and Dionysopolitan lands 
were intermixed in such a way that it would be difficult to divide 
them by a clear line. We may, however, take it as certain that a good 
deal of the best land fell to the share of the Greek colony. 

The only other occurrence of the name Hyrgalean is in an epitaph 
found at Aidan near Eumeneia, erected by Papias, son of Attains, 
'OpyaX€V9, to his wife Tata, daughter of Ammia*. 

An outburst of coinage of the Hyrgaleis marks the accession of 
Alexander Severus to the throne. Most of the few coins which we 
possess bear the date 306 (rb r?). Alexander became emperor 
1 1 March 222 a.d., which falls in the year 306 of the Lydo-Phrygian 
era. Some fact in the history of the district must be connected with 
this year and its rich coinage (compare the Laodicean coinage of 
A.D. 211, Ch. n § 10). 

We may conclude from this fact that the Lydo-Phrygian era, of 
which the first year was 85-4 B.C., was used in this district. It 
belongs to the Apamean conventvSy in many of whose cities that era 
was used, whereas no example of its use in any part of the Cibyratic 
conventus has been as yet discovered (except p. 289, cp. pp. 203, 280). 

§ 8. Phoba is mentioned very rarely and only in late docu- 
ments, the list of the Synod of Photius a.d. 879, the later Notitiae 



^ I got a single glance at this coin, *OpynXcvff, and to understand that ' Or- 

which was in the possession of a Greek galia was probably a little city on 

trading-agent travelling in Tchal-Ova the banks of the Orgas/ one of the 

in 1883 ; but the jealous owner would affluents of the Maeander beside Apa- 

not allow me a second glance. meia. It is noteworthy that Tata's 

^ The epitaph is published BCH 1884 mother, not her father, is mentioned 

p. 248 by M. Paris, who prefers to read (Ch. Ill § 6). 
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beginning from Notitia Leonis c. 900, &c.^ The Notitiae which men- 
tion it omit Dionysopolis and Anastasiopolis ; and it would therefore 
appear that for some reason Fhoba took their place. The change 
seems to have occurred during the eighth and ninth century ; and at 
the ecclesiastical reorganization under Leo VI the new state of things 
was officially recognized. The natural and original unity of the dis- 
trict was thus restored ; and we should be inclined to suppose that 
Phoba is an old Anatolian name preserved in popular usage, though 
displaced for a time by the Greek terms Dionysopolis and Anastasio- 
polis. Further, if Phoba is an ancient name, we should also be dis- 
posed to conjecture that it is connected with the ancient religious 
centre of the whole district. Now Phoba is the exact philological 
equivalent in a language of the Greek type for the hhaga or haga of 
the Iranian speech (Sclavonian bogu), meaning ^god'; and in the 
commentary on no. 5a the use of the word as denoting 'the property 
of the god ' is traced in this district and in other parts of Asia Minor. 

We find about the eighth century many examples of old names 
re-emerging from obscurity into official or popular use*, while the 
Greek or Eoman names corresponding to them disappear. These old 
names must have been preserved in the localities, being used by the 
uneducated part of the inhabitants. In such cases it is obvious that 
the Graeco-Boman civilization had gained a merely superficial hold on 
the population ; and, as education, individuality, and the self-governing 
instinct were lost, while the government aimed at producing a general 
uniformity in a population governed by a military and ecclesiastical 
bureaucracy, the underlying Orientalism of the people reasserted itself, 
and the Anatolian spirit and nomenclature rose superior to the Greek. 

§ 9. HiEKON OP Leto and Lairbenos. The key to the ancient 
history of the Tchal-Ova was given by the discovery in 1887 of the 
original governing and religious centre of the district, viz. the old 
hieron of the associated gods, the Mother and the Son, about two miles 
north of Orta-Keui. If we are right in placing Dionysopolis at Orta- 
Keui, the city which was intended to be the centre of Greek civiliza- 
tion was planted close to the old native centre of the district. Here, 
then, the same situation existed which we shall find more clearly proved 
at Eriza and also at Attanassos, &c. Amid an older native population, 
named Hyrgaleis, a Greek colony Dionysopolis was planted on terri- 
tory torn from the original inhabitants. At Dionysopolis we can 



* Georgius Phobenus, a late Byzantine variant Phorbenua is preferred by all 
jurist of uncertain date, was apparently the authorities, 
a native of this district ; though the * Compare HUt Geogr. pp. 25, 280, &c. 
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determine better than in most cases what was the previous condition 
of the territory. We cannot donbt that the extraordinarily fertile 
little plain which stretches between, and to the west of, the city and 
the temple, was originally the property of the hieron and its god. 
The Greek kings seem to have in some cases, and probably in general, 
taken possession of the splendid estates attached to the great religious 
centres of Asia Minor ^. In some, probably in many, cases they 
used the estates to plant colonies which should be personally attached 
to themselves, garrisons to hold the country, and centres of Greek 
civilization ; and this was the case at Dionysopolis. But the hieron^ 
though deprived of much of its territory and its influence as a tem- 
poral power, continued to be the sacred place of the district, and 
exercised great authority over the native population and no small 
weight even in Dionysopolis^. The city was too remote from the 
great lines of communication to be a great centre of civilization 
and politics ; and it has left us hardly a monument of its muni- 
cipal life '. Hence it did not greatly affect the natives around ; and 
the many monuments which they placed in the sacred precinct round 
the old native hieron reveal to us a more primitive state of society 
than we can trace anywhere else in Asia Minor. The great difficulty 
in studying the primitive populations of Anatolia lies in their illiter- 
ateness. Education was entirely Greek : aU who learned to write 
learned Greek, and those who got any education were ashamed of 
their barbarian customs and language, and made themselves as Greek 
as they could. As a rule, no one cared to perpetuate the memory of 
his barbarian beliefs and ways, even where they had too strong a hold 
on his mind for him to shake them off. But at this hieron we find 
a number of memorials, written indeed in Greek, but by persons who 
knew very little Greek, who often could hardly write and were quite 
unable to spell, and who had learned their Greek by ear alone. Even 
these preferred to use the Greek language rather than to write their 
native language in Greek characters * ; but they were not brought 



* See Ch. I § 6. nus, JHS 1887 p. 392, has published an 

* The Greek party and the hieron- interesting fragment, apparently of a 
party, no doubt contended for the direc- law for the regulation of vineyards and 
tion of affairs in the city, just as they protection of the owners (dtair&rai r&v 
did in Ephesos on an immensely larger dfm€\u>v) against injury. The only 
scale, and in every other Greek city other inscriptions of the district not 
similarly situated : see £. Gurtius*s ad- religious or sepulchral are nos. 29 (Hyr- 
mirable sketch of Ephesian history in galeis), 56 (Mote 11a), and those of the 
Beiirdge zur Geach, u. Topogr, Kleina^ city Lounda. 

aiens p. I ff. * The latter custom is found only in 

' Hogarth in his paper ApoUo-Lerme- the more easterly parts of the country. 
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in contact with any educated Greeks, and had not learned to be 
ashamed of their native religion and ways. Hence a unique value 
attaches to the rude and illiterate documents that they have left us. 

The hieron was situated on a spur projecting from the Dionyso- 
politan plateau into the canon of the Maeander. The hieron occupies 
the highest and most northerly end of the spur, and a lower neck of 
land lies between it and the plateau. Hence every one who approaches 
the sanctuary, goes up to it ; and the term used in the inscriptions 
(ivaPatvuv) is fully justified^. The situation, on a hill which breaks 
down almost perpendicularly to the Maeander, 700 feet below, is most 
striking. 

§ 10. The Holy Village of Atys. On the hill, near the temple, was 
the sacred village. It is called in several inscriptions /cco/zy;. Beside 
it was the small estate that was left to the god, termed \<iop(ov in the 
inscriptions'. The village or the estate or both constitute the 
Atyokhorion of no. 34. In form the name resembles Meno-kome, 
Hierokome ^, Menokome (Athen. II 43 A) and Attiou-kome at Orkistos. 
So the hieron of Men Phamakou had round it a sacred village or 
komopolis, where dwelt numbei*s of hierodouloi * ; and probably the 
hieroi in the Hyrgalean Plains came to Atyokhorion for their period 
of service. In 34 Apollonios, the hereditary priest, is styled *Atvox<o^ 
p€iTrf9, and Strabo ^ mentions that the estates of Men Phamakou were 
enjoyed by the reigning priest. 

The name of the sacred village Atyokhorion proves that Atys or 
Attis must have played an important part in the cultus of the hieron, 
though his name never occurs in the inscriptions; so at Attouda (p. 169) 
also, the local name alone attests the part played by Atys in the cultus. 
We observe also that Attes occurs as an element in old Anatolian 
names (Attaia, lake and city, Attouda, Attalyda, Attalos, Attales, 
Attas, Attes), whereas Men is found only in the obviously late Meno- 
kome, Menodoros, &c. These facts prove that the name Attes belongs 
to an older status of religious history than Men. The name Kybele 



I have collected these Roman Phrygian 
inscriptions in Zft, f, vergteich, Sptvtchr 
forsch, 1887 p. 381. 

^ The term is general : ' to go up to 
the sanctuary*: e.g. the pilgrims to 
Fanamara are irdyras rovt dvtp\ofUvovg 
(avidi^ar) tU r6 ltp6v BCH 1 887 pp. 377, 

380. 385. 
' Compare Strabo p. 577, quoted p. 1 1. 

' Or Hiera Kome : there were many 

villages of this name, one in the Maean- 



der valley south of the river opposite 
Magnesia (Livy XXXVIII 14); another 
north of the river probably identical with 
Akharako-kome (Sterrett £. J. no. 4); 
a third in the Hermos-valley, called 
afterwards Hierocaesareia (as M. Im- 
hoof-Blumer determined from coins in 
a private communication to me several 
years ago ; and Dr. Buresch indepen- 
dently has recently shown). 
* Strabo p. 557, quoted Ch. I § 6 note. 
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goes along with Attes, and must belong to the same stratum, whereas 
we saw that Leto probably came in from Cyprus and Pamphylia 
(Ch. Ill § 3) ; and history confirms the inference that Eybele and 
Attes were the ancient Phrygian names ^ of the Mother and the Son. 

§ 1 1. Lairbenos. The deities worshipped in this temple were in Roman 
times called Mother Leto and Apollo Lairmenos, no. 34. Their relation 
as mother and son is obvious ; and their connexion was so intimate 
that their cultus was practically a single one on the same altar (no. 41). 
The name Leto has been discussed (Ch. lU §§ 3, 4). Lairmenos occurs 
in the varying forms Afpfirfvo^, y1ap/3»;i/rfy, Aaip^rjvo^, Avp/irjvoSy 
Avcpfiffvo?. The great variety of forms shows that the epithet was 
non-Greek and contained a vowel-sound that could not properly be 
represented in the Greek alphabet (probably approximating to German 
o). The epithet seems to be local, of the common Anatolian form, 
*god of Lorbe,' and is probably derived from the chief seat of his 
worship. Lyrbe, an inland city on the borders of Pisidia and Isauria, 
probably near Seidi-Sheher lake (Trogitis Hibt. Oeogr. p. 419), bears the 
same name ; and probably it was looked on as his special homo, as 
Artemis Pergaia was introduced at Halicamassos (CIG 2656)^ In 
that case the name used in later times points to a southern origin ; 
and we find in this hieron the old worship of Cybele and Attis over- 
laid by later forms coming from the south (p. 91). 

The name Lairbenos occurs on coins of Hierapolis. The deity is 
in all probability the same ; and the Hierapolitan coins mention him 
for the same reason that they mention Zeus Bozios, see inscr. 52, be- 
cause their influence extended over the territory of Mossyna right up 
to the neighbourhood of the hieron. 

Various grecized modes of addressing the god occur in the in- 



^ Both occur in the old Phrygian 
monuments of the eighth or seventh 
century B. c. The name Ma or Maia is 
also deeply rooted in both personal and 
local names, and belongs to a very 
ancient period : it seems to mean both 
* Mother ' and * Earth ' (the two ideas 
were identified in the primitive Anato- 
lian religion), Mai-apdpos and Sicdfi- 
avbpos (2#eafi-, Skt. ksham-, x^^^) ^^^ 
equivalent names for rivers : Hesychius 
gives fuov as Lydian for * earth'; and 
d>t; for av is a common phenomenon on 
the Ionian coast: we find also MaC- 
acaWos (cp. Sapt-, 'Aicrat;-, Ilapau-, 
cro-tfXXor, &c. BCH 1880 p. 316). But the 



names connected with Men all bear a late 
and grecized stamp, Menodotos, Meno- 
phantos, &c. (see Ch. IX § 3). Men is 
probably a grecized form of the real 
native and old Phrygian divine name 
Manes, which became a stock term 
for a Phrygian slave, and occurs as 
a divine name in an inscription of 
Siokharax. 

' So Helios ApoUon Eisauloddenos 
was imported to the acropolis of Smyrna 
M0U8, Sm, no. p^s. The site of the 
hieron near Dionysopolis was not called 
L6rbe. Perhaps Uhi>e denotes an attri- 
bute (hipennis ? p. 145), and the epithet 
means * user of the IMe ' : Addenda, 
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Bcriptions, Zeus, Zeus Nonouleus, Zeus Soter, Asklepios Soter ; it is, 
however, impossible for us to discover how far the difference of 
personality was intended in these varieties of naming. Probably the 
view stated above is true ^ ; but we must bear in mind how prone 
ai'e the uneducated to give separate individuality to varieties of name, 
and even to regard the St. George of one town as better than the 
St. George of another. 

§ 12. The Native Social System. The sacred village is a neces- 
sary and universal adjunct of the great hiera of Anatolia. In it the 
priests must have lived, and those who were actually serving before 
the god. There is every probability that a little excavation on the 
site would give much additional information about this curious hieron. 
Meantime we collect the known evidence. 

(a) Enfranchisement BY Dedication. The first class of documents 
found here are deeds of enfranchisement (nos. 37-40). The name of 
the slave was inscribed on a list kept at the temple {Koraypd^^iv) ; 
some of the extant documents seem to have been engraved in a series 
on pilasters in the wall of the temple (no. 39) ; others were inscribed 
on the blank space left on stelae of a different character standing in 
the sacred precinct (no. 37). The documents usually contained the 
date, the name of the owner, the name of the slave, sometimes the 
occasion of enfranchisement; and concluded with a penalty against 
any one that challenged the status of the dedicated slave. In one 
remarkable case, no. 38, parents dedicate their son, whom they had 
exposed in accordance with a vision and who had been brought up by 
a stranger. The parents had probably bought him back from his 
foster-parents 2, in order to dedicate him to the gods. 

The influence of the divine command is noteworthy : of eleven 
manumissions, three at least were performed ' at the orders of the 
god ' ^. The phrase is very common in Anatolian inscriptions ; and 
it is a relic of the original purely theocratic form of government, when 
the life of the population was guided mainly by the will of the god 
declared through his priests or prophets. 

(b) ExEMPLARiA. An even more important class of documents are 
the Exeniplaria or Exempla*. In the inscriptions of this class, 



^ See Ch. II § i, second last para- ^ I use the term employed in the 

graph. inscriptions themselves : exemplarion 

^ Pliny consulted Trajan about the has a peculiar interest in connexion 

steUus of such OptnToi (or Bpiyntara), with the letters of Ignatius, where its 

Epiat. 65. occurrence has been made an argument 

' Most of the others are too fragmen- against their genuineness. Here we 

tary to show if the occasion was stated, find the term in common use during 
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nos. 41-53, the authors are represented as having approached the 
hieron or engaged in the service of the deity while polluted with 
some physical or moral impurity, and therefore unfit to appear before 
the god : they are chastised by the god generally with some disease, 
no. 43, sometimes through their property, no. 42, or their children ^ : 
they confess and acknowledge their fault (e^ofioXoyiofiai) : they 
appease the god, by sacrifice and expiation, no. 43 : they are freed by 
him from their chastisement: and finally they narrate the whole in 
a public inscription as a warning and an exemplar to all not to treat 
the god lightly. In at least one case, however, the ofience is failure to 
present oneself at the sanctuary at the proper time, no. 42. This 
implies that the offender was bound to present himself; now there 
was no idea in ancient religion that all people ought to appear 
regularly for worship at the time ; therefore the offender in this case 
must have been under some peculiar regulation. It is probable that, 
though he does not think it necessary to state the fact, he was a 
hierod. 

(c) HiEROi. The class of persons called hieroi are frequently found 
in Asia Minor and occasionally in Greece (p. 147) ; but their position 
and character are very obscure. It is probable that all hieroi were 
bound to certain terms of service at the temple ; that during their 
service they had to abandon the social life which was usual in the 
Greek world, and go back to the primitive social state in which the 
Anatolian religion had arisen ; that they formed a class apart from 
the community, and did not rank as citizens ; that some were born 
hieroi, others were dedicated as hieroi, and a third class were ordiuary 
citizens who voluntarily took sei*vice on themselves for a time, acting 
as hieroi though not belonging to the class, and then went back to 
the life of the world (p. 95). The hieroi had certain advantages, no 
doubt : they were under the protection of the temple : they probably 
had a share in any lands that were left to the temple, cultivating 
them and receiving a share of the produce. In the old time the hieroi 
had doubtless been far more numerous, when vast estates belonged to 
the great hiera\ and they acted, for example, as skilled gardeners 
on the grounds of Apollo at Magnesia Mae. in the fifth century B. o. 
The evidence on this subject is stated more minutely in the following 
pages, and in the commentary on no. 38. 



the second and third centuries among ^ Dedications \mip amrrjpias rtKPtav 

a peculiarly illiterate people (p. 131). have not been found at the hiet-an; but 

It spread from the Laodicean lawcourts they occur in other parts of Phrygia, 

through the country. though without any confession of guilt. 
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The character of the service imposed regularly on women who were 
hierai has been described in the chapter on Hierapolis (Ch. Ill § 6). 
Outside of their term of service they might conform to the ordinary 
life of society and marry, but during their service, they had to leave 
their husbands and live the free life of nature, in honour of the 
goddess. The conditions of the service of male iepoi are unknown ; 
but perhaps they included various menial duties, for we find a case of 
marked reluctance to come to the temple at the proper time, no. 42. 

Those persons who voluntarily took on them the divine service for 
a time seem to be the class named d€o(l>6pi]Toi by Strabo p. 535^' 
They were under the divine influence. The commands of the god 
were given directly to them, and they might be of various kinds. 
One kind is described in no. 18 ; but according to the interpretation 
which I have proposed of the romance of Thekla ^, she was understood 
by the pagan inhabitants of Antioch to be under a service of absolute 
chastity. The widespread conception of the goddess as napOho^ 
(which really implied only that she was unmarried) rendered this 
interpretation easy and natural. 

(d) Ceremonial Purity. The inscriptions lay great stress on the 
necessity (Foucart p. 147) of purity (ayi/em) when entering the temple, 
or even the settlement round the temple {y(xop(ov^ Kwfirj). The question 
cannot be definitely answered whether the causes of impurity are all 
purely ceremonial, or whether moral guilt is the reason in any case. 
The cases which approach nearest to the latter category are nos. 41, 
44, where an oath has been broken. But it is probable that the oath 
was one binding members of a society ; and as societies in ancient 
times united under the religious forms, the offence would in that case 
be against the religious sanction. Another offence is approaching the 
god in a dirty garment: cleansing the garments therefore was one 
of the rules of service* (no. 52). Akin to this is the obscure, but 
evidently gross, case of personal impurity mentioned no. 50. A third 
offence is eating the flesh of the sacred animal, the goat (no. 42). 
But the commonest cause of impurity is a sexual offence, nos. 45 ff., 
and the usual form is intercourse between husband and wife. 
Mr. Hogarth has explained this by the supposition that 'possibly 
the women of the neighbourhood served for short periods in turn, 
and during such periods were expected to keep free from ' all sexual 
pollution. But this does not fully meet the case. In no. 46 the 



^ He expressly distinguished them ' Asceticism, with unwashed, and 
from the hierodouloi. doubtless bare, feet was a rule of ser- 

* Church in Emp, Ch. XVI. vice at Tralleis, no. 18. 
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guilt of Apellas lay in his wishing to remain with his wife : the 
offence here seems to consist in the mere wish for continuance of the 
marriage-relationship during service. It seems to suit the extant 
evidence best to suppose that the persons who made these inscriptions 
were at certain times required to serve at the hieroriy and during 
their service had to separate from their consorts ; and in that case we 
must connect the separation with the fact that this religion did not 
recognize marriage as part of the divine life. The use of the term 
hierai in Strabo ^ corroborates our supposition that during the service 
of women at the hieron their marriage-relations ceased, and promis- 
cuity was the rule of their service. 

(e) Deisidaimonia. Thus the primitive Anatolian type of society 
was maintained at the great sanctuaries^ while the more civilized 
social system existed in the country genei'ally. In proportion as the 
more advanced type of society became fixed and normal among the 
people, the chasm that divided the religion from the education and 
the life of the country became wider and deeper. More and more the 
old Anatolian religion came to be considered mere superstition and 
8€i<ri8aifiovia'\ and was rejected by the most educated classes. In 
this state of feeling and thought, St. Paul began to preach. Wherever 
a class existed who had become familiar with the Graeco-Boman 
education and social system, they were predisposed to listen to him, 
because their intellect was alienated from the national deisidaimonia, 
and the state of change in politics and society amid which they lived 
made them open to new ideas (p. 96). 

It is interesting to compare with these regulations the causes of 
impurity enumerated in the curious inscription found near Laurion, 
in which a Syrian slave founds a shrine of Men Tyrannos, and gives 
the chief rules of worship^. All who enter the temple must have 
bathed the whole body on the same day, and must be pure : impurity 
from garlic and pork and sexual intercourse lasts a day, from touching 
a dead body ten days, from skin- disease ^ forty days, while murder 



^ At the hieron of Eomana Pontica 

nXrjBof ywaiK&v r&y (pya(ofiiv»p dn6 rov 
(Tiapxiros 2>v al vrXctovr tlniv Upai : of the 
mmority we may suppose that some 
(like Aimilia, no. 18) were serving for 
a period as a duty imposed by *the 
god ' in dream or oracle. 

^ Theophrastus^s character of the 
superstitious man, Plutarch's treatise, 
and many other authorities (collected 



by Foucart Assoc. Belig. §§ IX, X, 
XVI), show in what contempt the edu- 
cated Greek mind held the Phrygian 
rites. 

^ See Foucart Assoc. Relig. p. 219. 
He remarks, p. 147, on the entire divorce 
of titat^ta ordyvtia from any moral idea 
in the mystic and orgiastic cults that 
spread over Greece. 

* <l>$opa. 
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entails lasting impurity ^. He who enters in violation of the rules 
will find his sacrifice rejected by the god. No sacrifice may take 
place except under the direction of the founder of the temple ; and if 
he dies or is sick or unwell, no one can take his place unless the 
founder has entrusted him with the duty. To pry into or meddle 
with the god's a£fairs is an inexpiable crime ^. 

(f) The God as Sender and Hkaler op Disease. The chastise- 
ment inflicted by the god was generally some disease. At Dionyso- 
polis the god is generally represented as the chastiser ; and as such 
he is usually called by the Greek name Apollo. Apollo, as inflicting 
and averting diseases (the one power implies the other), is familiar in 
Greek religion from Homer downwai'ds. In the Ejitakekaumene, 
on the other hand,> the god does not appear so prominently as at 
Dion} sopolis ; and the punishment is usually inflicted by the goddess 
(so also sometimes at Dionysopolis, no. 53). The disease constituting 
the punishment is specified in some cases, generally by a relief repre- 
senting the part afiected ; and whei*e no part of the body is mentioned 
as afiected, Hogaith's suggestion that fever was the chastisement is 
in accordance with the facts of the district (where any attack of 
indigestion or other general afiection is accompanied by marked 
feverish symptoms) and highly probable. 

(g) Sacred Animals. A sacred character was attributed to some 
animals in the Anatolian religion. In no. 43 it is said that the goat 
is sacred {Up6s) and must not be used in the ordinary sacrifice {Ovo'ia)^ 
the flesh of which was eaten. We may probably understand, as 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggested to me, that the goat, as an animal 
sacred to the god, was permitted only as an oflering of the most 
solemn kind, which was presented entire to the god; and that the 
ofience in no. 43 lay in sharing the flesh at the sacrificial feast. The 
sacredness of the goat was inculcated in several ancient religions ^ It 
was sacred to Dionysos and specially acceptable to him as a sacrifice : 
Dionysos himself was in some places represented and worshipped in 
the form of a young goat*. The goat appears often on coins of 



* But this regulation about murder is 
found only in one of the two versions 
of his rules that Xanthos wrote. It 
seems to be derived from Greek ideas, 
and not to belong to the Anatolian 
religion (though purification from mur- 
der was needed in old Phrygian times, 
Herod. I 35). In Greece neither garlic 
nor pork entailed impurity. 



^ ayi'Cs is not used in this inscription, 
only KoBapos and &fr\5ii or Airkj 177 ^vx^, 
i^iKiifTKOfMi is the term for appeasing the 
god*8 anger. 
' Zingerle differs, see Addenda, 
* See Preller Gn'ech, Mythol. ed. Flew 
I 589 f, where Stephani Comptes Bendus 
1869 p. 57, Eckhel Num, Vet, 249, 
Hesych. fpi'<^ior, ilpaxfuaTtjt are quoted. 
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Laodiceia on the Lycos as an accompaniment of Zens, the chief god 
of the city. On a coin of Venis Zeus AC€IC, standing, lays his right 
hand on the horns of a goat. Another coin has a bust of ZE YC • AC€ IC 
on the obverse and a goat on the reverse *. Addend. 30. 

That the goat played some part in the Phrygian mysteries we can 
hardly doubt. Its connexion with the cultus led to various religious 
legends {Upol \6yoi). According to the Cretan legend the infant Zeus 
was suckled by a goat ; and a similar legend was probably current at 
Laodiceia, for a coin shows a bearded god standing supporting an 
infant on his left arm and extending his right to the horns of a goat 
(MQ p. 407). The connexion of Dionysos with the goat was popularly 
explained by the Attic legend as resulting from the goat's fondness 
for eating the vine-leaves. The connexion probably grew up in Asia 
Minor in a state of society in which the goat was of great importance 
for the well-being of the people, and was represented as a divine 
gift to men too holy for sacrifice except as an entire burnt-offering, 
rendered to the god by his worshippers as a peculiarly valuable thing. 
The close association of the divine life with animals generally (Ch. Ill) 
was also exemplified in the connexion of the god and the goat. The 
view to which I have been led is that the Anatolian religion assumed 
its form on the great plains of the central plateau, where flocks were 
the chief possession of the inhabitants, and where goats were exceed- 
ingly numerous. In that case we might ask whether the sheep abo 
was sacred. No evidence to that effect is known in later time, yet 
in the very ancient sculptures with which the £i*ont of the palace at 
Eyuk (15 m. N. from Pteria) were adorned, the victims for the solemn 
sacrifice which was represented on the left side of the entrance 
were a he-goat and three sheep ^. It is, however, to be noticed that 
the goat is in front and single, and his horns are grasped by the 
priest^; while the very number of sheep* shows that they were 



* Waddington Voy, Numittm. p. 26, 
Imhoof-Blumer MG p. 407 ; see Ch. II 

* The animals are represented in PI. 
60 of M. Parrot's Exploration ArchMog.y 
and the whole scene in PL 5 5. He calls 
the animal in front a mouffon ou bou- 
quet in ; but, though the horns are rather 
higher than those of a goat, the head is 
a goat's, and I believe that such was the 
artist's intention. 

' On Laodicean coins the god stretches 
out his hand towards the horns of the 



goat: the action is probably symbo- 
lical. 

* They are not in single file, in which 
case the number might be taken as 
literally three : two are represented in 
perspective behind and above the most 
prominent, and the intention appar- 
ently is to indicate a flock. It is, how- 
ever, certain that a ram played some 
part in the Phrygian mysteries, dno- 
(nraaat 6 Zcvir rot) icpiou rovs 6iSvfiovSf 
<f>(p(ov €P ixt(TOis ^ppi^t rotr K6\irots rrjf 
AiyoOr, Clemens Alex. Protrept, c. 2 
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esteemed less important and less sacred, an ordinary sacrificial animal 
offered as a hecatomb. 

The buU was also sacred. His part in the Phrygian mysteries is 
indicated in the line embodying one of the sacred formulae ravpo^ 
{TraTrjp) SpaKovro^ koI nar^p ravpov SpaKODv^. In the sculptures of 
the palace at Eyuk the god to whom the goat and the hecatomb of 
sheep are to be offered is a bull standing on a lofty pedestal, with an 
altar in front \ In Asian hieratic art of the Roman time the bull's 
head often appears on tombs, where it is intended either to avert evil 
or to indicate the presence of a god. The god is often represented 
in votive reliefs with his foot on the bull's head^. It is noticeable 
that in two religious inscriptions, no. 42, a bull is connected with the 
crime or the punishment that led to the dedication. 

It is noticeable that these are the sacred animals of a pastoral 
people. All but the sheep appear in the Hittite hieroglyphics. 

The important part played by the serpent in the cultus has been 
already alluded to. As dwelling in the earth, appearing and dis- 
appearing in a mysterious way, the serpent was sacred in almost all 
ancient religions. As we have seen, the serpent is intimately con- 
nected with Sabazios. Sabaziosis the same god who is often termed 
by the Greek name Dionysos, and whom we may safely recognize as 
the native god of Dionysopolis. But the character and personality 
of the God-father and God-son pass into one another in such a way 
in the divine tale or drama, that no clear line can be drawn to sepa- 
rate them^. Mysteries of Dionysos-Sabazios-Zeus may be assumed 
at Dionysopolis similar to those of Dionysios at Lagina at the temple 
of Hecate at Lagina ^. 



(where the article before Kpi6£ implies 
that the animal was actually brought 
on the stage). 

* Clemens Protrept c. 2. According 
to Amobius V 20, Zeus actually took the 
form of a bull to force Deo. From such 
ritual as this sprang the Cretan legend 
of Pasiphae and the bull. 

' Perrot Explorat. Archil PI. 56. 

' Men on coins of Antioch Pisid. and 
Sebaste Phryg., and on a relief from 
the Katakekaiunene in Le Bas-Reinach 
PI. 136 B, CIG 3438, Wadd. no. 667. 
Men on a coin of Temenothyrai stands 
on a car drawn by two bulls, Imhoof 
GM p. 202. 



Nymphis ap. Didot Fragm, Hist, Grace, 
III p. 14. But Mnaseas, ib. p. 155, says 

vlhv tivai Tov Aiovvvav ^afia^tov. Cicero, 

de Nat. Deor. Ill 23, 58, tertium (Diony- 
sum) Cabiro patre eumque regem Asiae 
praefuisse dicunt, cui Sabazia sunt in- 
stituta ; quartum Jove et Luna. Also 
^ai yap cV Ai6s koi Htpattpotn/jg Ai6ifvaov 
y€vi<r6ai r6v vno tip6»v 2a(idCiov oyo/ia^o- 
fuvov oZ Trjy n y€V€iriv koi top Bvtrias jral 
rt/xaff wKTtpivai jcai Kpxxfilovt Trap^iadyovai 
dta T^u tuaxvvrjv rifv €k rrjs avvovaiag 
tnaKoXovBovirap Diodor. IV 4 ; this ex- 
tract gives some conception of the 
character of the mystic ritual. 

^ ToU rou Aioinfaov fivarlrfpiois] BCH 
1890 p. 369. 
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§ 13. MoTELLA is 80 often mentioned in the inscriptions that it 
must have been in dose connexion with the hierouy and was probably 
originally a village of the Hyrgaleis, just as it now forms a part of 
Tchal-Ova. It still retains its name as Medele, where no. 61 was 
found. In the Byzantine lists it is called Metellopolis or Metallopolis ^ ; 
and it seems to be the place mentioned in Hierocles as Fulcheriano- 
polis, which may be taken as a proof that it was under the adminis- 
tration of Fulcheria (414-53 a.d.) that the village was raised to the 
rank of a bishopric. 

We may find in the name Motella a clue to the original connexion 
of the hieron. Motella is evidently related to the Phrygian feminine 
name Motalis (no. 21) and the Cilician masculine name Motales 
(JHS 1 891 p. 247); and, as Prof. Sachau (Berl. Sitzungsber. 1892 
p. 320) has recognized, these are connected with Mutalli or Muttallu, 
the name of an old Hittite king of Oui*zum (i. e. northern Commagene 
with capital Marash-Germaniceia, Hist Oeogr. pp. 17, 277 f)^. The 
close connexion of local and personal names is characteristic of the 
earliest Anatolian nomenclature. To the same early period belongs 
the name Bozis, applied to the territory of the god, and identical with 
Bazis, the name of the estate of Zeus Asbamaios at Tyana (no. 52). 
We are thus carried back to a time when a uniform government and 
language existed over the wide plateau from Tyana to the Hyrgalean 
territory ; and when the governing centre of this great empire was 
at Fteria. 

§ 14. ViLLAQEs. A great number of other local names occur in 
the inscriptions, Kagyetta 62, 63, Salouda 64, 65^ Melokome 64, 
Nonoula 56. There is no evidence to determine whether they were 
villages of the Hyrgalean Koinon, or were like Mossyna and Thiounta 
under the authority of Hierapolis, or were dependent on Dionysopolis. 
Kagyetta at Develar, and Salouda at Kabalar were very close to the 
site where we suppose Dionysopolis to have been situated. 



^ The same vowels occur in the former name Mutnr, applied to a Hittite king 

as in the modem name, while the latter in the treaty between Ramses II and 

is modified to give a meaning in Qreek. the Eheta, is the same as Mutalli, is 

* Prof. Sajce's suggestion that the quoted with approval by Sachau. 
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29. (R. 1883) Bekirli^ 6 hfjfxo9 6 'UpairoXtir&v koI 6 brjfxos 6 Aioinxro- 
iro[\€iT&p Koi] 6 h^fio^ 6 BXavvhidiV Koi T[d] KOivo[v t]ov 'T/jyoA^wj; irehiov 
h^CfATjaav [KoC\vtov Ylkairiov Ov€v[&Ka]. The four states named here are 
evidently neighbours, the four self-governing states of the district. 
Motella, Mossyna, Thiounta, &e., must therefore be either mere villages 
in the territory of the greater states or dependent townships {civit-ate* 
aUribntae). It must have been on some important occasion, and in honour 
of some official, that these four states united in this honorary decree. 
The idea that first suggests itself is that Plautius must have been 
proconsul of Asia : against this the entire omission of the title constitutes 
an argument, and it is possible that he was a subordinate official (though 
the omission of the title ^ is almost as unusual in that case). As to the 
occasion, I have little doubt that it was the construction of a road 
connecting the four states, and benefiting all of them. They and they 
alone would benefit by a road leading up from Hierapolis to the plateau. 
The close connexion of Hierapolis, Dionysopolis, and the Hyrgaleis, is 
vouched for by the ecclesiastical district of Phrygia Hierapolitana, 
Ch. Ill App. III. The construction of this road would fully explain 
the remarkable union of these four states iii this decree. 

30. (R. 1888). (l) 5^/xo$ 6 Qiovvriuiv irilfirja^v <n"qWri k€ aT€<l>avi^ 
<l>pdTpav Trjv ircpl 0(Jd(o)roi; Aioy€V€Lavbv Koi TXvKiava ALohdpov ayuavoOiTriv. 
&€6hoTos ALoy€V€iav6s, TXvkodv Aiobdpov iy<M}vo64Trjs. Zeu^is Aiobdpov 
^AiTTTas &yopA(ra^ tottov arrjXrjS' Mivavbpos TXvk<m}vos. Zdai.pLOs Kv/jtJj. 
EvTV\rjs Evipov. McrcicA^s * AX(€)^6,vhpov, AvK<aTas ^AttoXXcdvCov. (2) Aio- 
boopos y Topyitav* Ai6ha>pos fi' X^pvXov. Mivavbpos his Kvp<i)v(os). ^AOrj- 
vayopas * AinroXXiavCov ^Afivs. 'Alir^XjXCbrjs Aiobdpov G€6(f>iX[os]. 'AttoX- 
(X)dvf,{o)9 Zcufis , , , , irq . . , ,v . Zcv^ls Kpv(rC<i)vos» (3) Zdaifios 



* It is quite probable that the reverse concealed in the wall of the mosque, 
side of the column, which is at present would explain the situation. 
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^Akf^dvhpov. EloXXas Zcv^ibos. M4vavhpos 'A<^(</))€taj;o{} A€TTtott{oi)ov. 
Aiovdais Tpo<f>lfjLOV, ^AOrjvayopas ElAtictcoi^os. Aioyivrfs Aif^ivCcavos. Tart- 
av6s bh AiowaCov. ^ A6r)vay6pas K^picvs. (4) Kai rj\i\lrav fffjJpas tj'. 

31. (R. 1888). (l) ^AyadfJTvxfl' 6 brjfio9 6 Giovvt^odv [iT€Ciirj(rav] a-TrikXri 
Kai aT€<l>6,v<a (fypirpav rrjv ircpl Ai6ba>pov ^AOrjvayopov Ko\oKVv6i.avdp Koi itepl 
^AOrjvayopav Aiobdpov TopyCoivos, (2) Ai.6b(t)po9 *A0r]pay6pov KoXoKwOiavd^ 
ih<i)K€P Is Trfv iraviw^Cha (b-qvipia) <t>v. *A0r)vay6pas Aiobdpov Topylcavos. 
Kia-fjLOs y tov FlaTrtov iTapa<l>vXa(, ^ AiroWdvi^i) /3' AaTrttras. 06<{Kptros 
G€OKpCTov Kopvbdv. ^ AiroXXoivibrjs ^AiroWaivlbov A€\Itov. Tanavbs riairCov 
Aly€(iv. ^ AiroXXdvios Aiobdpov Xat/wXov. (3) Zei^ios ^ 'iJAXa. ZdJ^tos 
Aiobdpov ]^opvbdv. Ev^cz'^r Zoxri/iov. 'loAAas 'AiroAAoDi/iov. Zo/^ios 
*A7roAAft)j;£ou MiKfciyrou. Xtv^ios Mcrcii/fipov ^a<l)apov. ^AiroWdvios fi' 
KcvvrjvCcDV. 'louoToy fi' *EAA^ytos. (4) Qeobtapos Mda-cavos* ^AiroWdvios 
0€o</>iAot; ITtTvpa. Ztv^ios ^AiT^XXlbov Mvprjbos, 'IJAAay *lK€aCov, ZetJfioy 
y' TaCov. EvrtJx^s AtdtJ/mou. Mivavbpos Ev^fvCcDVos. TXvKiav Evruxov 
M6vyo9> (5) [firjctft^ iiroirjaav Travvv\lba t<^ Ail Tjiiipas r[ ical t/Atx/rai' 
i\\i.ipas t]. These persons distributed oil for eight days. 

Both these texts probably belong to the second century after Christ, 
and the utter want of Roman names, as contrasted with the inscription 
of Mossyna (no. 33), is explained by the secluded position of Kodja- 
Geuzlar, where they now lie. I passed over this country four times 
before I found that such a village existed. 

They are engraved on two very large stelai, adorned with elaborate 
sculptures. The pediment of each stele shows Zeus standing in the 
centre with sceptre in left hand and holding out the right hand. To 
the left is Fortune of the Roman type with the rudder, and further to 
the left a quadriga in which stands the sun-god with radiated head. 
On the right is Hermes standing with caduceus in left and purse in 
right hand, and further to the right a car drawn by two oxen : the 
person who stood in this car is hopelessly defaced in both stelai. Both 
the ox-car and the quadriga are turned towards the centre. In the 
older stele, which is more rudely carved, the first group of the inscription 
is engraved below the pediment in several lines, irregularly : in the later 
stele, the first group is engraved in two lines along the top of the 
pediment. Each name of the long list which follows the introductory 
formula is written in two or three lines, and under the name the full- 
length portrait is carved in relief. In each stele there are therefore 
three rows of portraits, each row containing eight figures: all the 
portraits are exactly the same, except that some are bearded, others 
beardless : all stand, facing, with left hand hanging by the side and 
right hand appearing between the folds of the himation on the breast 
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No. 30 is probably slightly older than 31. This seems proved by the 
following genealogical tables: the first is not so certain as the other 
two (A = no. 30 ; B = no. 31) : — 



(I) loUas 




(2) Kairylos 


(3) Diodoros rpi; 




Zeazis 

1 




Diodoros 


Diodoros Gorgion 
A 

Athenagoras 
B 


Athenagoras 


loiLs : 

A 


Zeuzis 
B 


Dioaoros Apollonios 
A B 


Diodoros Kol. 
B 



Thiounta is probably to be understood as €^-ovpba ^, cp. 0vta, 0v(£- 
T€ipa (Tcipa, ' AbpiavovOrjpaif Trjfi€vo6vpaiy Tpifi€Po0Tjpa), Gv^(ra-6s and 0v- 
€<r<r6s. The termination -onda^ -ounda^ -ouda^ -inda^ -ouza^ -aza^ is very 
widespread in Asia Minor, Attouda^ Aloudda, Sibidounda^ Kyinda^ 
Elouza and Elaza^ Kalynda^ Talbonda, Pyrindos, Akanda^ Otorkonda, 
Oinoanda^ Laranda, Amynanda^ Kadyanda^ Karyanda, &c. The termi- 
nation -avOo^, 'ivOa, -irdo9, is, as Pauli has remarked (eine vorgriech, 
Inschrift von Lemno% p. 51, which should be consulted on the whole 
subject), probably a dialectic variety of -ai;5a, -ivha. The variation 
between the forms with and without the nasal is characteristic of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia and Anatolia generally. 



32. (R. 1883). AtGeveze: — 



Relief : 

Koneman facing the 
goddesSf figure broken but 
doubtless same as the 
opposite horseman. 



Relief : 

Simulacrum of Artemis 
with all the character of 
the Ephesian, veilf mam- 
mae, supports for the hands, 
and a deer at each side. 



Relief : 

Horseman facing the 
goddess, wearing cMamgs, 
carrying battle - axe on 
left shoulder, and patera 
in right hand: the horse 
raises right forefoot. 



'0 hrj 


radiated 


01 cl- 


head 


A^ Kal 





[iv rp fiov-] 



1X09 6 Mo\a'<rvp4<M)v 
s TO avyyp[apLfia ?] 
(rT€</)ay[ot (?) 

This inscription ^ justifies the order of Hierocles, who places Mossyna 
next to Hierapolis. Probably the country of the Mossyneis was originally 
subject to Hierapolis, and was elevated to the rank of a city by Byzantine 
policy, which inclined to raise the smaller towns to a level with the great 
cities and to break up the great territories of the latter. Hence, e. g. 



^ On the principle that spelling was 
bad in this remote community, and that 
the modem Greek pronunciation spread 
first among the least educated. 



' I omit the argument, by which, when 
first publishingthisinscription,Iju8tified 
the restored name. It is now confirmed 
by another inscription, given below.. 
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Orkistos was made independent of Nakoleia^ and Tymandos was created 
a city. 

The correct form of the ethnic is Moo-trvi^ev^^ which occurs in inscrip- 
tions and in the signature at Concil. Quinisext, a. d. 692, ^loadwri^ Mo<rcrv 
vioiv. Mionnet mentions some coins with the legend MOZZINHN 
AYAHN; but they are probably misread for MOSTHNHN AYAHN. 
M. Waddington has a coin MOCCHNHN, which however he attributes 
to the Mostenoi of Lydia. 

Kiepert formerly placed Mossyna on the head- waters of the Morsynos^ 
the river of Aphrodisias ^ ; but the whole course of that river was 
included in Byzantine Caria. There seems no etymological connexion 
between the names Morsynos and Mossyneis. The latter seems to be 
a word of Anatolian or of Scythian type^ connected with fiSa-frvv or 
fi6<r<rvvos ^, which means a tower or house of wood^ while the former is 
perhaps connected with the Phrygian Marsyas \ Addend. 23. 

The goddess of this relief is a familiar figure. She is the Mother^ the 
Parthenos (i. e. the unmarried), the friend and lover of the wild animals, 
the patroness of the free life of nature, Artemis or Cybele or Leto. 
The god is also a very common figure on coins and reliefs of Asia 
Minor ^. This horseman sometimes has more of the character of Men, 
sometimes more of Sabazios ; but according to our view these are merely 
slightly differentiated varieties of one original type (pp. 104, 169, &;c.). He 
often bears a double axe, or some other weapon, or symbol, in his hand. 
The horse almost invariably raises the right forefoot. A similar figure 
often occurs on tombstones in Anatolia : we shall not in this case (with 
Furtwangler Todtenross) see here the horse of death, but understand 
that the dead man is heroized and identified with the god from whom 
he came. This figure is usually single : here he is doubled. The 
duplication is perhaps a mere artistic device, to give symmetry to the 
work ; and it is not improbable that such has been the cause of several 
of the double figures in mjrthology. It is certain that the pair of lions 
so often shown one on each side of Cybele, are a mere duplication of her 
attribute and companion, the lion. 



^ The name was formerly misread Mossjnes is mentioned as Scythian: 

Eoraymos. M. Waddington nearly 40 and the Pontic Mossynoikoi are well 

years ago showed what was the true known. 

reading ; but still almost every writer ' On the change of vowel a and o, 

who discusses the philology of Anato- compare commentary on no. 52. 

lian names discovers connexions with * This horseman is often wrongly 

this false Eorsymos, e. g. Pauli vargriech. called an Amazon, no. 42. See Roscher 

Inschrift von Lemnos p. 66. iimos /3por($irovr in Ber. Verhandl, Sdchs. 

^ The lexicon of Stephanus gives a Ges. 1891 p. i2of. 
full account of the word. A people 
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33. (R. 1883 second half, and 1887 complete). In the mosque at 
Sazak. Ait Moo-crwci fcal r<p hr\\iA^ • r((iio$) NdSi/ios 'A^roXXooi/fov v\o^ 
^AvLtiva-Cq AiSifxurroi, 6 hia yivovs Upeis, rd iy(iX4ia Koi rdv Piafiiv aifv rfj 
viroa-Kevfj itiaji iviarqa-^ hcibs tK t&v Ihuav hrjv. . . rh h\ XoiTra ol iirav^ 
y€i\dfX€voi KaSws VTroyiypaitTai • ^AiroXXdvioi j3' rod ^iko^ivov &v{y€iXiii€VOs) 
[S\Cs ^ brjv. I • * AiToXX6boTo9 Aiobdpov &yopav6pL09 br^v. kc' • 'ATroXAcJJoroy 
*ATT€X\Cbov (Tifv *Air€\kCbji koX ^ AiroXXoivCi^ roh vloU brjv. \' • Aofias Ila/ji- 
<l)tKov brjv. X' • ^AvrCoxps TKoKcavos brjv. i koX olvovoaiov • KX(avbios) 'Epfio- 
yivqs br^v. l • 'Eoriatoy ZtoaCfiov brjv. l • 'AxiXXcvy ^ AirokKoivCov brjp. i • 
^AiTokKoivCbris (^AiroKKoovCbov) ^A\€^ibCa)v briv. i • T. <I>A(aovtoy) * AyadrjfAepos 
brjv. L • 'ATToAAcJdoroy Zoxr^/xov TiKfias brjv, i • 'AttoXA J60T09 SeAevicov Jiyv. 
t' • 'A7roXA(oi;ioff 'A7roXXa)i;ti5ot; br\v. i • 'AyaW7rov9 MfvcSry/uioi; fiiyy. i' • Zcpo-c- 
\iJO% M€P€(r0i(a9 brjv. i. 

The names show that the date is about a. d. 80-100. T. Flavins 
Agathemeros must have received the civit-as under Titus ^ ; and Apollo- 
dotos Galbas was no doubt bom under the reign of Galba^ Claudius 
Hermogenes under Claudius or Nero. 

It is probable that C. Nonius Diophantos is hereditary priest^ see 
commentary on no. ^^, His father's name, Apollonios, is derived from 
one of the common Greek identifications of the Phrygian god, while his 
own name is derived from the one employed in this inscription. Names 
derived from Apollo are very common in the priestly families of this 
district, nos. 34; 35, 56. 

34. (R. 1883), Badinlar. Mrjrpl Atjtol icat 'HAfy 'ATrJXAcort Avcp/mryi;^ 
'A7roAA(i>i;io$ Mrjvo<l>Ckov tov ^AiroXXuivCov ^AtvoxjudpcIttj^ vir^p Aaofiibovros 
Koi El<l>i<iv6,(raifi9 t&v riKvonv Tr]v aroav tK tQv IbCoov ^ttoii^o-c. ApoUonios, 
who evidently studied Homer and the Trojan Cycle, and named his 
children accordingly^, is also mentioned in the following inscription 
engraved on his tomb. 

35. (R. 1883, 1887). Zeive. ^AiroXXoivCi^ Mrjvoil)CXov t^ bici yivovs 
m^lpl^i TOV 2a)i^po9 ^Aa-KXrjinov tj Bvyirrip El<f>uiv6.<rayi koI ^AiroXXdvLO^ Kal 
UavXlvos Kol ArjyLqrpios ol iyyovoi to rip^ov KaT^tTKeuaa-av. ApoUonios was 
priest of Asklepios Soter by right of birth. The phrase used here is 
similar to that used at Panamara ^ (where the priesthood was elective 

* ANAIS in my carefully verified * Uptvs c/c yivovs, I eg lcpca>v ical npo- 
copy: the reading seemed certain. y6va>Vf U €^ Uptuv BCH 1891 p. 170. 

* He was probably a manumitted It is characteristic of the honorific style 
slave of the emperor, see no. 66. to extend the use of a title till it be- 

' Eiphianassa also occurs as a name comes a mere compliment : moreover 
at Herakleia Salbake, Wadd. 1698. On Itpws tK yivovs only means * of a priestly 
Epic names see no. 189. family.' See p. 51. 
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and annual) to indicate the members of certain families who often held 
it ; but this loose and wider usage is founded on the strict and orig^al 
sense, which is in all probability the one here intended. It sometimes 
occurs in the fuller form Up^s hih yivovs kcX pCov, 

^6, (B. 1883). Utch-kuyu-lar. 'Piyyciv]oy 'Ao-kAtjwmISov A[ioyva-o]iro[X]€f- 
rqs Kol Tira [fj yvvii ovr]ov 'Pryycu/ip ifify Wfc[i;y] ixvrjixrjs X^P^^' ^^® stone 
bears Trodc^n/s. 

37. (R. 1887: published by Hogarth in JHS 1887 no. i). At the 
Aieron. 'A7rJXXa)j;[a] Aaipfxrjvhv 6€[dv] t'KL<l><unj Kara i[Tn]Tayiiv XapC^€Vo[s] 
M€V€KXiovs [Aio]w(roTTo\€CTri[si\. Below this was written later^ in smaller 
letters, Irovy o"yy, fxtivh^ s\ k (209 A. D.), 'AttoXAcovi Aaip^irjvi^ MipKos 
Aiow(rob[<i]pov MoTcWrjvhs Karaypiffxa 'A/m/m^ai; ttju Opclnr/jv] /mov Kara rriv 
tTTiTayriv 0€ov • €l bi tis ^7r€j;ica[A.€i), 6ri<r€L h t6v B^dv TTpo^rrcifiov hrjv, fi<f/ 
KoX €19 Tov if>l(TKov tiXKa brjv, p<f>\ In this inscription 6p€'jrr6s might pos- 
sibly indicate a slave bom in the house ; but * foundling ' is the regular 
sense and more probable here (as in Pliny ad Traj, 65). Qpififjia has 
the same meaning. Addend. 31. 

38. (B. 1883). Sazak. irovs tl9\ firj{vhs) s\ i', A[toin;a-toy? 'AttoA]- 
Xoivlbov AihUfiov Upis Kal [MfXrCvri] fj yvvrj /mov KaraypA<f>opL€V *HXi(() [Att JX- 
Xcdvl] Acpfirjv^ Aibv^ov Kara Sv[ap tKT€0ivTa], hv b* i6p€\lf€v N€iKri<f>6p[oi 
Niicafov ?] Mo(t€XX7jv6s) • cl ris b* hv iiT€VKaX4<rp [rj ibuc/jaji], Brfo-i cIs tov 
Ta^€iov [7rp6(rT€ipL]ov brjv. j3</)', ici ch rdv $€dv briv. [/3</>']. Here and 
throughout the following inscriptions^ a proper name or a phrase is 
occasionally restored (marked with a point of interrogation) merely to 
make the construction clear. 

If we could determine the precise character of the Upoij we should be 
able to clear up our present subject. The term occurs at Ephesos CIG 
2953 ^9 Wadd. 136 a (Hicks p. 86) ; Erythrae BCH 1 180 p. 380 ; Smyrna 
CIG 315a, 3394, Wadd. 1522 a, AtA. MittL 1883 p. 131 ; Aizanoi CIG 
3842 b; Mytilene AtL Mitth. 1886 p. 270; the Andanian Mysteries in 
Messenia Le Bas-Foucart 235, 255 ; Tralleis (or probably Herakleia see 
no. 72) Atk. Mittk. 1885 p. 278; Magnesia Mae. (where they act as 
gardeners BCH 1889 p. 530, in the fifth century b.c.)^. 

On the other hand the term Up6bovXos is almost unknown in Asia 
Minor ; I find it once in the Katakekaumene. It is probable that the 
hieroi represent the Aierodouloi, as the institution was modified by the 
development of western civilization in Asia Minor ^. 



^ MM. Cousin and DeBchamps prefer ' The Up6bovXoi of Sarapis, CIG III 
to take Up6s as adj. in this text. p. 306, nos. 5082, 6000, voluntarily dedi- 

L 2 
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The Upoi were not citizens of the Greek 9roAi9 ; at Ephesos the citizen- 
ship was offered to them^ along with freedmen and strangers, Wadd. 136 a ; 
but in the Roman period they probably ranked as citizens. 

At Erythrai the demos and the Upol united to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Smyrna in one case a Up6s was slave to a distinguished 
citizen (Wadd. 1522 a); but this appears quite exceptional. The Upol 
were certainly as a rule free, for they are mentioned in some cases with 
father's and grandfather's names attached. Mr. Hicks's opinion that 
slaves who were manumitted by dedication became Upol^ and their 
descendants kept the same status, is probably right; but he does not 
quite succeed in removing the difficulty (whose existence he acknowledges) 
that the Upol would in that case be more nimierous than we have any 
reason to think them. The hypothesis may be hazarded that (i) in some 
cases persons living as hieroi had voluntarily chosen a term or a life of 
dedication to the service of the god (like the hierodouloi of Sarapis^ p. 147 )> 
preferring this to the life of ordinary citizens ; (2) dedicated slaves became 
hieroi, and their descendants might either remain so, or by taking certain 
steps become citizens ; (3) hieroi lived, if they chose, in the ordinary social 
state^ while not engaged in their service; but they were bound to 
present themselves at the sanctuary for certain terms of service (irapa- 
yCyvtaSai no. 42); and during such terms they had to give up the 
society of husband or wife, and live the divine life (pp. 94 f, 135). 

Persons who became hieroi involuntarily must remain so, no. 42. 

39. (R. 1883). Sazak. [irovs • • ., 6 bclva KaTaypi<f>€i ic.r.X., cl ris h\ 
iTf€]vKaKiaii [^ ddnojo-ci, Otia^i irpoo-Jrc^/iov [tls rhv icvpiOfcdji; tftUrKov 
brjv, P<f>. 

[Kara iiriTayriv 6€]w 'AiroXkcovi AapPrjv^ M[rjv6b<apos ? Mr]vo?]<l>dvTOV 
'IcpaTroXfnjs Koi 17 yv]irfi /xov McXr Cvri ? KaTayp]d(l>ofA€v rdv iavr&v rc^p€[fi- 
fjJvov ^A\i\iiav6 }\v • cl tis h\ iTT€VKaKi<r€i, Brfo-L TtpoarcCfwv €h top Bedv briv, 
P<f> Koi iXa €h rd r[a/ui€loi;]. This and the preceding are engraved on 
blocks of the same shape, square capitals 8 in. high, surmounting short 
square blocks. These are probably the top blocks of engaged pilasters, 
on which lists of enfranchisements were kept at the temple. Perhaps 
we should read [irovs . . . *H\l]a){v), a false form for 'HAi^, in the 
opening of the second registration. 

40. (R. 1887 : Hogarth 1. c. no. 8). At the hieron. [h<i<r€i brjv. ({>' cts 
riv <f>la'KOv Kal &XX]a k a[ . . . ]. [irovs (nr. ?]f , iiri(vds) a', it;', Zrj[v6boros? 
Zrjviavos ? ic]al ff yvv(rj) fio[v McAt^wj? Karayp<!L<f>opL]€v rdv i[axrrQv r^Optp^ivov 



Gated themselves to the service. In an ably, the term Up6bov\os occurs CTG 
unknown island of the Gyclades, prob- 2327. 
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riairdai;, hs i* &v i'!r€VKa\i<rri, 0ilj<r€i\ €ls [rhv <f>Ca'Kov hrjv. ptp*]. This also 
seems to be a fragment of a colomn containing a list of enfrancliisements. 
Hogarth publishes also fragments of six other enfranchisements which 
we copied at the temple : but they add nothing, except that two record 
the enfranchisement to have been Karh iirirayfiv tov $€ov. If Optirrds 
and T€0p€fifi4vos always denote foundlings exposure of children must have 
been very common in the district. 

41. (R. 1888). At Badinlar. Scio'avdpo; *l€/>a9ro\€(t)r7;s jmopfcifo'as ical 
ivayvos larjXOa h rd (rivfiuiyLOV • iK6kiL(rBr\v • TrapavyiXXia yLifiiva KaTa<f>pov€lv 
T» AaippLTivQy iTtei i^€i Trfv t^riv (rT^[AA]iyi; i^€im\ov. Natives of Hierapolis 
seem often to have worshipped in the temple at Dionysopolis (cp. no. 37). 
TO avppoifiov seems to denote the temple of the conjoint deities, who 
were worshipped on the same altar {<rvvvaoi koX oT/i/jScopioi). Sosandros 
was impure from having violated his oath : the question is whether the 
oath was a religious one, e. g. an oath binding a society of ipoa/urraC (see 
Foucart A^soc, Belig. p. 210, 1. 9), or came in the course of ordinary life 
and business. The former is more in accordance with the rest of the 
inscriptions ; the latter would give a wider moral tone to the inscription 
than is warranted by the purely ritualistic character of the impurity in 
other cases. In his impurity Sosandros entered the temple; he was 
chastised ; and he erected the monument as a warning to others not to 
treat the god lightly. I owe the restoration (rrri\KK\r]v to Mr. Hogarth : 
from it began my understanding of the whole series. 

42. (R. 1888). Orta-Keui [Ov]riaiijLO^^kTt6Kk(Avi[^^v\piiriv<^Y €v^iiuvos 
\m\p TOV KoK[a(r0\ivTO^ fiohs hih Td va[T€priKiv]€ koI fifi Trapay€yop[iv€ aTrjXri ?] 
€varj^<ff llKacdfifvoi €v\oy]Qv €v^ifi[€vos iaT7iXoypi<f>rj(r]€V^. Over this 
relief is a bipennis^ the symbol of the god. A relief at Develar represents 
the god as a horseman, with the axe on his shoulder, the same type which 
is so common on coins of Fhrygia, Lydia, Caria, &c., and which is 
wrongly called 'amazon' by most numismatists. Onesimos had been 
too late for service and had not put in an appearance at the temple; 
his ox was chastised : he propitiated the god by this beautiful monument, 
and blessed his might {^vXoy^w is a technical term in these inscriptions, 
see no. 52), and made a vow, and engraved the inscription as a warning 
to others. The restoration Ikaaiiii^voi is far from certain. The ox was 
probably affected as being peculiarly sacred to the god (§ I2g). It is 
noticeable that in an inscription of unknown provenance, now in Berlin ^, 

^ A]i;[€p/Ai7vy is hardly possible, as ' It is said to have come from Koula 

there is barely room for Avpfujy^. along with no. 52 ; and it probably 

' The conclasion is lost ; probably belongs to the Katakekaumene, where 

napayy€\\»v jc.rA. Apollon Tarsios was worshipped. 
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an ox is meAtioned ; iv04(rTri(rav ol ^Apriiuavos vol t6 KarriaxOiv arrjkXapiov 
vvb Tov Poos 'AiroXAoDW Topo-i : over the inscription is a bipennis. Does 
this mean that Artemon^s sons had erected this stele to replace one that 
had been knocked down and broken by his ox ? If so^ the ox must have 
been taken into the holy precinct for some religious purpose. 

43. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 17). Orta-Keui. [ ] KaOapiuns kc ^ 

alais ([IXao-dfiT/r rbv K\vpiov Iva fiv^ rh tyibv <rQ\jjLa (r(i(r]L k^ MOTTCME 
[5ri ifJii?] i'JTOKa04aT[rj]a'€ [r^ ifi]^ a-dfiaTL • bib irapavyikXa) ixriOiva Upbv 
i$vTOP alyordiiiov iaOctv tircl Tro^re rhs tpLCis i/xciff Ko\<£<rciy. This in- 
scription is better cut (in deeply engraved letters) and better expressed 
than most others. It is unfortunate that the statement of the offence 
is lost : it involved eating goatflesh^ which seems to have been forbidden 
in this worship (see § I2g). The title Kvpios, here given to the god, is 
not commonly applied to the god ; so Kvpla "Apre/iis at Ephesos, p. 90. 
Hogarth p. 391 supposes that the sacrificial meat became a perquisite of 
the iieroi ; but this is doubtful. As a rule, the flesh of the Ov<rCa was 
divided between the god, the worshipper, and the officiating priest. The 
share of the priest is carefully stated in Xanthoses inscription (Foucart 
p. 22o), and M . Foucart remarks on the analogy with Semitic usage in 
regard to the parts assigned to the priest. The title Kvpios has also 
a Semitic character. See p. 90. Dr. Zingerle difiers, see Addenda. 

44. (R. 1887, 1888: Hogarth no. 19). Badinlar. T{i'io9) A6X\ios 
^ATr6X(a[vi A€pii]riv^ S^iSaas k.t.K. This inscription is probably of the 
same class as no. 41 ; but the traces of letters that follow cannot be 
restored satisfactorily. 

45. (R 1887, 1888 : Hogarth no. la). Badinlar. 'Ar]^€l9 'Ayaerip^]ov 
Upci PLa$l(ra virb avrov Kk fiyLaprrjaa ^117x0) Ko\a0€<ra iirb tov 0€OV • iirl h 
K(i) i<m\KoypiLifn\iT€v napayiktav \urfiiva KaTa<f>pov€i. irqKoti is probably for 
n/JKOfiaL (active for passive and prothetic vowel are not out of keeping 
with the Phrygian Greek of the following texts), 'waste away from 
fever or other formless disease.' The relation of the first two words 
determines the general meaning : was Atthis wife or daughter of 
Agathemeros ? In the latter case the impurity was due to incest under 
compulsion; but the analogy of the following texts shows that the 
former is more probable. Atthis, during her period of service, became 
guilty under compulsion of her husband; she was chastised; and by 
the inscription warned all to observe the rules of the god's service. 



^ fiv for fjMi is an interesting form. At Aloudda we find navBvvm for na^Boufia 
in an inscription of, probably, the first century B.c. 
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46. (R. 1887,1888: Hogarth no. 13). Badinlar. 'AircfAAay 'AttoAAJo)- 
vlov MoT€AA.7jj;ds i^oyuoKoyov\i€ KoXaaO^X^ xnso rou O^ov iitA r\6i\-q(Ta \i€iv€ 
fjL€Ta yvp€K6s • hio. TovTO otv TTapovyiXia vaaiv (i. e. Tta<riv) /X7}8^i;a KaTa<l>pov€i 
T& $€&, iirl l^€i T[riv (rr]?]Aiyi; i^oim\6,piov' pL€Ta rrj^ ipLtjs yvvcKis B[a<r]t[\]t- 
bos ^. We may understand that Apellas was Up6s, and that he sinned 
by wishing to remain with his wife during his period of service. It was 
therefore the rule during service that persons who were married should 
separate. As we have seen, true marriage was not a part of the religion 
of Anatolia (Ch. Ill § 6) ; and the god did not recognize it in his 
service. 

47. (B. 1888). [ . . . TTapayy]iXX(a ix[rib4va KaTa<f>p[ov€lv rod 0€[ov, ^ircl 
i^]€i TTiv (m\v [i. e. onjAiji;] i(€VTr\ipi,ov. The last word also occurs (besides 
corrupted forms in nos. 46, 48) in Ignatius's Epistles ; elsewhere its use 
has been made an argument against the genuineness of the letters \ 

48. (R. 1887, 1888: Hogarth no. 14). Badinlar. "Ainpia? Avp]ri\Cov 
'A7roXX[a)j;(]ov ^ bl rd fifiapTrjKflvei iirci t^ X^P^? itrcrvx^t Koi biTJ(^XyOa rfiv 
Ktiprj • p\ avdyva XrjapLovrja-a iraprjfirj €ls rriv KdpLti' irapayiWoi iirjb^ls Kara^ 
<f>p€ivrja€t, T» Occij iircl i^€i rriv ir[T]lKrjv i(oTrpdp€L[ov]. The woman who 
erected this monument was extremely illiterate. Her intention apparently 
was to say that, on account of her having sinned in entering the village 
attached to the temple while impure, she had been chastised, &c. But 
she has not succeeded in expressing her meaning. She uses both the 
terms xcopCov and Kcifii; ; she says ' I chanced and traversed (i. e. I chanced 
to traverse) the village/ and then, feeling she has expressed herself un- 
successfully, she starts again, j3^ (' a second way of expressing ' i e. 'or '), 
'in impurity forgetting I came to the village.' i^oTrpiptilov] for i^cv- 
TfKApLov is obviously an error of ear : the woman knew Greek only by 
ear, and very slightly. Then, after she had concluded, she observed that 
she had omitted to mention her punishment and her confession; and she 
added words which are almost unintelligible €P€lC€TONM€TONHnPO- 
r€M€N€ • • • YX€IC koI t^capLokoyrjailfxrjv] Koi WiSri • O. 

49. (R. 1887, 1888: Hogarth no. 15). Badinlar. fiiyas 'AiroXXco Ac[/)]- 
pLr]v6s • ^6<l>pov Uphs KoX(a)(r$€ls iirb 'A7roXXa>i;os Aelplfirivov del rd kyLapTii\V' 



^ The last five words are an addition irpap€i{ov) in no. 48. 

intended to explain the too brief phrase 'See Lightfoot IgnaU, Sf Polyc, I 

above. The stone has distinctly BX«i- p. 296, II p. 34. The Roman legal term 

dtdor, which may be right ; but en- spread, doubtless, from the conventua of 

gravers' errors are numerous in these Laodiceia. 

inscriptions, and the correction is easy. ' I have also thought of {jfiiytBosI 

With i^ovirkapiov here compare 4^0^ 'HXiou *Airi5XX[«v]o[f] (-ov for -or). 
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KA;«nOICTPlCJ>OICN €Ucl<myi;KAHC€inOYK€ITOrZHN tAa<ro * AttoX- 
\[£\vov yAK^hos (iJy€eo9) koI AMAZONACKA • N€IK0 • AXCIAIAIC 
i(ofjLokoyrjiriiJL€vos €l<mi\oypiff)ri<ra 'napayikoa /X77819 KaTa<f>povri(T€i JttcI K.r.X. 
The concluding two lines are indecipherable ; but seem to have had 
a different formula from the usual i^ti ij^v arriKriv i^^fnrXipiov. Until 
some analogous inscription reveals the proper forms, this ignorant and 
corrupted exemplar will probably remain unintelligible. It seems to 
contain hia ro fjimfyniKivai 'jTpoaTp€<l)0€C9. 

50. (R. 1887, 1888: Hogarth no. 16). Badinlar. AvfniXios ^omjpxos 
AtipLOtrrpdrov MoT€\i]vi9 Ko\a$lp iird to $€0v vapaylKoiv ^rao-t pLtfiXs ivayvov 
iLvaPrJT€ iirl rd yjmplov t Trpoicijori ^ iciyw{a-crc rbv SpyjLs • iytay€ \riKriv<ripLriv 
M rh \(apmv. The Greek of this inscription is peculiarly barbarous, 
and suits the disgusting subject. Mr. Robinson Ellis suggests that 
kriKriv(rdiAriv is intended as an aorist from kqKio} ^. Most of the other 
words are explained by analogies from the preceding inscriptions. 

51. (R, 1887: Hogarth no. 18). Badinlar. [Aa-KXjrjmdbrjs 'Att<£[Xov 
tjepos KoAa<r[^eU i]vo rot) iTn<f>[av€<rT]dTov $€ov ['AiroA.]Xa>i;o$ Aap[firjvov 5]ri 
TT€v<l>6€ls [eh 6fAo]\o[y]Cav ^/uuifpnjiccj/] koI 5rt . . • 

5a. Published by Conze ArcA. Ztg. 1 880 p. 37 \ ^AvroDvCa *AvT(avCov 
^AirSWonvi 0€<^ Bo^7}2/f 5i^ rd ivaP€Pri[K4]v€ /xc iirl rbv \6pov (i. e. to x^^P^ov) 
iv pwrap^ iTT€vbvTji, Ko\cur$l(ra b\ i((M)iio\oyrj<rdixrjv Kk ividrjKa eifKoyCav Sri 
iy€v6\ir\v 6\J[kX]i}po9. The epithet Bozenos is derived from a locality 
Bozis or Boza. The god who was worshipped there is here called Apollo, 
but appears on coins of Hierapolis as Z€YC • BOSIOC. The form of 
this inscription is so exactly that of our exeniplaria, that it may be 
ranked along with them. The sacredness of the village beside the iieron 
is here strongly brought out. 



* Joum. PhOol XVII 139 : his other 
saggestions seem unacceptable : ayv6ij 
to which he objects, is defended by 
no. 41. He prefers iyiosy avdyios to 
&yv6s, but the latter is the technical 
term. In this base Greek I should not 
(as he does) look for rare Hesychian 
forms, but only for bad spelling and 
worse grammar. Phxygian |>a<0M loved 
middle aorists (see my papers in Z/L /. 
vergl Sprachforach. 1887, Fhilologua 1888 
p. 755), and used a dative ending in -y 
(see the former paper). 



' Conze understands x^P^^ ^^d «(«>- 
HoK&ffio'a firfv, but the Phrygians, who 
used TV)(oiTo and letpinttroiro in the mid- 
dle voice, were not likely to use an 
active aorist from t^fioKoytofuu, The 
stone is said to have come from Koula, 
but it was purchased at Smyrna by the 
German consul-general ; and it is very 
likely to have been carried by a Greek 
travelling-agent to Eoula, as one of the 
great trading-centres, and thence to 
Smyrna. 
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The name Bozis or Boza is noteworthy ; comparing Attalos-Ottalos, 
Atreus-Otreus, Tattas-Tottes, Anas-Onnes, Kadauas-Kadouas, Yavas- 
Vovas, Marsyas-Morsynos (p. 145) we find that Bozis is the exact 
equivalent to Bazis, the name of the god's estate at Tyana, used also 
as a personal name. As I have argued in a paper on Pre-Hellenic 
Monuments of Cappadocia p. 9 (see Maspero's Recueil XIV), Bazis is for 
Baghis (ghi becoming zi according to the rule stated by Fick in his 
examination of the PhVyg^n language, EhemaL Spracheinheit\ derived 
from bagha or bhaga (compare Skt. bhaga, Zend baga, God, and Bayatos' 
Ztvs ^pvyior Hesychius). Bozis then was 'the estate of the god/ 
a name common to Tyana and to this Phryg^n hieron. The Lydian 
city Bagis in the Katakekaumene evidently bears the same name. The 
form Bozis shows the European vocalization, and may be compared with 
the Sclavonian bogu, God. We see in the examples given above of 
double vocalization a proof of the intermediate position of the Phrygian 
language between the European and the East-Anan branches. 

We have thus found this highly-interesting name, denoting 'the 
property of the god/ at Tyana, in the Katakekaumene, and beside 
Dionysopolis. The first two might readily be attributed to Persian 
influence ; for there were Persian colonists in the Katakekaumene (where 
the Persian term Anaitis became the usual name of the goddess) along 
the line of the Royal Road (p. ^^ n), and Tyana was naturally a centre 
of Persian rule. But the form Bozis, with its European vocalization^ 
takes us back to an older and a native origin. The name is Anatolian. 

One further conjecture must be stated. If we suppose a strict Greek 
correspondent to the Zend bhaga and the Sclavonian bogu, it would be 
<t>J^a^. Now Phoba is the name applied to the whole district in the 
later Byzantine period ; and we have seen that it is probably an ancient 
native name revived. Must we not see in Phoba the old name bhaga- 
boza? The Phrygian god outlived and replaced the intruding Greek 
names. These varieties of form indicate considerable varieties of dialect 
in Phrygia, due to intermixture of race. Both the European and the 
East-Arian vocalism occur in the country; and sometimes one system 
triumphs, sometimes the other. Thus the entire history of Phrygia 
turns on the long struggle with varying success between the European 
and the Oriental spirit. See p. 130. 

S^. (R. 1883, 1888). Orta-Keui. [Fj^ios? 'A<^iay 06oWrov ^apifrrQ 
MT/rpt ArjT^ Jrt i^ iLhvviLTo;>v hvvaTa ttvcI. xi KoA.a^i9 AIITONFAOYOPO 



^ The usual, but unsatisfactory connexion of bhaga with (ftaytiv must be aban- 
doned, if we are right. 
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• • N ^ M?;t/jI At/t^ cvx^i'. This remarkable inscription is illustrated by 
one found in the Katakekaumene, 'AiroXcpi/tos ApoAa? hvvarj $€^ evxapurrw 
At/t^* {Mous. Smyrn, no. rxf', wrongly). My first copy has A I • T^N- 
FAYOPO ; perhaps read [At^Jtwi; i — or Atjt<p • • \iOpov (cp. kurpov used 
in two similar inscriptions JHS 1889 p. 227). 

The 'mighty goddess/ who makes impossibilities possible^ is almost 
Semitic in character (see no. 43). The formula evxopiord) rta $€^ in 
votive dedications or thank-offerings is probably of eastern^ possibly 
Semitic^ orig^. It is found in Sjrria^ where it was even retained by the 
Christians^ e.g. in an inscription of Bostra, Wadd. 1917, cp. 2459. 
Examples of its use in Asia Minor are quoted in Ch. Ill § 3. 

54 (R. 1887 : Hogarth no. 20). Badinlar. 'AaK\a[s hU koX *AiroXA<5]- 
vios 'A[7roAAo6drov] Updss iv[€aTria'apL€v] iirkp 'A7ro[XAft)j;oy $ot\vav TpilTrc^av 
€v^iyjL€VOi 'Avo[XXa)i;i ktK], 

As the stone is so much broken the restoration is doubtful. But the 
inscription certainly refers to the providing of a table to the god. This 
rite is known in the Anatolian cultus. In the long inscription of the 
Lycian slave Xanthos already referred to it is provided that the person 
who furnishes a table for the god may take the half (of the garniture) ^. 
This was perhaps done as an atonement^ in which case this inscription 
would be similar in character to the preceding. That two persons who 
were not brothers are concerned in this case is shown by (i) Upos con- 
trasted with €v^diJL€voi, (2) the two cannot both be sons of A[pollodotos], 
for that would require ol 'AiroAXodJrov. 

55. (R. 1888). Badinlar. [6 bclva * Att6K]\<»)vi A[aipp]riv[(f • ']rj[ ] 

$€^ v[ylfiaT(^]. On the epithet see Ch. II § i . 

56. (R. 1888). Orta-Keui« ^AiroXXdvLos ^ AiroXXoivCov 6 Upcv; Act No)- 
vovXtl €vxriv. Apollonius is probably the hereditary priest of Lairbenos. 
With the epithet compare At^; ^LV€vbCov at Aphrodisias BCH 1885 
p. 79. It is probable that the two epithets are connected. Ninoe was 
the old name of the city^ and Zeus 'Niveibios was the god of the old 
city (so Zeus Kelaineus was worshipped at Apameia) ; the termination 
'bios being adjectival as in Sebadios-Sa/SdCto; (p. 77). Nonouleus is an 
adjective from a place-name Nonoula, i. e. Nonou-la (cp. "'Arra-Ao-s, and 



^ It is doubtful whether there was a rjfuav. Compare also the Commagenian 

gap between O and N. inscription on the monument of Antio- 

* LW 191 7 'ItnnipvTjs Scovi^pov . . . cv^o- chus on the top of the Nemrud-Dagh 

piOT&p T^ Btt^ fiov . . . Ijcrccra K.r.X. Ill b 24 Tpmr€(as fiiy Upat vptnovaris 

' Foucart Assoc, Belig, p. 220 tav bi ns Bounjs yt[fuC]iov, 
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many others) : the vocalism in Nineu-, Nonou-^ varies like Siblia^ 
Soublaion (Ch. VI). 

The form Act for Ait occasionally occurs in rude Phrygian inscriptions, 
e. g. at Petara. 

57. (R. 1888). Badinlar. 'RpaKkCbris Uav<i>(Xov Atel rOUJCOY evfd- 
\i€vos iLviOr\Kau This inscription is very rudely scratched on the stone^ 
and it seems probable that the epithet was intended to be 'Oyoo-c^ or 
'Oyaxrot;^ equivalent to Poseidon '0<roya) at Mylasa in Caria. Addend. 32. 

58. (R. 1887: Hogarth no. 35). Orta-Keui. [^ h^iva Atl Scoji^pt 
[€v^a\yLivr] [rr]v (mjXjrjj/ avi[6r]K€v]. There seems not to be room for 
'AflTKXijTTMp (Tcor^pi (no. 30). Zeus Soter occurs at Motella, no. 61. 

59. (R. 1883)^ Irovy o-i'(l25-6 A. D.)* 'ATToAwyioy <I>iAo/utoi;<rov MorcA.- 
\r\vos Kara i'nvrayr\v T^y O^Sls im\p [o-corTjp^as kt\ ?]. 

60. (R. 1887^ and Sterrett 1883). Medele. kvp. Etto/uicj;€i;9 rerpdicfis 
MorcXAi^ri; (nwiT'ttovhaa'^v r<^ Ihli^ avrov ddcXi^idci irovs TKa (a. D. 237)) 
/ut7y(j;6s) ^t', t/i', Aip. 0€[o]<^iXiai;i) rXvic€(/)]§9 </)i5(r€t 6^ Tartavou KiaAA^ov 
Mo{t€)0^t\vov) Tip yXuicvTiiTip &i;dp[l ktA], 

Eidomeneus^ son, grandson^ and great-grandson of Eidomeneus^ was 
apparently the uncle of the deceased husband of Theophiliane : ddcAi^tSci 
seems to be used as from a nom. dd€A<^id^9. The names of epic heroes, 
Idomeneus^ Laomedon, &;c.^ were popular^ nos. 189 and 34. Eidomeneus 
co-operated in erecting the tomb : cp. msovbairivToiv koI t&v (tvixPkot&v 
Kal Aj3' iXXcDv at Apameia. Theophiliane had been adopted by a woman 
Glykere. Kialbos is a remarkable name. 

61. (R, 1887). Medele. iyaSij Tvxjn' ^i'^ Swr^pt #cal 0€oi$ ^(Paarois 
Koi T^ brififf^ r^ MoT€\krjp&v "AttoAos *Att6.Xov Zrjvoivos rrjv k(ibf>av Koi 
Tr)v oTovav irap iawov iL-noKoBiarqa^v ' irovs <rKa\ ^rjvbs *T'ir€pp€pTaCov 
b€KdT7i (137 A. D.). The gods-emperors must be Hadrian and Ceionius 
Commodus (Verus Caesar) : the latter died Jan. 138. The form aroviv 
for oTOiiv, i. e. aroFiiv, is remarkable. 

62. (R. 1888). Develar. 6 brjfios 6 Kayverrioiv W/aijo-ci; Evnixriv 'WAAov 
<f>i\oKaCaapa <^iAoirarpii;. 

63. (R. 1883, 1887 : Hogarth no. 22). Develar. [to] ript^v koX 6 irfcpl 
a]vTbv TcJiroy ^A\pT{]pMV09 Aio/uii]do[vs ro]v 'ApWfxa>i;o9, flrv[yx<«]p'?<^u' Xafiiiv 



^ Now at a mosque in Demirji-Keoi ; ' In 1883 I was able to use an im- 
it has probably been carried thither. pression made by Sterrett. 
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TW [ro'jrojv vapa rov hrjfjLov [Kayvjerr^os • ip <p ici|5€v<r€T€ hi 6 ^Afrrifuov Ka\l 
rj yvv]rf avrov X/n;<ro7r[oAi]s -^ • hipi^ hi iJLrih€vl i[f^<r]rai irapa rh yeypofinldva]' 
€l hi Ti9 iTnKqhevcfliy Oj/fo-fi r^ Upurdrcp Ta\y]l<^ hpaxjMis j3^'* toUtov to 
ivrCypa<t)ov iir€Ti6ri Is ra ipx<suu The grammar^ kapdv for kap6irros, is 
not good. The strange name Kagyetta is assured by these two inscrip- 
tions : -etta occurs as an ending in many Anatolian names^ and the stem 
Kayv is analogous to Kahv (Kadyanda^ KihoFoi^ Kadys^ &c.); The name 
lollas is remarkably common in this district^ nos. 30^ 31. Elagyetta 
must have been situated at Develar. 

64. (R. 1887: see Hogarth p. 399). Kabalar : copied after sunset in 
a courtyard^ amid strenuous opposition and threats of violence (see JHS 
1887 p. 399). The stone is of the same class as nos. 30^ 31^ but much 
ruder^ and the letters coarser, i. [fi ^aXovh4(i>v icjal MrfXoKa^iJ.'qT&v if^pirpa 
iv40riK€V. 2. [Airo^KiavCbriv MayaZos^ ^yc/utoi^es Mri\oK(oiJLriT[Qv iTCfirja-cLlp 
2af>j3aXa€ITHN ^akovhia 'NiKaCov 'A[/)t]<rr^dot;. 3. [i]TnpL€\ria-afjLivov 'AttoX- 

\<avCbov 70V ^AvoXXovlhov To\y Upi<as ?] M7iX[o]K(i)firiTOv' Ka[ ]v SoXov- 

h[4(o]v • 2aXovd€i9 • SoXovdeis. 4. ^AXi^ophpos * AiroXXtavChov Mri\oK(opi,ri[Tris]> 
^AttoXCodv ^Aptlhov Mri\oK<afxrJTris, Mr^vJ^iXo; Miyz^o^CXov. Il€<r[]v€(rTrj9 ^ 
h' MrikoKioiirJTris. 'AttcXXAtjs 2ap)3aAa€ I SoXovdcti;;. ^pavhpos ^\pAvh]pov 
l^akovlheis]. 5* ^AiroXlkovChris [Ao]vki,xC(av [^ako]vh€vs, ^Airo\Xfiv[u)s] MaKpv 
TlaTTah€[' •] AC(ap ^ SoAovdct/s. TpoolKos TaCov SoXovdcvs. I have improved 
the text a little since I first published it; but the irregularity and 
rudeness of the letters leave many uncertainties. There is a relief 
representing Cybele sitting between her lions; and numerous portraits 
of the persons are carved over the stone. The village-names Melokome 
and Salouda are the chief gains from this text. The association of the 
two neighbouring villages in a religious union (<f>piTpa) is also an 
interesting point. Salouda was probably at Kabalar, and Melokome 
near it. If the name did not occur so frequently^ we should be inclined 
to conjecture Menokome for Melokome in this badly-engraved text^ 
copied hurriedly. Does iafiOriK€v or trlixriaav govern 'AiroAAwvfi^Y^i; ? 

6^. (R. 1883). Kabalar. Miyrpl 2a\<raX(w6i;i;g Tfros 4>A(ij8is 'EircM^po- 
detros €v(iiJL€vos iviBrjKa. The goddess here mentioned is the one repre- 
sented in the relief on the preceding. It is possible that the first syllable 
of the ethnic is an accidental dittography (giving the name Salouda) ; 



^ The name occurs also in CIG 6816. whether this is a new person or an 

* Maaados (cp. no. 190) was not on epithet, 

the stone. * Perhaps there is a dittography : 

' Or £[<[. .]v[t]arrji : it is doubtful Ilairaditfy (cutting out dc[t]). 
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but more probably there was a reduplicated form Salsalouda: near 
Tyana there seems to be a place Fasa or Paspasa, and at Ephesos the 
tribe Bennioi or Bembineis occurs (derived from Zeus Benneus Hist. 
Geogr. 144^ 45') "^^ ^* Flayius Epaphroditus was probably a freedman 
of the emperor Titus. It is remarkable how many probable freedmen 
occur, see no. 66, 

66. (R. 1888). In the Maeander canon below Medele. ^^ov^lfav KA. 
KkrukiVTos hcvKos €V)(riv. [Ti.] Claudius Clemens was probably a freedman 
of Claudius; compare in no. 6^ T. Flavins Epaphroditus^ and no. 32^ 
T. Flavins Agathemerus and (Ti. ?) Claudius Hermogenes. Were these 
agents of ihejUcus, looking after the imperial interests in the district ? 

66 bis. (R. 1888). "Erovs <rXy fxiyvis Acfov C (i«®« A* !>• '50' *A/ui/uifa 
Mi7vo^(\ov ^AfjLfjiC<^ TJaTtCov ArnuirpCov TiaTtlov Bvyarpl lbl<^ l'nob\<r€V Ik tQv 
IbCcDv fu^/mr;; x^^''* ^^^ inscription is published by Hogarth no. 27 
after the copy of Sterrett 1883^ but with the omission of ArifiriTpCov 
UairCov (due to the double occurrence of the latter name). In Hogarth 
no. 26 Ammia^ daughter of Brydn, erects the tomb. 

67. (R. 1883). Khanchallar. MtXrCvri Kal T\vk(ov koI *E\€vO€f>os 
Mfvdvhpij^ irarpl ykvKvriTi^ p,v€las x^P^^ ^^ ^^ '"^^ '^'^ <rTrjXr)p icadcAct fj 
pLavCa-fL, If €1 Toifs Otovs ivavrCov^. The verb p,avlC^i,v seems to occur only 
here. The adj. pLovos (g^ven as Attic for ipaiJs) is not rare. 



APPENDIX II. 

BI8HOPS OP DTONY8OPOLI8 AND ANASTA8IOPOLT8, MOTELLA AND 

M088TNA. 

I. Dionysopolis^ Anastasiopolis and Fhoba. 

Chariton AiovwTo\yn6\€<As Cone. Chalced. 451. 
Alexander civitatis Dionysii Cone. V 553. 
Basiliscus Atoin;a-ovirJX€Q>9 Cone, Nieaen. II 7^7* 
Stephanus ' Az^ao-rao-iovir JA€q>; 5 ' ^* 



^ There was a Thraco-Phrygian word cept Mr. Hicks's propoBed alterations 

henna * waggon.' Zens Benneus among on the text of Stephanus s. v. Bcyra 

the Prepenisseis was the god who stands (Ephesos p. 69). On the derivation of 

on the car, like Jupiter Stater accord- Salonda see p. 169 n. Compare also 

ing to Benfey. I see no reason to ac- Pouza and Peponza. 
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Hieron Anastasiopolitanorom Cone. V 553. 

Marianas 'Ai;a(rra(r(ov?ro\€a>; Cone. Phot. 879 probably is of Ghilatia 

Prima. 
Eustratius ^6fiov 879 was probably bishop of the joint diocese. 

2. Motella. 

Michael, mentioned in an inscr. CB no. 13 dated 556. 

Cyriacus^ mentioned in an inscr. Hogarth no. 28^ dated perhaps 

667. 
Eudoxius '!rp€<rPvT€pos fiovax'^9 Koi roirorijpi^r^; tov $p6vov rov 

Mer€XkoviT(Sk€<as Cone. Nieaen. II 787. 
Michael McrcXXovirdAcws 869 and 879. 

3. Mossyna. 

Gennadius Mo<r6v<Av 451* 
Joannes 'Mo<Twi<av Tr<f\€<a9 6g2. 
Theophylactus Motrvvtav 787. 
Euthymins Mosynorum 869. 
Constantinus Moavvoov 879 ^. 

Thomas fiovaxds Mocrivf^v is mentioned in a list of monks at 
Cone. Nieaen. II 787. 



' Paul and Joannes of Mosynopolis are Thracian bishops. 



> 



CHAPTER V 

THE PHRYGIAN CITIES OF THE LOWER MAEANDER VALLEY 
AND THE CARIAN AND LYDIAN FRONTIERS 

§ L The Natural Features p. 159. § 2. The Roads p. 160. § 3. The Maeander 
Bridges p. 162. § 4. Attouda p. 165. § 5. Men Earou p. 167. § 6. Attes and 
Meter Adrastos p. 169. § 7. Earoura p. 170. § 8. Trapezopolis p. 171. § 9. 
Hydrela p. 172. § 10. Hyelion and Leimmokheir p. 175. § 11. Daldis p. 177. 
§ 12. Sala and Tralla p. 179. 

Appendices: I. Inscriptions of Attouda and Trapezopolis p. 181. II. The 
Phrygo-Carian Frontier (i) Eidramos p. 184. (2) Antiocheia ad Maeandmm 
p. 185. (3) Tantalos p. 185. (4) Hyllarima p. 186. (5) Harmala p. 186. (6) 
Louma and Pentacheir p. 187. (7) Monasteries p. 187. (8) Gordiou-Teichos 
p. 187. (9) Aphrodisias p. 187. (10) Herakleia Salbake p. 189. (11) Tabai, 
Apollonia-Salbake, Sebastopolis p. 191. III. The Lydo-Phrygian Frontier, (i) 
Brioula p. 191. (2) Tripolis p. 192. (3) Apollonos-Hieron and Aetos p. 194. 
(4) Mysomakedones p. 195. (5) Eallataba p. 199. (6) Philadelpheia-Neocae- 
sareia p. 201. IV. The Sullan Era p. 201. Y. Hierocles*s Lydian List p. 205. 
YI. Bishops of Attouda and Trapezopolis p. 207. 

§ 1. The Country. Before finishing the Lycos valley proper, it is 
best to discuss that part of the Maeander valley which was sometimes 
considered to be a part of Phrygia. The topography of this district 
still presents some difficult problems, on which scholars are divided 
and controversy keen. Recent exploration ^ has neglected this readily 
accessible and frequently visited district, and gone to more remote 
parts of the country, and thus some obscurity still exists about the 
sites of Attouda, Trapezopolis, Eidramos, Earoura, and the temple of 
Men Earou. We shall take the view to which the balance of evidence 
inclines, leaving several points for future exploration to solve. 

The hilly alluvial tracts of country on which the first three of these 



^ The recent expedition of Drs. Eu- disias to Denizli in 1884. MM. Radet 

bitschek and Reichel is a welcome ex- and Clerc travelled from Aphrodisias 

ception. The results, as briefly indicated to Serai-Keui, if I gather their route 

in Wiener Akad. Anzeiger 16 Nov. 1893, rightly from the inscriptions which 

promise to be of the highest import- they have published ; and an English 

ance. A. H. Smith and I made a hasty party made the same excursion last 

exploration in two days from Aphro- century. 
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towns were situated has been described in Ch. I. Many large and 
prosperous villages (as prosperity goes in modem Turkey) are situated 
on these hills. The governing centre is Kadi Eeui, which is the seat 
of a mvdur and a manufacturing centre. Another important village 
further west is Assar; while Hadji-Ibrahim, MoUah-Mehmet, Jebi- 
Dere, Sarai, &c. (which appear only on Eiepert's latest map), lie below 
Salbakos east of ELadi Eeui. In the soft alluvial soil of this sloping 
district^ every little torrent that rushes northwards down the side 
of Salbakos has cut for itself a deep ca&on. These canons greatly 
impede intercourse, for their sides are almost perpendicular, and, in 
crossing the country from east to west, one has to make a series of 
sharp descents and ascents. The district is thus cut off &om the main 
stream of intercourse up and down the valley. Modem travellers 
have passed and repaased, without becoming aware of its importance, 
as Strabo evidently did before them. 

In describing the district we shall begin by attempting to determine 
with minute precision the line of the two great roads that traversed 
it, the one connecting inner Phrygia with Sardis and the Hermos 
valley, the other connecting it with the Aegean harbours (Miletos in 
the older period, Ephesos in the Boman time). 

§ 2. The Roads. It is clear from the account of Cyrus's march 
given by Xenophon ATiab. 1 2 that the ancient road from Sardis to 
Colossal crossed the Maeander above the Lycos-junction, and went 
straight along the north side of the Lycos valley until it reached 
Colossai. This is proved by the distances, 22 parasangs from Sardis 
to the Maeander, and 8 from the Maeander to Colossai ^. This road 
must have been of great importance in primitive time, connecting the 
great city of Sardis with the interior ; and it was in all probability 
older than the road from Colossai to the mouth of the Maeander. 



* In comparing parasangs with Ro- 
man miles, the most certain stretch in 
the state of the modern maps is from 
Colossai to Kelainai (where we have the 
railway survey to depend on). Xeno- 
phon states the distance as 20 para- 
sangs ; and, as accurately as I can 
measure, the road-line is about 59 
Roman miles. The distance from Sar- 
dis to the Maeander, on the course 
which we assign to the road, is about 
68 to 70 miles, and from the Maeander 
to Colossai about 25 to 27 (measuring 
on Kiopert's new, large scale map). 
This gives about 3 Roman miles to the 



parasang, if we allow for Xenophon's 
estimates being rounded a little. The 
only other possible path is the one pre- 
ferred by M. Radet (pp. 85, 164) crossing 
the Maeander beside Serai-Eeui ; in 
which case the distance is about 76 or 
77 Roman miles from Sardis to the 
Maeander, and only 23 or 24 from 
the Maeander to the Colossai. These 
numbers are so inconsistent with 
Xenophon's 22 and 8 parasangs, that 
we are bound to infer that Cyrus 
marched along the straight and na- 
tural and easy route as stated in our 
text. 
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The latter attained importance through the trade between Fhrygia 
and the Greeks of Miletos, and was flourishing at the middle of the 
sixth centuiy, when the bad Greek of the Phrygian traders furnished 
a jest to Hipponax^. The road from Colossal to Sardis became still 
more important when the Mermnad kings extended their power over 
Fhiygia : at that time it must have been one of the greatest routes 
in Asia Minor. Boundaries and probably distances were marked by 
inscribed stones on it (Herod. VII 31). The road from Colossal to 
the coast forked from the great road at a point between Colossal and 
the Maeander, somewhere in the territory of Hierapolis-Kydrara ^, and 
thereafter the road to Sardis crossed the Maeander, while that to 
Miletos went by the temple of Men Earou and Elaroura, keeping the 
south bank of the Maeander all the way to Miletos. The channel of 
the Lycos, though deep, is so narrow, that even a rude people could 
throw a bridge of logs over it. The Maeander needs a bridge of 
200 feet or more in length, if it is crossed on the direct line, but by 
a very slight detour to the north fords practicable throughout great 
part of the year might be found ®. 

This arrangement of the roads is natural and convenient ; it avoids 
crossing the Maeander on one of the two roads, and at the same time 
gives the shortest line for both roads ; and there can be no doubt that 
it continued down to the foundation of Laodiceiav When that city 
was founded, the road down the Maeander valley diverged from the 
other at Colossal and kept the south bank of the Lycos and Maeander 
all the way to Antiocheia*. We now see why the Graeco-Roman 
road from Ephesos to the East crossed the Maeander at Antiocheia, 
instead of keeping to the north bank of that river and afterwards the 
north bank of the Lycos : the latter path appears to us to be the 
obvious and the best route, yet it was neglected throughout ancient 



^ Koi Tov£ aoXoiKovff tjp XaffcKTiy frcpya- a bridge between Tripolifl and the 

(TIP, ^pvyas flip €s MiKrfTov aK<fHTtvaovTat Lycos junction in older time, Nicet. 

fragm. 36. It is noteworthy that it is p. 252 and § 3. The Lycos though deep 

the Phrygians who go down to Miletos in its lower stretch caused no difficulty, 

(possibly the Milesians may also have and its crossings are never mentioned, 
gone up to Phrygia ; but, as a rule, the * Hamilton was misled by the distant 

natives seem to have maintained the view from the road on the opposite bank 

caravan trade and the Greeks the mari- when he said, I 527, ' On the south side 

time). of the Maeander the steep and almost 

^ On Eydrara see § 9. barren hills rise directly from the 

' The native view is and was that the water*s edge, so that the ancient road 

Maeander is unfordable from near Tri- from Ephesos to Colossai must, after 

polis do¥mwards, though Crusaders did leaving Antioch, have passed along the 

not find it so, Ch. I § 9. There was right or northern bank of the river.' 

VOL. I. H 
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time. The reason is plain when we observe that at each stage in the 
history of the roads the new system retained as much as possible of 
the old. In the earliest times the great cities and stations grew up 
on the southern bank of the river. When Ephesos took the place 
of Miletos as the seaport for the Maeander valley, the traffic was 
habituated to the southern bank ; and it was much easier to cross the 
Maeander at Antiocheia than to disturb a fixed habit. The point of 
crossing was determined by the fact that trade with the valleys of 
Aphrodisias and even of Tabai came down the Morsynos, and natu- 
rally passed the Maeander above its junction with that river. One 
ferry or bridge carried both lines of traffic ; and the city of Antiocheia 
was planted to command this important point. 

§ 3. The Maeandeb Bridges. The position of a bridge close to 
Antiocheia is assured by Strabo (p. 630) and by the coins of the 
city, on which it is a common type, being represented in one case 
with six arches. The bridge seems not to have been in existence in 
B.C. 189, for C. Manlius threw a bridge over the Maeander lower 
down, and had there been a bridge ready a little further up, he would 
naturally have used it, as he actually marched up to Antiocheia. It 
is probable that the road was not improved by the building of a 
bridge till the Romans came into possession of Asia in 133 B.o. 
Perhaps Manius Aquillius constructed it as part of his great system 
of Asian roads. 

This bridge had ceased to exist in A. D. 1148. Possibly it was 
destroyed in 1147 or 1148 in order to impede the march either of 
the German Crusaders under Bishop Otho or of the French under 
Louis VII, both of whom seem to have marched by Ephesos and 
Laodiceia. Nicetas p. 90 describes the passage of the river by Conrad 
(who took the route by Philadelpheia, and if he had not turned back 
would have crossed near Tripolis) ; but he has evidently made a 
mistake, and his description really applies to the crossing effected by 
Louis in 1 148 ^. The Crusaders found neither bridge nor boats ; and 



^ Wilken Gesch, der Kreuzzuge is the 
only authority whom I have besides the 
Byzantine historians. Cinnamus p. 85 
tells that Conrad turned back from 
Philadelpheia. [Since this chapter was 
written I read the account of Louis's 
march in William of Tyre and Odo de 
Deuil (Migne, vols. 201 and 185) in Ox- 
ford May 1894, and thereafter I pro- 
cured Tomaschek's admirable Beitr, z. 



geaeh, Topogr, KUinas, These do not 
necessitate any change, though if space 
permitted they would enable me to add 
much. Louis left Ephesos Dec. 29, 
reached Maeander 30 evening, marched 
up the river 31, crossed Jan. i midday, 
on third day reached Laodiceia, left 
Iiaodiceia midday Jan. 6, Jan. 7 at 
midday reached foot of steep ascent 
and wished to halt.] 
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the Maeander, which at that point is considered unfordable at all 
seasons of the year, was swoln high when Louis approached it. The 
Turks were drawn up on the south bank to dispute the passage ; but 
the French crossed the deep stream in the face of the enemy and 
drove them before them. This gallant action shows that the bridge 
had been destroyed. It appears that Louis must have crossed the 
river rather lower down than the site of the Roman bridge ^ ; the 
expression of Nicetas p. 90 1. 10 almost suggests that the Crusaders 
had come expecting an easy crossing; but the treacherous Greek 
guides misled them, and took them to a difficult part of the river. 

After the destruction of the old Roman bridge, a new one seems to 
have been built, after the time of Nicetas ^ some distance further up 
the river. Its remains may still be seen by the traveller, if he looks 
out from the window of his railway carriage, immediately after leaving 
Ortakche on his journey eastwards. Ortakche lies in the narrow 
pass through which the Maeander flows between M. Messogis and 
the Tchibuk-Dagh ^. The ruins of the bridge project from the north 
bank into the stream : it was built of a mass of small round stones 
embedded in mortar, with a facing of squared stones. From the south 
end of tihe bridge a mole or dam leads direct south to the edge of the 
hills: it was evidently intended to carry the road from the bridge 
across the low muddy plain that fringes the river to the skirts of 
the hills a quarter of a mile distant. This bridge can hardly be the 
Roman bridge, as Chandler thought^, first because the Roman bridge 
was lower down the river, and secondly because it is represented on 
coins with six arches ^ whereas the Ortakche bridge spans the river 
with a single arch, with a small one at each side. Probably the 



^ The march of about 236 Roman 
miles from Ephesos to Attalia occupied 
15 days (Wilken III p. 187), giving 
a day's march of 16 miles. It seems 
clear that the crossing was effected 
4 days from Ephesos and 3 from 
Laodiceia (Wilken p. 180). Antioch 
is only about 35 or 36 miles from 
Laodiceia, therefore the crossing must 
have taken place some miles west of 
Antioch. Moreover the defeated Turks 
took refuge in Antioch, where they 
were sheltered by the Byzantine gar- 
rison; and they would naturally flee 
eastwards towards their own land, not 
westwards towards the coast and the 



purely Greek country. 

* His histoiy ends 1206 ; and he died 
after 1210. 

" The Caf(6 (Kahve) mentioned by 
Hamilton, Chandler, and other travel- 
lers is beside Ortakche, between it 
and the river, near the railway line. 
See Ch. I § I. Is Ortakche the Italian 
Ortaggi (connected by popular Turkish 
etymology with Oi-ta) ? 

* Ch. 65 p. 221. 

^ The exact number is not necessarily 
preserved on the coins; but we may 
safely conclude that the bridge was 
built with more than three arches, as 
six occur on the coins. 
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bridge at Ortakche is an early Turkish bridge, built soon after the 
country came into the hands of the Seljuks (see Ch. I). 

The Turkish bridge was in its turn destroyed, probably by a flood ; 
and we may date from this event the growth of the modem route 
(which keeps along the north bank of the Maeander) and the decay of 
the towns on the south bank. There was still maintained a ferry two 
miles below the ruined Turkish bridge ; but any little camel traf&c 
too heavy for the ferry-boat must have gone by the north side of the 
Maeander and the Lycos. At a later date a wooden bridge wais thrown 
over the Maeander four miles below the Lycos jun6tion to facilitate 
the connexion ^ with the important city of Denizli (the seat of a Paisha) ; 
and thus Serai-Keui, the only important town on the south bank of 
the Maeander in this region, has grown up during the present century ^, 



^ For long the habit lasted that small 
light parties crossed by the ferry below 
the broken bridge, though heavier tradd 
went up to the Denizli bridge. Chand- 
ler in 1765 and Arundel in 1828 used 
the ferry. Hamilton used the bridge 
in 1836. But though Chandler saw no 
village at Serai-Keui (he speaks otily 
of nomad encampments in the plain), 
Arundel found a poor village and a 
khan there (with Turkish and a few 
Greek houses) ; and a khan implies a 
road and traffic. But this village was 
produced by the road and the new 
bridge. We may understand that the 
wooden bridge was built in the mid- 
dle of last centuiy, and Serai-Keui 
grew after that date. As is mentioned 
below, the weekly market of the dis- 
trict was transferred to Serai-Keui 
only about 40 years ago, having pre- 
viously been at the site of Men Karon's 
hieron, 

^ The histoiy of the roads, though it 
may perhaps seem too slight and simple 
to require such minute description, has 
been given here at length, becaus^e 
M. Radet (a young scholar who has 
done much excellent work and made 
many discoveries in Asia Minor) has 
gone against it. Misled by the fact 
that Serai-Keui is now the great centre, 
and either unaware or regardless of the 
evidence published years ago, that it is 



of purely recent growth, he has framed 
a theory of th^ roads in the Lycos valley, 
which appears to me to violate sound 
relasoning in the general scheme and in 
many details. He identifies Karoura 
and Kydrara, he places Karoura at 
Serai-Keui six miles from the nearest 
hot Springs and two miles from the 
Maeander (though the chief facts re- 
corded about Karoura are that there 
were hot springs in it and in the bed of 
the Maeander on whose banks it stood), 
and he makes the important road from 
Colossai to Sardis take a detour of fully 
five miles by Serai-Keui. We have 
already shown that Cyrus did not take 
this route ; and, in a word, M. Radet*8 
scheme contradicts most of the results 
in ihis chapter, several of which seem 
to me to be fixed so precisely by the 
evidence that they form the best start- 
ing-points for any details of the ancient 
measurements. M. RadeVs scheme was 
published BCH 1891 p. 375 f, and as- 
sumed as proved in his Lydie et le 
Monde Grec (Paris 1892) p. 34 f. In 
the latter place he tacitly makes a 
slight concession to my criticism by 
admitting the route along the north 
Lycos bank as an * indifferent ' alterna- 
tive. He states in very strong terms 
that my views are often guided by pre- 
judice against his own discoveries 
(Lydie pp. 323, 324), and rejects my 
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three miles south-east of the bridge on the road to DenizlL Another 
wooden bridge has for a long time spanned the Maeander about two 
miles above the Lycos junction. It carries the traffic that goes north 
of the Lycos. But the neglect of agriculture has allowed great marshes 
to form on the north side of the Lycos ; and these necessitate so long 
a detour that the little trade that came down the valley has long 
kept the south side above Serai-Keui and there crossed to the north 
bank of the Maeander. Since the railways were built, this trade has 
increased enormously, and Serai-Keui has grown great during the last 
thirty or forty years. 

§ 4. Attouda. The modem village Assar seems to be close to an 
ancient site ; and the inscriptions found there oblige us to identify it 
as Attouda^. But there is room for another city, situated further 
east near E^di Keui, and corresponding to it (though perhaps not on 
the actual site), viz. Trapezopolis ; and we shall find it necessary to 
conjecture that there was a third city, Eidramos, west of Assar. 
These three divided the country bounded by Laodiceia on the east, 
Salbakos on the south, the Morsynos valley with the cities Aphro- 
disias, Qordiou-teichos and Antiocheia on the west, and the Maeander 
on the north. Across this country a ridg^ projecting from Salbakos 
stretches far out to the north-west, narrowing the low valley of the 
Maeander, like a wall reaching down to the gate through which the 
river flows. This ridge, now called Tchibuk-Dagh ', is about 4,200 feet 
high where the road Attouda- Aphrodisias crossed it. There can hardly 
be any doubt that the Tchibuk-Dagh was the line of division between 
Byzantine Phrygia and Caria. Trapezopolis and Attouda^ which were 
Phrygian in Byzantine time, lay east of it, and Eidramos, which was 
Carian, must be looked for on the west. But in Roman time, the 
whole of this district, west of the Laodicean frontier, seems to have 
been included in Caria, L e. in the conventua of Alabanda ^. 



criticism on this point absolutely, ib, 
p. 324. See pp. 85, 160. 

^ CIG 3950 and those ^hich are pub- 
lished by M. Clerc BCH 1887 p. 349, 
and by M. Badet BCH 1890 p. 238. 
The name Ipsili-Hissar given in GIG 
and the older travellers is unknown in 
the country, and the first part is prob- 
ably an addition made by a Greek ser- 
vant. This district was almost purely 
Turkish till the railway was made ; but 
since then Greeks are steadily occupying 



it. Hissar and Assar seem to be dialectic 
yarieties. I have found it impossible to 
establish any difference between them. 

' The name Tchibuk (long-stemmed 
pipe) suits the long ridge with the mass 
of M. Salbakos at the end. 

' Attouda does not occur in Ptolemy ; 
but in all probability Itoana, which he 
places in Caria next to Trapezopolis, 
should be corrected to Attouda, as has 
been remarked by almost eveiy writer 
on the subject. 
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Attouda is one of the few cities of Phrygia of which silver coins 
are known. They belong, according to Mr. Head, to the pre-Roman 
period, probably the Pergamenian domination 190-133 B.o. The 
name on these coins is spelt Attoudda. 

Coins and inscriptions connect Attonda with Trapezopolis, Laodiceia, 
Kidramos, and above all Aphrodisias. With the first three it forms, 
according to M. Imhoof-Blumer, a numismatic group, marked by the 
use of Sid on coins ; and to his list two Carian cities must be added ^. 

ATTOYAA- AIA- (1)AABIAC • l€PIAC (date uncertain). 

AIA . K[APMINI]OY • KAAYAIANOY • ACIAPXOY • ATTOYAEnN 

(Aurelius and Verus). 

no • K\{Kivviov) • AAPACTOY • and BOYAH • TPAHEZO- 

TTOAITUN (date uncertain). 

[nAniOY] . KAAAinnOY . and AnOAAnNIATnN (prob. 

120-170). 
AIA . OPePIOY . lEPnNOC . TABHNnN (Domitian). 
AIA-nAN(|)IAOY.KAI-n[OAEMnNOZ.]KIAPAMHNnN (Hadrian)*. 

It is united with Trapezopolis on another coin in which Cybele, with 
crown and veil, stands laying hei* hands on two lions ; on each side of 
her stands a female figure with turreted head, one ATTOYAA, the 
other TP ATTEZOTToXif. This coin indicates more than a mere alliance ; 
it marks the two cities as conterminous, and united in the worship 
of the same goddess, whose name, as we learn from inscriptions, was 
MrJTtjp *A8pdaT09, 

The connexion of Attouda with Aphrodisias was closer than with 
any other city. The same persons appear on the records of both 
cities (cp. App. II § 9) ; the same names (e. g. Adrastos, Polychronios, 
Peritus &c.) and the same peculiar epigraphic formulae (see no. 70) 
are characteristic of both. Now commercially and geographically 
the natural relations of Attouda are with Laodiceia ; and the numis- 
matic facts just stated show that such a connexion existed^. The 



^ Numism. Zft. 1884 p. 272. Mr. Head 
informs me by letter that Apollonia- 
Salbake and Tabai (see App. II) also use 
dm on coins. This strengthens our con- 
clusion that Attouda is more closely 
connected with the Carian cities than 
with the Phrygian. 

• M. Imhoof-Blumer accepts my pro- 
posed completion of this legend, and 
interprets as above his published read- 
ing of the coin of Trapezopolis TTOAI. 



Laodicean coins with bia p. 57. 

' While, in the point just quoted, 
the coins of Laodiceia agree with those 
of Attouda, there is a general difference 
between them. Laodicean coins are 
Phiygian in type; but, as Mr. Head 
writes to me, 'the coins of Attouda 
and Trapezopolis resemble one another 
in style, fabric, and sometimes even in 
type, and are more like the Carian than 
the Phrygian issues; if we had only 
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close union with Aphrodisias can be explained only through frequent 
intercourse arising from their belonging to one conventus. Thus we 
again come to our former conclusion (p. 37) that Attouda was in the 
Carian conveviua ; originally it must have been in the conventua of 
Alabanda, but probably this great district was subdivided in the second 
century, so that Aphrodisias became the administrative centre for 
north-eastern Caria. 

§ 5. Men Kabou. Of the history, the administration, and the popu- 
lation of Attouda nothing is known, except what can be gathered from 
its religion. The hieron, where the god Men Karou had his seat, was 
in or on the borders of its territory (p. 52), for its coins bear the 
legend MHN • K A POY beside a bust of the god rising from a crescent ; 
and other types connected with the same cultus show Men on horse- 
back (often wrongly called an Amazon) and the grecized forms Bacchus, 
Apollo, Zeus, Asklepios &c., various identifications of the native deity 
according to different sides of his character. Fortunately Strabo helps 
us to localize this temple exactly. Travelling along the great Highway 
from Laodiceia to the west, he passed in succession the temple of Men 
and the village Karoura^, observing as he passed that the Eapros 
flowed directly into the Maeander (not into the Lycos), but not noticing 
Attouda or Trapezopolis^ which lay on the hills out of sight. Sanc- 
tuaries like that of Men Karou always attracted population, and 
villages arose round them (p. 132), which generally continued to be of 
the old Anatolian type, but sometimes became regular cities, and in 
that case were often named Hieropolis. Attouda being in a situation 
so remote, it is probable that the settlement round the hieron of Men 
Karou was almost or quite as important a centre of the state Attouda 
under the Roman Empire as the actual polis. Such a centre on the 
great Highway should be easily found. As we ti*avel along the High- 
way, we come about twelve miles from Laodiceia to Serai-KeuL But 



coins to guide us, both Attouda and 
Trapezopolis would go to Caria, rather 
than to Phrygia.' 

* That Strabo traversed this road, 
I feel quite certain. He had gone along 
it probably on his road to or from Nysa, 
where he attended the lectures of the 
great teacher, Aristodemos, p. 650. He 
describes with the vividness of personal 
knowledge exactly what can be seen on 
it; his description even shows to one 
who has seen the countiy that the 
ancient road was on the south bank of 



the Maeander, not (as now) on the 
north bank, for a considerable distance 
west of Serai-Keui; and he has seen 
nothing in Phiygia off the highway and 
is vague, and sometimes even mislead- 
ing, in describing what lies away from 
it. He had visited Hierapolis p. 630, 
on the same journey on which he tra- 
velled trom Laodiceia to Earoura. His 
description of Apameia and its rivers is 
also evidently that of an eyewitness, 
and so probably his account of the 
Lycos. 
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Serai-Reui, though now the administrative centre, is of very recent 
growth ; and the weekly bazaar of the district was held in a large 
open space between Haz Keui and Qereli Keoi until about forty 
years ago, when it was transferred to Serai-Eeui ^. Such markets held 
away from the modem centres of life are always good evidence of 
ancient custom ; in some cases they mark the site of an ancient city 
now deserted; in others they continue the ancient meeting-place of 
a people living in villages without a city-centre. Strabo (p. 341) gives 
an example of the former class : Aleision, a city mentioned by Homer, 
had ceased to exist, but a market called 'A\i\(riaXQv was held near the 
site. Kara Eyuk Bazar is the ancient site, but Adji Badem is the 
government town, in the territory of Themisonion at Eeretapa. 
Kayadihi is the Bazar and the ancient site, and Satirlar the govern- 
ment town : in the Hyrgalean Plain Kai Bazar is the seat of a weekly 
market for the district, but is otherwise absolutely deserted : the same 
is the case at Eriza with lahkian Bazar ^ and among the Perminoundeis 
with KizU Kaya Bazar ^. See pp. 128, 254. 

Hardly any ancient remains above the surface are visible at this 
site ; but in a situation so exposed every stone is liable to be carried 
away for more recent buildings. Enough, however, remains in the 
neighbourhood to show that this was a considerable centre of ancient 
life. The site is about 6 Roman miles from Earoura and 13 from 
Laodiceia, which entirely justifies Strabo's account. It is probable 
that the name Gereli is a survival of the old word Earou, which has 
received a Turkish appearance by the termination 4i ^. Examples of 
such popular etymology are found in all countries where the language 
has changed. In the late Byzantine period, when the district was on 
the point of passing into Turkish possession, we find that Earia is 
mentioned by Nicetas, a native of the district (pp. 523, 655), as a 
komopolia or village-centre on the main Highway west of Colossai and 
east of Antioch ; and we may confidently say that the village of Men 
ELarou has preserved its name through the Byzantine Earia to the 
modem Oereli. The temple of Men, then, wa3 situated near the 
western bank of the Eapros ; and as that river was the boundary of 
Laodiceia, the temple was naturally closely connec^d with that city 



Mt is a most useful principle for p. 30, A. H. Smith in JHS 1887 p. 221. 

ancient topography that a modem town The nan^e is completed as Perminoun- 

generally exists in the neighbourhood deis by more recently discovered in- 

of a Graeco-Roman town; but the site scriptions Ath, Mitth, 1887 p. 250. 

is usually changed. ^ Compare Sivasli Ch. I § 13 for Zc- 

' See Ath. Mitth. 1885 p. 341, ASP ^acrr^. 
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also (p. 37). Probably Laodiceia was founded in territory that 
originally was under the influence of this great sanctuary. 

Attouda, as we have seen, was probably in Caria. It follows there- 
fore that Men Earou is a deity settled on Carian soil, and it is natural 
to treat the title E^arou as territorial in origin ^. Men Earou is the 
Carian development of the old Phrygian deity worshipped in the 
Lycos valley, who became in the semi-Qreek colony Zeus Laodikenos, 
and is known in the old Phrygian holy city Hierapolis as Lairbenos. 
It is, however, probable that Men was not the oldest name by which 
the god worshipped at Attouda was known to his worshippers ; but 
merely a grecized form of the old Phrygian word Manes, which was 
a divine name or epithet (see Ch, IX § 5). The true old name remains 
in Attouda, ' the town of Attis*.* 

§ 6. Att£s and Meter Adrastqs. We take the view that Men 
and Attis are deities of 9imilar chaittcter, probably derived from the 
same ultimate cultus, but differentiated by development in different 
surroundings. In the fact that the city where Meu Earou is wor- 
shipped bears the name ^ City of Attes,' we may fairly see a proof of 
the ultimate identity of these two deities. It is possible that careful 
observation may yet trace the line of development of each. 

On the coins of Attouda Cybele is as characteristic a tjrpe as Men ; 
the priesthood of Meter Adrastos is mentioned in an inscription (BCH 
1887 p. 349); and games held in the city were called '0[Xi;/£]7ria 
*HpdK\€i,a ^ ASpdoTTfa^ i.e. games 09 the Olympian rules in honour of 
Herakles and Meter Adrastos ^. The %ype of this goddess on coins 
is described in § 4. We naturally conjecture that Meter Adrastos and 
Men Elarou are a pair of the common Anatolian type (Ch. Ill) ; but 
no evidence exists. The name Adrastos is old Phrygian. It occurs 
as the name of a Phrygian noble who took refuge with Croesus king 
of Lydia, and was purified by him from the crime of murder (Herod. 



^ The indeclinable tennination -ou 
occurs in a few other cases, Men Tiamou 
in the Eatakekaumene (Wadd. no. 668), 
Men Phamakou in Pontns (Strab. 
P* 557)» the personal name Tieiou at 
Metropolis of Fhrygia. 

^ On the sufiix -oudda, -ouda, &c., 
see commentaiy on no. 31. Attaia is 
formed by another suffix (Hist, Geogr, 
pp. 241, 368). With Attaia-Attouda, 
compare Sbida-Sibidounda, Alia-Aloud- 
da, Sala-Salouda, perhaps Las-Lounda. 
Attoudda is certainly the proper form, 



2ijA the oldest (silver) coins give it ; but 
almost all the coins and an inscription 
have Attouda. 

' M. Radet BCH 1890 p. 239 considers 
that the games were called after their 
founder Adrastos (like Attaleia at 
Aphrodisias, Eharmideia at Herakleia, 
&c.) ; and an agonothete Adrastos is 
mentioned in inscr. 71. But it seems 
more natural to derive the name from 
the goddess, like the Letoia at Hiera- 
polis, Artemisia at Ephesos, &c. 
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I 35 f) ; and it was a very common name in this part of Caria under 
the Roman Empire. Adrasteia is known as a nymph on Mount Ida, 
and a name of Cy bele at Cyzicos ^ ; in Greece the name was interpreted 
as an epithet of Nemesis, the Inevitable, but probably the Asian name 
was a different and non-Greek word, modified in Greek to give a suit- 
able meaning. 

§ 7. Kabouba, according to the Peutinger Table, was 20 miles ^ 
from Laodiceia on the great Highway. The words of Strabo p. 579 
show that it was on the south side of the river, which agrees with the 
evidence from other sources placing the great Roman bridge over the 
Maeander near Antioch. If we measure along the natural line of 
the road, which would take the shortest line, avoiding the heavy soil 
of the central valley and keeping near the fringe of the southern hills, 
we find that Elaroura must have been at the western end of a series of 
remarkable hot springs, in the vicinity of the village of Tekke, which 
is marked by its name ^ as bearer of the religious awe attaching to the 
remarkable natural surroundings and to the ancient life of Earoura ^. 

The precise site is determined by Strabo's statement that at 
Karoura there were hot springs in the channel of the Maeander. 
This phenomenon occurs about a mile N.E. from Tekke- Keui^, see 
Oh. I § I. 

There is a temptation to identify Earoura with the village or town 
that grew up round the temple of Men Karou ; but this is inconsistent 
both with the distance given on the Peutinger Table, and with the 
words of Strabo, who says that the temple was situated between 
Earoura and Laodiceia®. He evidently shared the common Greek 
idea that the name arose from the viUage being the Elarian frontier 



» See Preller-Plew Griech. Mpthd. I 
106, 440: Preller-Robert I p. 134. 

^ Measuring as carefully as I can, 
I find just 19 Roman miles along the 
direct road from the middle of Laodi- 
ceia to the centre of Karoura; but it 
must be remembered that in the Table 
half-miles at either end would naturally 
be reckoned as complete miles. So the 
distance from Apameia to Laodiceia can 
hardly be more than 70 M.P. ; but it is 
LXXI in the Table. 

' Tekke, a religious building, seat of 
a set of dervishes. 

* On this subject see my paper on 
The Permanent Attachment of Beligious 



Awe to Special Sites in Transactiona of 
the Of^'ental Congress 1892. 

' The spot is marked on the railway 
survey given me by Mr. Purser. I have 
not visited it: when we rode from 
Serai-Eeui to Ortakche along the south 
side of the valley in April 1884 the 
ground towards the river was too soft 
and marshy, and we had to keep up 
near the southern hills. 

* fUTa(v Ttjs AaodiKtias kqI rStv Kapovpnif 
Up6p tan Mrjifbs Kdpov KoXovfitvov rcfuu- 
fitpov a(io\6y<ii>s p. 580. He says that 
Karoura was the frontier of Caria, and 
it is only eight miles from the Kapros, 
the frontier river. 
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(Kap&v Spia) ; but this is a piece of popular etymology. Karoura is 
probably derived from the name of the god Earou, and was doubtless 
originally in the territory under his influence. 

We might also be tempted to identify Menokome, mentioned by 
Strabo p. 557, with the holy village around the temple of Men Earou. 
But this is impossible, for Athenaeus 11 p. 43 says that there were hot 
springs at Menokome, and in the same sentence he describes the hot 
springs of Raroura as a different place. I formerly made this error 
{Hist. Oeogr. p. 135), supposing that the temple might have stood 
a little way east of Karoura. The result of the false position for the 
temple was that the site near Qereli had to be identified with Attouda, 
leaving the site near Assar on the higher ground for Trapezopolis. 

Karoura derived some importance from being the half-way station 
between Laodiceia and Antioch. Hence there grew up at Karoura 
various establishments for the service of the baths and the convenience 
of the numerous travellers along the great Highway; and the only 
fact recorded about it relates to this character. It was peculiarly 
liable to earthquakes ; and in one of these a large company of women 
(such as would congregate in a town of passengers and fashionable 
baths) disappeared with their master (Strab. p. 578). Athenaeus 
mentions the waters as hard and very hot, while those of Menokome 
were harsher and impr^nated with nitre ^. 

^ 8. Tbap£ZOPOLIS. The site of this dty has not as yet been fixed 
by any epigraphic evidence. It was in the conventua of Alabanda, 
and therefore cannot have been situated in the Lycos valley or on the 
road from Laodiceia to Elibyra, for in either case it must have been 
included in the Cibyratio converUus. But it was reckoned to Phrygia 
Pacatiana throughout the Byzantine period; and therefore it must 
have been close to Phrygian territory, and cannot have been situated 
in the great plain of Tabai, for all cities from Sebastopolis westward 
were in Byzantine Caria. These facts led me to suppose that Trapezo- 
polis must be situated in the hilly country between the valley of 
Tabai and the road Laodiceia-Themissonion-Cibyra ; and the explora- 
tions of the Asia Minor Fund in 1884 and 1886 were directed with 
a view to make the expected discovery. The result however was that 
no trace of any city, and no apparent room for a city, could be found 
west of that road on the south of M. Salbakos without trespassing on 
territory which is proved to be Carian. Trapezopolis therefore lay 
north of M. Salbakos near the frontier between Caria and Phrygia and 
west of Laodiceia in such a position that, when the Phrygian frontier 



^ II 43 A : Kaibel proposes xaraaxX^pa for Kardiijpa, 
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was moved a little further west, Trapezopolis came to be in Phrygia, 
not in Caria. 

This confirms the inference, drawn from the coin described in § 4, 
that Attouda and Trapezopolis were conterminous ; and we find that 
the Attoudan personal name Adrastos, derived from the name of the 
common goddess of the two cities, occurs on a coin of Trapezopolis. 
Further it is shown on pp. 109, 121, that Phrygia Hierapolitana was 
a district stretching along the western frontier of Pacatiana. Now 
Trapezopolis was not (as Attouda was) in Phrygia Hierapolitana, but 
continued subject to Laodiceia ; this appears to be a conclusive proof 
that Trapezopolis did not lie west of Attouda, separated by it from 
Laodiceia. The only other situation for it is south-east of Attouda, so 
that it corresponded to the modem mudurlik Kadi-EeuL Finally 
Hierocles follows the order Attouda, Trapezopolis, Colossal ^ ; which 
suits this situation perfectly, and even demands it. 

The name Trapezopolis must be considered. A situation such as 
has been suggested would explain it, for a very small flat plateau such 
as that of Eadi-Keui, bounded on two sides by sharp and deep canons, 
might very naturally be called a 'table.' Assar, on the other hand, is 
buUt on a plain of considerable extent, and undulating wheat-growing 
fields are the marked feature round it ; and it is only when one travels 
away from it that the ca&ons begin to be noticed. 

§ 9. Htdbela. This obscure city is known from a few imperial 
coins, struck between the time of Hadrian and that of Qeta ; and it is 
occasionally referred to by the historians and geographers. Stephanus 
places it in Caria, and Livy mentions it as a border district between 
Phrygia and Caria ^. As we have already seen, it was in the Lycos 
valley that the confusion as to the bounds between Caria and Phrygia 
was so marked ; Stephanus puts Laodiceia in Caria (Ch. 11 § i) ; and 
Ptolemy assigns both Tripolis and Laodiceia to Caria. Li this neigh- 
bourhood, therefore, we should look for Hydrela. 

Strabo p. 650 says that the inhabitants of Hydrela, Athymbra and 
Athymbrada were taken to people the new Seleucid foundation 
Nysa; but, as Hydrela struck imperial coins, it cannot have been 



^ Thii long argument has brought us 1695 he puts it unimpeachably, but 

nearly to the conclusion that was long yaguely, entre Assar et Khonas, 

ago stated by M. Waddington. In his ' XXXYII 56. His words are rather 

Voyage Numism, he put Trapezopolis at obscure, and are apparently a literal 

or near Denizli; but a city so far east translation from Greek, KapiW r^v 

would necessarily be in the Cibyratic "YiprjXa KoXovfUvrjv Ka\ xt^pav 'YdpriXiTJi' 

conventus, Denizli is really the modem vrjv : see the next note, 
correspondent to Laodiceia. On inscf. 
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seriously weakened by the deportation. This throws no light on its 
situation. 

Pliny mentions the Hydrelitani among the more important states of 
the Cibyratic conventuSy along with the Themisones and the Hiera- 
politae. Now, when we indicate on the map the bounds between the 
four conventus of Sardis, Ephesos, Alabanda, aiid Cibyra, we find it 
hardly possible to suppose that the last included any territoiy on the 
right or Lydian bank of the Ma;eander. The fact that Tripolis was 
Sardian shows that the Maeander separated the Sardian and Cibyratic 
conventus ; and the fact that Attouda and Trapezopolis wdre under 
Alabanda shows that the Elapros separated that conventtia from the 
Cibyratic. Hydrela, therefore, must have be^n on the left bank of the 
Maeander. 

Again, it is clear that there is no room for Hydrela sotith of the 
Lycos. We have found that the whole tefcritory between the Lycos 
and the Kapros was Laodicean. Hydrela thei^fore was on the north 
bank of the Lycfos, betwe^ it and the Maeander. 

The language of Livy ^ makes it (dear that We are right in putting 
Hydrela on the north bank of the Maeander ahd Lycos: all Caria 
south of the Maeander was given to the Rhodians, but to Eumenes was 
given the Carian regioh called Hydrelitan. The later words of Livy 
seem to describe the Lycos valley, with the district about Tripolis 
(the same region that is reckoned to Caria by Ptolemy) and the 
Eazanes valley : this whole district must have belonged to Eumenes 
(as it is required to form the connexion between Milyas and the other 
countries assigned to Eumenes), and it is not included in the other 
items of the list while it suits the last two items. 

Now precisely in this district there is ro^om for a city; there is 
a very large territory between the Lycos and the Maeander, and we 
can hardly think that it all belonged to Hierapolis, which appears to 
have owed its wealth to the religious and medical attractions of its 
springs. The ager Bydrditanus of Livy, which is distinguished by 
him from the city ^, must then be a name for the whole valley north 



^ Livy XXXVII 56 Lycaoniam onmem 
et Phrygian! utramque et Mysiam, regias 
silvas (probably read Milyas Ch. IX 
App. II), et Lydiae loniaeqne (extra . . . 
Magnesiam ad Sip.) et Cariam quae 
Hydrela appellatur agnimque Hydreli- 
tanum ad Phrygiam vergentem et cas- 
tella vicosque ad Maeandrum et oppida 
(including Laodiceia and Themisonion j : 



these belonged to Eumenes. But in 
ch. 55 Lyciam Cariamque usque ad 
Maeandrum amnem belonged to Rhodes 
without any exception stated. Ad Phrtf- 
giam vergentem implies that Colossal 
is the frontier city of Phrygia in the 
strictest sense (p. 85) : Hydrela then is 
the district described in Ch. I § 4. 
' A poh's is always reckoned to in- 
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of the Lycos. In the western part of this territory was the city 
Hydrela ; and in the eastern part a hieron beside the hot springs 
formed the religious centre of the tribe Hydrelitani. Beside this 
hieron, as we have seen in Ch. Ill, the city of Hierapolis was gradu- 
ally formed. 

The original unity of the whole valley north of the Lycos was 
restored in Byzantine timea There was never any bishopric Hydrela ; 
for religion seems never to have recognized the political separation 
of the two cities Hydrela and Hierapolis. 

The people Hydrelitai occupied, then, the country that was bounded 
by Colossal on the east, the mountains of Mossyna on the north, the 
Maeander on the west, and the Lycos on the south. Now Xerxes, 
on his march from Colossal to the Maeander, passed through Kydrai*a, 
and this word is obviously a mere variant of Hydrela ^ ; so that we 
find our inferences confirmed by this ancient authority. The territory 
that lay between Colossal and the Maeander on the direct line towards 
Sardis was called as a whole Kydrara. Herodotus VII 31 mentions 
the city Kydrara, on the left side of the Maeander ; but he uses the 
name Kydrara to indicate the entire territory, for he says that the 
roads forked at the point where Phrygia and Lydia met, Le. where 
the ColoBsian and the Kydraran territories met. and in the imme- 
diately preceding sentence he stated that the sign-post indicating the 
bounds was at the city. The impression given by this, as by every 
other sentence in which Herodotus describes anything in the interior 
of Asia Minor, is that he depends on an excellent authority whose 
report he reproduces in a free way without personal acquaintance 
with the localities and therefore without the precise accuracy which 
only the eye-witness can impart to a description ^. In particular, he 



elude the territory that belongs to the 
city ; the ager Hydrelitanus here must 
be something which was not actually 
part of the state Hydrela, and yet was 
peopled by the same tribe or race. We 
are therefore forced to the conclusion 
that a tribe occupying a wide territory 
had in B.C. 190 been divided into a city 
Hydrela, and a tribal district in which 
there had not as yet taken place the 
process of synoikismos (aft. Hierapolis). 
* The penultimate syllable of Kydrara 
must be long, and a corresponds to rj in 
Hydrela, compare Herodotus's KoXXa- 
Tfi&ov with KaXAuro^a BCH 1891 p. 375 



(where however M.Radet, the discoverer, 
says that la restitution est trop longue). 
The variation of X and p is common, cp. 
Parilia and Palilia. The varying forms 
'Y- and Kv- are illustrated in a note 
on § II. 

' cV dc KoXoo-o-ctfy 6pfu&fitvo£ 6 arparhs 
cVl Toifs oSpovs rmp ^pvymv Koi Avd&p 
diriKtTO €£ Kvdpapa n6kiv Ma or^Xi; xura- 
ttfirijyvia aTaB€iaa di V7r6 Kprnaov Karafui' 
yv€t dm ypafifianav row ovpovs' »£ dc ck 
T^£ ^pvyiffs ivifioKt §s rrfv Avdii;y, (TX^Co^ 
fUvrjs rrjs 6dov «rai rqs fUv fs dpiarfp^v cirl 
Kapiffs (fifpovaTjs r^r dc €s dc^ci^y is Sapdtr, 
T^ Koi vopivoyAvt^ dtafifjvcu t6v Maiap^pov 
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is frequently apt to express himself about non-Oreek facts in terms 
which bear a Greek colouring. 

Stephanus gives the ethnic TJpiyXet^f, but coins have YAPHA€ITiClN 
and Pliny Hydrditae, while Livy uses Hydrditanus. 

The coins of the city give no information about its situation or 
constitution, and little about its religion. Apollo with the lyre is 
the most characteristic type ; and the same type is also common at 
Hierapolis, Tripolis, Apollonos-Hieron, and Daldis, the neighbouring 
cities of Lydia. 

§ 10. Htelion and Leimmokheib were two towns {iroXtxyio) on 
the Maeander, near a place where there had once been a bridge. In 
the late autuQin or early winter of 1176 a Turkish army which had 
ravaged the Maeander valley down to the sea, was intercepted at the 
crossing of the river by the Byzantine forces, which had advanced 
by Philadelpheia ^. The larger part of the Christian army waited 
in ambush on the right bank of the river, while the rest crossed to 
the left bank. Nicetas, who alone has described the battle, does not 
explain at what point on the Maeander the old bridge was ; but the 
whole tone of the narrative suggests that the army lay in ambush 
at a point near where they first came to the river, and did not march 
down the bank. The Turks came up, and when they began to cross 
were attacked with missiles by the Byzantine troops on the right 
bank. The Turkish leader, Atapakas, after resisting for a short time, 
fled a. little way up the stream, and then swam his horse across. 
Arrived on the other side, he took refuge on a rising ground, and 
shouted to his friends to rally round him ; but the Christians attacked 
and killed him. Had the ambuscade been laid some distance down 
the river towards Antiocheia, the Turks, when they first saw what 
had been done, would probably have abandoned the attempt to cross 
at the point of danger, and would have marched on up the Maeander 
and crossed it above the Lycos junction. It is, however, apparently 



norafwp iraaa ayoyxiy yiptrai ml Uvai vaph 
KaXXon^/Soy fr6\iv, ic.r.X. It is obvious 
that the word tr^Xtf cannot be pressed 
in this and in some other passages of 
Herodotus ; he is applying a Greek term 
to an Anatolian idea. Here Colossal is 
the border city of Phrygia, and the 
frontier of Eydrara and Colossal Is the 
frontier of Lydia and Phrygia. Strabo 
also reckons Hierapolls to Lydia, as we 
have seen ; and Livy can be best under- 
stood on the same view. 



^ Nicetas p. 252 does not mention by 
what route they advanced, leaving his 
readers to understand that they took 
the same road along which in the im- 
mediately preceding and following 
years, so many Byzantine armies had 
advanced and retired. Moreover no 
other route to the Maeander would 
have enabled the Christians to inter- 
cept the Turks as they returned from 
their rapid foray down the Maeander 
valley. 
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implied that they had no alternative except to cross where they were ; 
and this seems to show that they were crossing near the highest 
possible point on the river, a little below the point where it issues 
from the gorge in the Mossyna mountains and enters the Lycos valley. 
Above that point the Turkish line of match could not go. Here they 
must cross, and here the Christian artny lay in Wait for them. 

But how could the Byzantine anny be sure that the Turks would 
march on the right bank so far up the river instead of crossing some- 
where below the Lycos junction? The answer is simple. It was 
now near midwinter, and the river, swoln by the rains of late autumn, 
was not fordable beloW the Lycos junction. A month or two earlier 
the Turks maiiched down the left bank, captured Antioch, crossed 
the Maeander akid took Tralleis; but the river was now much 
larger, and the Christian general could calculate With certainty on 
their line of march. He crossed, probably, by the pass of Aetos^ 
leading from Philadelpheia, and did not go either to Apollonos- 
Hieron or to Tripolis, but marched direct to Hyelion (cvdi) rod 
* Y^Xtov), 

One fact might suggest a momentary doubt whether the point 
of crossing was so high, viz. the depth of the water above the ford ; 
the Turkish generaVs horse had to swim the river. In summer, it 
is true, the Maeander is fordable almost everywhere above the Lycos 
junction ; but in winter it is hardly fordable at any point ^. Now 
it is certain that this battle must have taken place towards mid- 
winter ; and it is therefore quite natural that Atapakas should have 
tried in vain to find a second ford above the one which was beset 
by the enemy. The rising ground on which he took refuge was 
probably one of the outermost parts of the terrace in front of the 
mountains of Mossyna (pp. 3^ 84). 

Nothing is known about Leimmokheir except what we can gather 
from this passage of Nicetas. It is probable that it was on the 
opposite side of the Maeander from Hyelion, and the bridge crossed 
from one to the other. In that case we might conclude that Hyelion^ 
being mentioned first, was on the near bank, i.e. the Lydian side 
of the river ; but it would hardly be safe to make this inference in 
the case of Nicetas, who often seeks rhetorical effect by unexpected 



* On Aetos see App. Ill §§ 3-5. could barely keep their footing. In 

' On April 13, 1671, T. Smith had early June 1888 a ford about 25 miles 

much difficulty in finding a ford near above Tripolis was just beginning to be 

Tripolis. In Nov. 1881 we had extreme passable ; and twelve people had been 

difficulty in fording the river about drowned when attempting to cross it 

12 miles further up, and our horses in a body shortly before we crossed. 
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arrangement \ Other reasons, however, make it practically certain 
that Hyelion was on the Lydian bank, §11. 

§ 11. Daldis. Hyelion may probably be identified as the town of 
the people Hyaleis, who are mentioned as belonging to the same 
bishopric as Daldis in Lydia ^. Daldis and Hyelion, therefore, were 
either varying names of the same place, or were neighbouring towns, 
Daldis being the more important in the Roman period, while Hyelion 
became the centre of population in the disturbed Byzantine period : 
the latter then may be expected to occupy a stronger position on the 
hills, while the former may* be looked for more in the plain {Hist. 
Oeogr, p. 87). 

No evidence as to the situation of Daldis is known. Suidas says 
that it was a city of Lydia (s. v. ^ApTCfiiScopo^). The Notitiae mention 
it between Hierocaesareia and Stratonikaia-on-the-ElaikoB ; but the 
order of enumeration in Byzantine Lydia is so arbitrary that no argu- 
ment can be founded on it alone. Ptolemy places Dadaleis in Maeonia, 
along with Saittai and Kadoi ; and we ought perhaps to alter the 
corrupt name Dadaleis to Daldeis ; but Sataleis has also been pro- 
posed, and the text remains uncertain. If Daldeis is the proper 
correction in Ptolemy, then we must conclude either that he puts the 
city in a wrong place, or that the identification of Hyelion and Hyaleis, 
which we have adopted as probable, must be abandoned. Moreover 
the position near Saittai and Eadoi, assigned by Ptolemy, does not 
suit the order of the Byzantine lists, so that none of the indications as 
to the site of Daldis agree. 

The situation of the people Hyaleis is equally obscure, apart from 
Nicetas p. 252. It is quite probable that their town may be identified 
with Eyalos, mentioned by Stephanus as a city of Lydia, founded by 
Kyalos, son of Zeus ^ ; and Kyalos may be taken as a heroized form of 
Apollo. But this gives no evidence as to the situation. 

The only clue to the situation of this bishopric lies in the passage 
of Nicetas, and is founded on the proposed assignation of the people 



^ E.g., in this passage he mentions thetical. It is not advisable to state 

Tralleis before Antiocheia, though, as any opinion on topography till after at 

we have just seen , the Turks must have least a year*s deliberation, 

captured Antiocheia first. ' So Euromos appears on the Delian- 

'^ NotiU X, XIII 6 AaXdco)!' rjroi 'Yakftav. tribute-lists in the forms 'Ypnfirjs and 

Tomaschek zur histor, Topogr. v, Kleina- Kvptafirjt (CIA I 230-239 and 37, Six in 

9i«n points out this identification, which Numism, Chron, 1890 p. 239). Imbert 

I had not observed. I add this section identifies the Lycian Wehnta with Kv- 

as an afterthought on reading his sug- ivda (Mus^on April 1891). KArtvpa 

gestive and learned treatise ; but the and "Ertwa seem identical names (Hist, 

result in it is advanced as only hypo- Geogr, p. 418). 

VOL. I. N 
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Hyaleis to ihe town Hyelion. The evidence amounts to this : the 
bishopric was in Lydia, taken in the narrower Byzantine sense, and 
near a bridge across the Maeander, which a Turkish army, returning 
from a raid down the valley as far as Tralleis and the sea^ would 
cross on its way to Iconium. Now Byzantine Lydia reached to the 
Maeander only in the Lycos valley and 15 or 20 miles above it ; and 
no road by which the Turks could go would cross the river above the 
Lycos valley. Further, if the bridge had been close to Tripolis, it 
would naturally be termed ^ the bridge at Tripolis.' We are therefore 
led to the conclusion that the bridge was situated close to the junc- 
tion between the Lycos and the Maeander. Hyelion, therefore, would 
be on the Lydian side near the river. Now there is room for a city 
here, for we have found no reason to place any city on this side of the 
Maeander between Tripolis and Brioula. Daldis then was situated 
between these two cities, on the right bank of the Maeander; and 
Hyelion was situated on the hills above it, i. e. on the spur of Messo- 
gis which has been described Ch. I § 2 as projecting towards the 
east into the valley a few miles south of Tripolis. 

M. Imhoof-Blumer informs me that coins prove that Daldis was for 
a time called Caesareia ^. It is possible that this is the city mentioned 
as 6 8fjfie9 6 Kaiaapicov in an inscription of Antiocheia, found in 1893 
by Kubitschek and Reichel (see AddeTida) ; Tralleis however bore the 
title Caesareia ^, and so did Cibyra. 

As the small valley of Tripolis and Apollonos-Hieron seems well 
filled by them alone (App. IH), we should probably have to look for 
Daldis on the south side of the spur of Messogis, rather than on the 
north side. Daldis^ then, may possibly be found hereafter near 
Ortakche or Kizil-Dere (Ch. I § i), adjoining Brioula on the west and 
Apollonos-Hieron on the north. Hyelion would be found on the 
eastern end of the spur of Messogis, overhanging the valley and the 
Maeander. 

M. Imhoof-Blumer informs me that the coins of Daldis afford no 
evidence against this situation ; and he adds that the coinage appears 
to him to be too rich and varied to suit a situation in the Katake- 
kaumene near Saittai and Kadoi. This consideration then leaves us 
between two alternatives : either we must follow the order of the 



^ He also says that at a later time it further north. See p. 276. 

took the name Flaviopolis. Sala-Domi- ^ So Pliny Y 1 20 gives CaesatienBes in 

tianopolis and Eeretapa-Diocaesareia the conventus of Ephesos, but in that 

attest by their second names the action case it is almost certain that Tralleis is 

of the Flavian dynasty in this dis- meant ; and the analogy is an argument 

trict ; as Flaviopolis-Temenothyrai does for this case also. 
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Notitiae and look for Daldis in a situation near Hierocaesareia or 
Stratonikaia or Lydia, or we must take the suggestion here offered. 
In the present state of the evidence nothing more definite can be 
asserted. 

In confirmation of this situation for Daldis, we observe that Zeus 
LaodicenuB appears on its coins ; and that a temple of Apollo is also 
a prominent type on them^. It is quite possible that this temple 
was the hieron which gave its name to the adjoining city, ApoUonos- 
Hieron. Analogy is in favour of the view that the hieron was out- 
side of the Graeco-Koman city, and distinct from it. A coin of 
Daldis represents the slaying of Medusa as taking place near this 
temple ; the myth of Perseus is known in Asia Minor, both in Paph- 
lagonia (Amastris and Sebaste) and in Lycaonia and Cilicia. 

§ 12. Sala and Tbaixa. Sala is classed by numismatic writers 
to Phrygia from the style of its coins ; and they are supported by the 
authority of Ptolemy, who mentions it in the south-western district ; 
while the Byzantine lists assign it to Lydia. It therefore lay on the 
frontier. Now as Blaundos is classed by Ptolemy and the numismatic 
authorities to Phrygia, and by the Byzantine lists to Lydia, we may 
look for Sala and Blaundos in the same direction. Further the 
analogy between the coins of Sala and Laodiceia is marked, and we 
should therefore expect the two cities to be within easy communica- 
tion with each other ; Sala then should be looked for on a road that 
leads up from the Lycos valley northwards. 

The Notitiae always mention Sala after Tralla, and this fact led me 
to conjecture that the two were united under one bishop, and that 
the conjunction connecting them (iJToi) dropped accidentally {Hist, 
Oeogr. p. 122). Further study has confirmed this conjecture, though 
no decisive evidence has as yet been discovered. I think that Sala 
and Tralla were founded in conjunction to strengthen the Pergame- 
nian influence against the Mysomakedones on the one side and the 
Blaundeis-Makedones on the other. As a pair of Pergamenian foun- 
dations not far from each other, they remained in close mutual rela- 
tions, and this historical connexion showed itself in the ecclesiastical 
system ^. 

One of these cities must be looked for near the modem Oeune, on 



' Von Sallet Z/L f. Numisnt, V 105, Hydrela and HierapoliR V § 9, and 

Mionnet no. 178 and SuppL no. 121. I feel confident that further investiga- 

' Other examples where an ancient tion will discover many more, when 

unity or connexion between two cities this line of enquiry has once been 

reappears in the ecclesiastical system suggested, 
may be found in Phoba Ch. IV § 8, 
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the road that leads up from Tripolis towards Geubek (near Blaundos 
and Ushak). The other perhaps lay near the Derbent-Boghaz, com- 
manding the important road from the Hermos to the Lycos valley. 
The arguments leading to this conclusion are given in Appendix III 
§§ 4 and 5. 

No decisive argument is available to show which of the two lay in 
each situation ; but the city on the Boghaz could hardly be classed 
to Phrygia, and the modem facts lead us to expect that the more 
important place would be near Qeune. Sala then is to be looked 
for there^ and Tralla near the Derbent-Boghaz. The very name of 
the latter would suggest its origin in a settlement of the Thracian 
mercenaries who under the name Tralleis or Traleis ^ served under 
the Pergamenian kings along with Mysian, Paphlagonian ^, and other 
troops. 

K the suggestion made as to the situation of Sala is correct, the 
river which appears on its coins is probably the Maeander (or a tribu- 
tary from the north). But while in a general way the situations of 
Sala and Tralla seem to be well established the exact sites cannot at 
present be determined ; they can only be placed within the limits 
indicated by Blaundos and Philadelpheia (or Kallataba ?) on the north, 
Mysomakedones on the west, Tripolis on the south, and the Maeander 
and the Motella on the east^. 

Such a situation would suit the title Domitianopolis, which was 
perhaps taken in rivalry with Flaviopolis-Temenothyrai. The people 
are called ZaXrjvoi and ZaXurai *. The titles APX I €P ATei;®!', I€p€t;y, 
ZTpaTT)y69y and APXodi/ occur on the coins. Addervda 27. 



^ There was, however, also an old 
Anatolian name (Tralleis on the Mae- 
ander, Tirallis in Cappadocia), which 
perhaps is due to original kindred be- 
tween Anatolian and Thraco-Illjrian 
population. On the Pergamenian Tra- 
leis see Hist. Geogr, p. 112, Fr&nkel 
Inschr, Pergam. I no. 13 p. 16. 



^ Paphlagonians, viz. the Masdyenoi 
Hist, Geogr, pp. 126, 432 : the identifica- 
tion there given is approved by M. Radet. 

'The reasons why the identification 
of Sala with Alamsalam (Hist, Geogr, 
p. 122) must be abandoned are stated 
in App. Ill § 4. 

* On Sala and Salouda p. 169 n. 



APPENDIX I, 

INSCRIPTIONS OF ATTOUDA AND TBAPEZ0P0LI8. 

It is difficult to say how many inscriptions of Attouda are known. 
Those published in BCH 1887 p. 349 and 1890 p. 238 certainly belong 
to it : so also do the following nos. 70, 71, and CIG 3950, 3951. But 
CIG 3948 and 3949^ which are attributed to Gereli-Eeui, certainly belong 
to Laodioeia ; and the descriptions prefixed to each show that they were 
actually found on the site. CIG 3946 and 3947 are said to have been 
found at Dere-Keui, and I was told that Dere-Keui lies in the hilly 
country west from Laodiceia. But 3946 is known to be an inscription 
found at Sardis^ and is rightly published under Sardis by M. Waddington 
no. 618. It is therefore doubtful whether 3947 belongs to this district : 
if it does^ it may belong either to Trapezopolis^ or Laodiceia, or Attouda. 
The text which is badly restored in CIG should perhaps be read — 

68. [rbv P(oiibv ? &vi$riK€v ?] 'Eira<^/M8)€iro9 [*E]p[fi]a Kar Sv€Lpov icol t6 
vatb^iov. 

The monument is either ex voto or sepulchral ; its erection was ordered 
by the god in a dream Ch. IV § 12 and no. 38. It consisted of [an 
altar ?] and a miniature temple^ i.e. a small shrine^ or perhaps a sepulchral 
stele carved in the form of the gable of a temple. 

The following inscription, which I saw at the railway station at Serai- 
Keui immediately after it was founds was said to come from Dere-Keui ^ : 

69. (R. 1883). (TVvytviKbv rb Mcya dls rov lUrivoff^lKov yiv^las xipw. 
The family-tomb of Megas, son of Megas and grandson of Menophilos. 
This formula is often misunderstood by editors of inscriptions, who would 
take it as meaning Megas^ son and grandson of Menophilos. This 



^ It has since been published in and to name it when the eager archae- 

another place as found at Hierapo- ologist asked where the stone was found, 

lis. This I believe to be an error. Dere-Keui was named to me on perfect 

There is a tendency to assume that authority, 
a stone comes from the familiar site. 
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inscription was engraved under a stone with sculptures in relief, an 
interesting variety of the widespread type of the ' sepulchral feast.' It 
is represented in Amer. Journ. Arch, III 1887 p. 353. 

The name Megas which occurs here is a remarkable one. It is usually 
explained as the Greek adj. fiiyas. But, as we find it in Asia, this is 
improbable ^ Comparing MeyifivCos = Bagabux^a, Mcyaa-Cbprjs = Baga- 
sithra (cp. ToDa-lOprjs)^, Mayaharrjs, Mayas, we conclude that the name 
Miyas is connected with Baga, god ; and that it is the diminutive or 
kosename of a compound name, of which Baga- was the first element. It 
is certain that the word baga was an important element in Phrygian 
nomenclature (Ch. IV § 8). We must separate Megas from Megales or 
Megaleis and the whole connected family, Mheales, Mealeitis (tribe at 
Sillyon), Mealina or Mialina, &c, Kretschmer in Zfl.f. vergl. Sprachf. 
1893 p. 260 accepts my proposed derivation of Mheales from fi€y(iA- ; 
and^ for the loss of the g compares 4>iaA€ia, 6\ios, Idv^ Tpalkiov {votii^iia) 
from Tragilos ^ (I should add also the common Anatolian personal name 
Tpa>t\os, connecting it with the promontory Trogilos*). I differ from 
him, however, as regards the origin of these names : they are not derived 
directly from the adjective, but from the ff MtyiKr} (d€<fs), the Great 
Goddess {Chvrch in Soman Empire p. 139). Meas for Megas is found in 
Pamphylia (Lanckoronski StMte Pampk, I no. 65). The tribe Mealitis at 
Syllion was named after the McyoAij 0((l. 

70. (R. 1884; see A, H. Smith in JHS 1887 p. 224: incorrectly 
published CIG 3952 and Waddington 743, from old copies, which are bad 
and have been doctored). NctK^ai;, 7rat5a tw cS ycyoj/orwi;, vlhv Ylaxxravlov 
(Ilava'ai/iot;) tov AtovoiaCov ivbpbs jSovAcvrov xal iriaas ipxas k^ K^iTovpylas 
kapLTTp^s K€ iTn(f>avQs €KT€r€A€Koro9, V€iKri(ravTa rdv irpdroDS iirLTtX^crOivTa 
tQv UoiOuiov iiyQva Ncjpcdi/ta aT€<t>av<t)]Ta k^ avb€iavT€ia iraibiav iraXriv' 
ivaOivTos tov iyttivoOiTov ^Avhpiov tov U^peCrov tov &vbpi,6vTa' rrjs ivacTd- 
(Tco); y€vopL€vr}s bi €TTi,pL€\r]TQv Uavaavlov tov Havaaviov (tov Uava-avCov) k€ 
Uavcraviov tov 'Einyovov t&v vtto ttjs TroAfcoy TTpoTpairivTfav, The first 
name of the games (in which the rules were on the Pythian model) has 



^ Mcyaff the Aeginetan may either 
bear a true Greek name similar to the 
Asian, or a foreign name. Papc also 
quotes a Lycian Megas from II. 16, 695. 

* See Schulze in Euhn's Zft.f. vergl, 
Sprachf, XXXIII 1893 p. 216. 

' Kretschmer mentions Trailos for 
Tragilos, but this does not occur in the 
passage which he quotes as authority : 



I believe that the loss of g tended to 
occur only in a syllable preceding the 
accent, and that oXtyor, uXi'or, is a case 
of different character. 

* TpcDiXos at Troy is probably con- 
nected with the city-name. Is Tpoia 
for Tpoyia ? and is TpdyiXos connected 
with TpwyiXoy, * the place of goats ' ? On 
the variation a and o, see p. 153. 
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been erased ; we may conjecture that they bore Nero's name, and that 
the winners were rewarded with a garland and a statue ; but the restora- 
tion is of course uncertain. The expression NciKtai; Ylaviraviav ^ tov 
Aiovoialov and Tlava-avlov tov nav(ravlov y seem to denote two brothers. 
The stemma probably is 

DionysioB 

I 
Paosanias 

I 



Pausanias 

I 



EpigonoB (?) 



I 



Neikias Pausanias Paosanias. 

The phrase i^aiba tQv eS ycyovSroDV is unconmion. It also occurs at 
Aphrodisias, no. 72. 

71. (R. 1884) ^ A]bpa(r[Tov AoKpC\ov tov d[^ioAo]ya>raro[t; d^covo]- 

0€Tov bi[a p]lov [. . . ajkiinriv Aovy]€ivuivdp \noXv]xpovCov. 

Polychronios was a common name at Aphrodisias (CIG 2828, 2839), 
where a man named Adrastos Polychronios and a woman Polychronia 
occur CIG 2824. The doubtful restoration AoKpiov is taken from the 
doubtful form in BCH 1890 p. 239. 



APPENDIX 11. 



THE PHRYGO-CABIAN FBONTIER. 



Attouda^ Trapezopolis^ and Hydrela were included by Diocletian in his 
province of Phrygia. The following cities were in strictness Carian 
(except Brioula which was Lydian), but many of them are described by 
some old authorities as Phrygian. The boundary between Caria and 
Phrygia was very uncertain ^ Strabo p. 586 includes the valleys of 



^ Prof. Eiepert in the text accom- 
panying his map of Asia Provincia 
objects to my following the authority 
of Strabo and assigning the Maeander 
as the division between Caria and Lydia. 
It is certain that on this as on almost 
all questions of boundary there was a 
good deal of divergence, especially in 
earlier time. But in the Roman time 



Caria was determined greatly by the 
limits of the conventus of Alabanda, viz. 
the river Maeander. There we have 
a distinct and definite fact, which must 
govern the allocation of Roman coins. 
Further the Maeander was selected in 
190 as a limit between the Rhodian 
power and the Pergamenian ; this fact 
must determine the allocation of later 
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Aphrodisias and Tabai in Phrygia, whereas Ptolemy extends Caria to 
include Tripolis and Laodiceia. A brief reference to each city in this 
debatable land will suffice. 

1. KiDBAMOS is mentioned by no ancient authorities except the NotUiae 
EjiUcajpatuutfiy which place it in Caria. Its coins show some Phiygian 
analogies^ so that we may place it on the frontier of Caria and Phrygia. 
It must be put on the northern rather than on the southern side of 
M. Salbakos^ because (i) according to M. Imhoof-Blumer *a coin of 
Colossai agrees so remarkably iu type, arrangement of the inscription, 
style, and weight with one of Kidramos that no doubt remains with 
regard to the proximity of the two cities.' (2) Kidramos mentions 
ZEYC • AYAIOC on its coins^ which, as M. Imhoof-Blumer rightly says^, 
proves that it must have been on the Lydian frontier^ l e. in the Maeander 
valley not far from the main river near the border between Caria and 
Phrygia, yet close to Lydia. It is to be looked for, in accordance with 
these indications, between Antioch on the west and Attouda or Karoura 
on the east, perhaps somewhere opposite Ortakche^ on a spur of the hills 
that fringe the valley. This brings us very near Karoura; and a question 
suggests itself as to the relation between them. Was Karoura in the 
same relation to Kidramos as the hieron of Men Karou to Attouda ? 

This situation suits the numismatic fact already mentioned § 4, that 
Laodiceia, Trapezopolis, Attouda, Kidramos^ Taba^ and ApoUonia Salbake 
use A I A before personal names on their coins. 

Hierocles does not mention Kidramos. His omission of a city which 
struck coins in the Broman time and appears as a bishopric in the NotUiae 
must arise from one of three causes, (i) a fault in the MSS.^ (2) a temporary 
change of name^ (3) the city may have been included in the same bishopric 
with some other city. In this case the second reason is most probable. 
Marcianopolis and Anastasiopolis, which occur in no NotUia^ are given by 
Hierocles between Eriza and the imperial estates of Phylakaion ; and one 
of them is possibly Kidramos. 

Some Notitiae give the variant Kindramos. The optional insertion of 
the nasal sound is characteristic of Anatolian pronunciation, as has been 
observed by many scholars. 



Greek coins. Again Kidramos wor- ' But in respect of one coin he says 

shipped Zeus Lydios, which would sug- * les types et Taspect de cette monnaie 

gest that Lydian influence was strong rappellent tant ceux de certains bronzes 

in the Maeander valley. Lydian cole- de Termessos ' that one might be in- 

nists had even penetrated to Cibyra. clined to seek a situation on that side, 

Tt is therefore quite contrary to the did not the coin of Zeus Lydios give 

evidence to bound Lydia absolutely by more decisive evidence. 
Messogis, as Kiepert does. 
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The following inscriptions from coins reveal the genealogy of a rich 

and powerful fitmily of Kidramos. 

Nero nOAEMriN • C€A€YKOY (LObbecke Num. Zft. 1877 p. 52) ^ 

Vespasian nAM(|>IAOC • C€A€YKOY (Imhoof-Blumer GM p, ao8). 

Hadrian Al A • nAN4>IA0Y • K Al • n[OAEMnNOC]. 

Hadrian AIA- nAN(i>IAOY. 

Aurelius Verus Caesar A I • C€A€YKO • nOAEMn. 

Restoring conjecturally one intermediate step, we have the following 

stemma : 

Seleukos 



I 



Polemon, c. 60 Pamphilos, c. 75 

(Vespasian) 

(Seleukos, c. 100) 



PamphiloB, c. 130 P[olemon], c. 130 



Seleukos, c. 150. 

2. Antiocheia-on-the-Ma£andeb was founded to command the 
crossing of the Maeander and the roads from Ephesos &c. to the East and 
to Aphrodisias and Tabai. Pliny says that it was formed from two older 
towns Symmaithos and Kranaos ^ ; but Stephanus says that Pythopolis 
was its original name. It was founded on an isolated hill, where the 
Morsynos valley joins the Maeander valley, by Antiochus Soter (281-61). 
The god CflZHN (Ch. VIII § 9) and the Maeander bridge are repre- 
sented occasionally on its coins, which are very numerous and varied. 

The road to Aphrodisias diverged from the main line of the Eastern 
Highway after crossing the Antiochian bridge over the Maeander. It 
passed close beneath the walls of Antioch, probably on the eastern side. 
About this point ' a lion carved in white marble, the head and hind parts 
missing, the back inscribed with the word OAOC, the way, which shows 
that it was designed as an index for travellers,' was observed by Picenini 
and bis travelling-companions ^. Several milestones on this road are 
published BCH 1890 p. 235 by M. Radet. One of them is numbered 
sixth (from Antioch). 

3. Tantalos is mentioned as a komopolis by Nicetas along with Karia 



* I have tacitly corrected a misprint city and not this one (see Tomaschek 

in the legend as published by Ldbbecke. Beitr, z, Gesch. Top, p. 58). 

■'* V 108 : vv. 11. Seminethos, Symine- ' I quote from Chandler Trateh in 

thos. Antiocheia Parva in the lists of Asia Minor and Greece I p. 270, Oxford 

Cone. Fhot, 879 is probably the Isaurian 1825. 
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§ 5 ; his order would place it further down the river than Karia. In 
this direction we find the name still in use. The river Morsynos^ which 
flows from Aphrodisias past Antiocheia into the Maeander, is called 
Dandala-Su^ ' the-water-of-Tantalos ^/ Tantalos then was the mediaeval 
name for the district along the south bank of the Maeander towards 
Antiocheia. The name Morsynos may probably be connected with 
Marsyas^ cp. no. 32. 

4. Hylauima, according to the order of Hierocles^ should be between 
Antioch and Harpasa. But according to Stephanus^ Hyllarima lay above 
Stratonicea ; and this expression denotes a situation on a higher plateau 
traversed by a road from the lower valley of Stratonicea (Ch. VIII § 1). 
The few references connect it with the west coast. The koinon of the 
Hyllarimeis^ as friends and kindred, sent ambassadors to Halicamassos 
(BuU, Corr, Hell. 1890 p. 94) ; and the demos in conjunction with Miletos, 
lasos^ Parion^ Bargylia^ Herakleia^ Cos^ and Marathesion ^^ honoured 
a citizen of Alabanda. Hence^ when Eupolemos in 314 was sent from 
some point near the coast (probably Mylasa) to lay an ambush irfpl 
KAffPIMA TTJs Yiapias for the army of Ptolemy Antigonus^s general^ we 
may correct to YA APIM A and suppose that the situation was on the road 
leading from Mylasa (which was probably the city of Eupolemos) to 
Stratonicea ^. M. B^rard appears to have discovered the actual site near 
a village Karadja Assar ; but he gives no clue to the situation except the 
vague phrase entre Meles ei Eiiki-Hissar. 

It is clear^ therefore, that there is a dislocation in Hierocles's list : 
Hylarima and lasos have been torn from their proper place. 

5. Harmala. is mentioned as a small town^ where in a.d. IJ90 the 
pretender Alexius maintained himself for a brief space (Nicetas 549^ 552 ; 
Ephraem. 6047). Near it was a castle Pissa. The inference that 
Harmala was in the Maeander valley is suggested by the terms in which 
Nicetas mentions the subject^ and so Haase assumes in his text p. 274. 
But in his note he remarks more correctly that Harmala probably lay 
further east and nearer Iconium. Nicetas says only that Alexius was 



' This river is erroneously called 
Eara-Su by Kiepert and all the modem 
travellers. Eara-Su is a town and 
a governmental centre on a tributary 
of the Dandala-Su ; but I was repeatedly 
assured by natives that they distin- 
guished the main river as Dandala or 
Tandala-Su from Eara-Su the town. 
I have not, however, convinced Prof. 
Eiepert that my information on this 



point is correct; and he repeats the 
name Eara-Su in his latest map. The 
bridge by which the road to Geira 
crosses the river half-way up is called 
Tandala-Eeupreu. 

2 So I correct the text of BCH 1886 
p. 311. 

' Diodorus XIX 68 : see Wroth in 
Numism, Chron, 1891 p. 135 f. 
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first seen in the Maeander valley^ and thereafter betook himself to 
Harmala^ where he first made known his royal origin. The mention of 
Pissa perhaps gives a clue to the situation of Harmala. There is a village 
Pisa or Bissa on the hills on the north side of Kara-Arslan-Ova (valley 
of ApoUonia) : perhaps this is the Pissa of Nieetas. It was observed 
first by Prof. Sterrett, who has published two inscriptions found there ^. 

6. LouMA and Pextacheir are placed by Haase^ in the Maeander 
valley near Antioch : the only reference to them (Nieetas p. 251) shows 
that they were further west, perhaps even beyond Tralleis ; in that 
neighbourhood, Mount Latmos is called Besh-Parmak (i.e. 'Five 
Fingers ' ^). 

7. Monasteries. George Pachymeres, I p. 310, speaks of the nu- 
merous monasteries in the Maeander valley, which were deserted by the 
monks as the once fruitful valley gradually became a wilderness through 
the Turkish incursions in the reign of Michael Palaeologus (i 258-82). The 
Osmanli conquest was so thorough because it destroyed the civilization of 
Asia; and its thoroughness was proportionate to its de8tro3dng effect. 
Where it suffered any commerce and education to remain^ it was corre- 
spondingly less effectual. 

8. Gobdiou-Teichos must have been situated on the middle course of 
the Morsynos near the modem town Kara-Su (which is seat of a mndur). 
It was on the route of Manlius one day's march south of Antioch on the 
road lo Tabai^ which was apparently reached in two days' march {tertiiit 
casiru) from Gardiou Teichos, It struck coins ; but is never mentioned 
in the Byzantine lists. Perhaps it was included under the same bishop 
as Antioch; but more probably it ought to be identified with Tapasa, 
which occurs in all the NotUiae next to Antioch. 

9. Afhrodisias was one of the greatest cities of Caria under the 
Roman Empire. As time passed, the west coast of Caria diminished in 
importance, many of its cities sank into insignificance and ceased to strike 



* In a private letter he expressed to 
me the opinion that Pissa was an an- 
cient name preserved ; but no reference 
to any ancient Pissa was at the time 
known to either of us. His opinion is 
now justified. 

^ Ersch and Gruber Encyclop. s.v. 
Phrygien p. 274. 

' Tomaschek, zur hiator, Topographie 
KleinasienSy identifies Pentacheir with 
another mountain Besh-Parmak north 
of lake Anava (Adji-Tuz-GOl Ch. VII). 



But this is quite irreconcilable with the 
words of Nieetas, who mentions Antio- 
cheia, Tralleis, and the sea in the same 
connexion. Moreover Besh-Parmak, 
though on the map it is shown near 
lake Anava, is really quite away from 
the road, and overhangs Baklan-Ova. 
Tomaschek's work is most valuable and 
instructive ; but shows occasionally 
errors due to want of actual witness and 
sometimes even serious misconceptions 
of the relative situation of places. 
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coins ^y while the inner country became steadily more important. Finally 
at the reorganization of Diocletian Aphrodisias became the metropolis of 
Caria '. According to Stephanos it originally bore the names of Lelegon- 
polis, Megalopolis, and Ninoe ; and the last name was preserved in the 
priesthood of Zeus Nineudios (p. j 54). 

Plaeasa and Taubopolis seem to have been two small towns of the 
district which were incorporated in Aphrodisias. Plarasa struck coins, 
alone and in aUiance with Aphrodisias. Tauropolis gave rise to the 
christianized form Stauropolis, which became the official name of Aphro- 
disias in the Byzantine lists. Tauropolis, Plarasa, and Chrysaoris 
(a Carian city founded by the Lycians) are said by Stephanus ^ to have 
maintained a federation with each other. The form Tauropolis is used by 
Constantine de Them, I 14. 

We hear of games Gordiana Attaleia at Aphrodisias (CI6 2801). 
Perhaps these were founded by a person named Attalos (the name was 
common at Aphrodisias) ; but it is possible that they were an old institu- 
tion of the Pergamenian period. There are many signs that a revival of 
national feeling, and rejuvenescence of pre-Roman institutions and 
customs, characterized the Asian cities in the third century. This healthy 
feeling was produced by the freedom of municipal government, and was 
killed by the centralized autocracy of the later empire. 

There is in the possession of Mr. Purser at Azizie a sun-dial, which was 
found at Aphrodisias close to the great temple about the middle of its 
southern side. The stand has a dedication to Caracalla^ which puts the 
date of its erection 211-7 a.d. 

The close connexion between Attouda and Aphrodisias is exemplified 
in the history of a highly distinguished family of Attouda, which is 
gathered from its records and from inscriptions of Aphrodisias (CIG 2782, 
2783). The earliest known member of it is Karminios Claudianus, 
Asiarch in the early part of the second century. His son, of the same 
name, was logUtes at Cyzicos (an o$ce that was held by consulareii\ and 
treasurer of the Koinon Asias^i and he married Flavia Apphia, high- 



' W. R. Paton pointed this out to 
me. He was struck with the fact that 
almost all coins offered to him for sale 
on the coast were early : in the interior 
almost all are late. 

' The earliest definite and positive 
proof that Aphrodisias was metropolis 
of Cariagis CIG 2712, which dates per- 
haps* a.d. 423. 

^ s. V. XpwaofiU. Part (and probably 
the whole) of his account is quoted 



from the Carica of Apollonius of Aphro- 
disias: Caria as a whole was, as he 
says, sometimes styled Chrysaoris. See 
M. Waddington's note on 594. 

* The term dpyvporafiias 'Ao-tar, which 
occurs only here, seems to denote one 
of the d/ix**P«*^ *Ao"iaf, who had charge 
of the common treasury: that he was 
apxKptvt *A<riai follows from the fact 
that his wife was apxUpaa *A<rias. 
Hence I identify this person, second of 
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priestess of Asia (daughter of Flavius Athenagoras an imperial procurator). 
Their children were M. Flavius Karminios Athenagoras Livianus and 

Karminios . The former entered the imperial service, and 

rose in the senatorial cursM honorum to the rank of (praetorian) proconsul 
of Lycia-Pamphylia ^ early in the third century; while the latter was 
priest of Meter Adrastos at Attouda. Athenagoras Livianus had four 
children, who of course had their f ather^s rank ; and the greatest compli- 
ment to Karminios was to style him ' uncle of four persons of 

senatorial rank.' Acoinof Antoninus(i38-6i)reads M'OYA-KAPMINIOC- 
KAAYAIANOCYI-jOCTOY^AHfMOY.AlTTOYAEnNANCeHKE : it is 
uncertain whether this is the first or the second of the family, probably 
the latter. It was certainly the second who introduced the water of the 
Timeles into Aphrodisias by means of an aqueduct. In honour of this 
important event, the city struck coins with the legend TIMCAHC, which 
belongs as M. Waddington writes to me, to the age of the Antonines. The 
name could not be put on coins of the city until the aqueduct was made, 
for the river does not belong to the territory of Aphrodisias, but to that 
of Herakleia Salbake (see next section). 

One unpublished inscription of Aphrodisias may be added here as 
illustrating its relations with Attouda. 

72. (R. 1884). Pivp, ^io]vv(nov [^iow<rlo\v rw Ta[riai/ot;] tov ^r\\x'q\Tpiov\ 
Tw riefptrot;], itaiha t&v [eZ y€yov]6T(ov, T€[\a}Tria]avTa irpoljiolpios], ixrivKpi" 
[tov y€vo^ix€vov [TT^pl TTjv] 7rXa(rTi[icV Tix\vrjif' rod [Aioi^ojv rod 2a>[r^po( • •] 

A O ~ I [••••• ^] KpaTlarri \nXapa]<ral(av ['iroA.t; bC A]vp* Ov • • Xi 

TV • ov[s' TTOiTjo-a/i/lvoi; hi [tti VKaT]a(rK€v[riv icar iTrC\Ta[^iv [tov T€6v7jK6\TOi *. 
Ttalba tQv eS yfyovortav Attouda no. 70. We find also the phrase ivhpa 
T&if €? y€yop6Ta>v at Aphrodisias (Waddington 1609 a after a bad 
copyist). 

Liermann's Analecta Epigraphka et AganiHica contains a detailed and 
valuable study of the epigraphy and institutions of Aphrodisias. 

lo. Herakleia Salbake was situated at Makuf on the southern 
slope of M. Salbakos, in the valley of Tabai. The site was proved by 



the family, with the one mentioned 
as Asiarch on the coin quoted on 
p. 166. Compare the ypafMTtvs (sic!) 
in no. 26. 

^ M. Clerc, who published an inscrip- 
tion mentioning the two brothers, BCH 
1887 p. 351, has misunderstood the term 
which is there used, Lycia-Pamphylia- 
Isauria. In Hist. Geogr, p. 376 it is 
pointed out that Isauria is added merely 



to cumulate dignity, on the ground that 
a small tract of Isauria was included in 
the province Pamphylia. 

* The suggestions in the second half 
of this inscription are very uncertain, 
especially the name Plarasa. There is 
probably nothing lost at the end, and 
certainly not more than nine or ten 
letters could have been on the stone 
after -rot. 
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M. Waddmgton ; and further evidence was discovered by Sterrett in 
May 1 884, and by MM. Paris and HoIIeaux soon afterwards. The river 
Timeles flowed through the territory of the city : it was a tributary of 
the Harpasos. Coins of Herakleia mention the name TIM6AHC. The 
river is also mentioned on coins and inscriptions of Aphrodisias^ and the 
unusual fact that cities of different valleys mention the same river has 
caused many errors ^. The facts are as follows. The Timeles rises in the 
high pass which separates the valley of Aphrodisias (1 700 feet) from that 
of Herakleia and Tabai, which is fully j 000 feet higher. The water supply 
at Aphrodisias was bad ; and in the second century M. Ulpius Karminius 
Claudianus made an aqueduct to bring water from the high-lying springs 
of the Timeles to the city. M. Waddington considers that the Timeles 
was ' a small watercourse which traversed also the territory of Aphro- 
disias * ; but this does not correspond to the facts. 

73. The following inscription may perhaps be restored to Herakleia. 
It is published in Ath. Mitth, 1885 p. 278, and in Mous, Smym. no. vy'; 
as of Tralleis. ''A^paoro; 'Adpcifcrjrov jtyo 'A5p(ioTo[t;] Aa/x(iAa)v ief>d9 v€ifc$ 
T^v Tplrrjv ireplobov r&v Xap-zudc^i' TraCboav iravKpinov iyoavoStTovpros ITo. 
AlK(lov) AovKikiavov Alowo-Cov i'niy.iKriOivros r^9 ivaarixr^o^s rw ivhpiivro^ 
^Abpiarov rod (^Abpiarov) tov iraTpds axfTov* The sense of Aaixi\a>v is 
obscure; it probably agrees with the preceding genitives, and means 
that Adrastos Damalos was the name of both father and grandfather. 
On Up6s see Ch. IV § 9 and no. 38. The present case is important as 
showing that a iieros might be a citizen of good family. 

The name Charmides was very common at Herakleia, and was borne 
there by persons of high position. We find a father and a son of the name, 
each of whom was prytanis and stephanephoros (BCH 1885 p. 337). 
Other persons of rank named Charmides occur CIG 3953 b, Wadd. 
1698 bM. Hence it is probable that the games Charmideia were an 
institution of that city. It is uncertain where the inscription was found. 
An inscription in honour of a victor at these games may have been 
erected in his own city, as well as in the city where they were held ; but 
the want of any ethnic seems to show that Adrastos was a citizen of the 
city where the games were held. It seems therefore probable that the 



^ Prof. G. Hirschfeld haa got rid of 
all difficulty. Defiant of geography he 
has boldly made the Timeles flow from 
Herakleia to Aphrodisias ; and it is so 
represented on the map accompanying 
his account of his explorations. He 
actually traversed the high-lying pass 



that separates the two cities, and repre- 
sents this fictitious river as flowing 
beside his line of march. Apparently 
he had not made sufficiently careful 
observations on his journey ; and after- 
wards in his study he excogitated the 
river on the evidence of the coins. 
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inscription has been brought from Herakleia to the railway^. The 
name Adrastos was also very common at Herakleia; bat was equally 
favoured at Aphrodisias, Attouda^ and Trapezopolis. 

1 1 . The other cities of the valley of Tabai are Tabai, still retaining its 
name (in the old accusative form) as Davas, and ApoLLONiA-Salbake at 
Medet. M. Waddington first fixed the site of ApoUonia^ and MM. Paris 
and Holleaux, not observing this, have again repeated some of the reasons 
which led him to this view BCH 1885 p. 343, where they published 
several inscriptions of the city (one mentions a body of four archons). 
The office stephanephoros existed at Apollonia, and probably in all cities 
of this district. 

Further east than Apollonia^ in a small valley surrounded by moun- 
tains, lie the ruins of Sebastopolis beside Kizilje. Its site was deter- 
mined first by Schonbom^ then again by Sterrett^ and finally by 
MM. Paris and Holleaux. The original name of Sebastopolis is 
unknown. In the Notitiaey the city is not mentioned imder that name, 
and probably its native Phrygian or Carian name had revived. Perhaps 
either Tapassa or Anotetarte should be identified with it ^. Sebastopolis 
was the extreme city of the convewtwt of Alabanda on this side. 



APPENDIX III. 



THE LYDO-PHRYGIAN FRONTIER. 



I. Brioula. Its situation may be inferred from Strabo (p. 650), who 
mentions Brioula, Mastaura, Akharaka as towns worthy of note near 
Nysa on the north side of the Maeander : Akharaka was west, therefore 
Brioula was east, of Mastaura ^. Brioula was in the convents of Ephesos 
(Pliny y 1 20) ; and the Maeander seems to have been the boundary 
between the conventus of Alabanda and Ephesos. These reasons place 
Brioula between Mastaura (now called Mastavro, about three miles north 
from Nazli Bazar) and Ortakche (Ch. I § i); and in this situation is 



^ In M0U8. Stn, the stone is said to 
have come from the station Omurla, 
west of Tralleis. A remarkable example 
of an inscription carried far on the 
railway is found in GIL III 7148. I have 
known a venr large pillar carried a dis- 
tance of eleven hours to a stonecutter*s 
yard in Eutaya. I have also copied 
in Afiom-Eara-Hissar an inscription 
on a large square block, which had 



been brought from Synnada, six hours 
distant. This stone has since been 
brought to Smyrna, though Eara-Hissar 
is about forty-five hours from the 
railway. 

' Tapassa, however, seems to suit 
Gordiou-Teichos better. 

' I take the enumeration as being in 
strict geographical order. Strabo was 
familiar with this country § 5. 
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a village now called Billara (near the railway station, Kuyujak)^ which 
retains the old name in a slightly modified form ^. Mr. Hogarth^ who 
visited the site in 1887^ reported ruins without inscriptions. On coins of 
Brioula MHTHP-OEflN and HAIOC are mentioned, in whom we recognize 
the same divine pair as at Hierapolis^ the Mother and the Son. 

2. Tripolis, Ahove the junction with the Lycos the Maeander was 
generally taken as the limit between Lydia and Phrygia for a consider- 
able distance. Overhanging the Maeander on the west (see p. 4)^ on the 
outermost slope of the northern hills, was situated the city of Tripolis, 
geographically included in the cleft which we call the Lycos valley, yet 
historically always a city of Lydia. It was included in the conventu9 of 
Sardis. Ptolemy and Stephanus place it in Caria ; but an inscription, 
which shows the late lettering of the third century, calls it Maeonian 
Tripolis and proves that the inhabitants assigned it to Lydia. 

74 (R. 1883: published by M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 378 with less 
complete text). 

'kyaO^ Tvx»?. 

E{ica>i; *EpfioX<ioio, rbv ffi^rja-f iripos fxiv 

MaiopCq Tp[iro\i9i *P(^/xt}( 5' iviKiB6€ro PovKfj' 

El hi SiKfis ycvcV 'f**^ iTrrjpaTa Ipya [Trv]0[ia]6ai^ 

MipTvp€9 ivvairai 116X109 koI bfipLara KXfivd. 
M. Imhoof-Blumer now attributes to Tripolis coins nos. 423-5 in his 
Oriechische Munzen^ which have the legend AnOAAflNIATflN and 
a lion, or Apollo, or an Amazon on horseback, in every case standing on 
a Maeander, as the reverse type. The type of a horseman on 425 is 
identical with that on coins of Tripolis struck under Augustus. Previously 
he attributed these coins to ApoUonia of Caria ; but it seems hardly safe 
to suppose that that city would see the Maeander type on coins merely 
because it was on a tributary of the Maeander, viz. the Harpasos ; more- 
over these coins do not resemble the certain coins of ApoUonia Salbake. 
It might indeed be suggested that ApoUonos-Hieron struck these coins : 
the agreement with Tripolis in type is natural in a neighbouring city. 
We might suppose that it struck originally imder the name ApoUonia, 
and adopted the longer name under Augustus for the sake of distinction 
from the numerous other cities ApoUonia. The point is a difficult one ; 
but for the present it is perhaps safer to defer to the g^reat experience of 
M. Imhoof-Blumer, and follow his opinion as the more probable \ 

The name ApoUonia is specially common among the colonies planted 



^ My friend, Mr. E. Purser, told me Tripolis was a Pcrgamenian foundation 
of this survival in 1 88 1. before M. Imhoof-Blumer communi- 

^ The situation led me to think -that cated his view to me. 
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by the Fergameuian kings ^ ; and probably Tripolis was a Fergamenian 
foundation, intended to counterbalance the Seleucid colony Laodiceia. 
Both are situated on the road from Fergamos to the Pamphylian coast, 
which must have been an extremely important road while Fergamos was 
the ruling centre of western Asia Minor. The prosperity of Tripolis was 
naturally greater under Fergamenian rule, but dwindled when the roads 
radiating from Fergamos lost their importance ; whilst Laodiceia, as 
situated on the Eastern Highway, profited by the losses of its rival. 
Ferhaps the Romans, in drawing the limit of the Cibyratic conventus at 
the frontier between Laodiceia and Tripolis, had regard to the mutual 
jealousy of the two cities. In arranging their convetdus, as Strabo 
p. 629 says, they paid no regard to divisions of race ; and there must 
have been some other reason why two cities in full view of one another 
were assigned to different convent us. 

The inscription lEPATIKOZ on coins of Tripolis under Augustus is 
remarkable^. It seems, according to analogy, to mean 'belonging to 
a priestly family ' ; and it perhaps implies that the priesthood of Leto 
and Apollo was hereditary in a certain family. If so, we may compare 
this priesthood with what we have learned about the priesthood of 
Laodiceia Ch. II §§ 5 and 7 (a). 

Fliny mentions that Tripolis adopted the name Antonio]X)lis, which 
shows that, when Antony rewarded the fidelity of the Zenonids of 
Laodiceia, he did not wholly neglect Tripolis ; and the city in gratitude 
for \\\a favour took his name. 

Nothing is known of the history of Apollonia-Tripolis-Antoniopolis. 
It worshipped the same goddess Leto, whom we have seen at Hierapolis 
Ch. Ill § 3 ; and we may safely conclude that it was formed out of a union 
of three villages (kw/uwii) of the original population of the valley ^ Thus 
we find games AHTnCIA-ffYOIA at Tripolis, as at Hierapolis, and the 
type of Serapis (with legend Z€YC • C€PAniC), while that of Zeus 
Laodiceuus is common to both cities along with Laodiceia. Coins com- 



^ The situation on the extreme oater coin, which shows a hero on horseback 

gentle slope, where loitj hills begin to 1. above a maeander (cp. Imhoof-Blumer 

rise up from the plain, is of the Perga- GM no. 425), has the epithet without 

menian type {Hist, Geogr. p. 86). Prof, a name ; but perhaps the legend is im- 

G. Hirschfeld first pointed out that the perfect. 

names ApoUonis and ApoUonia were ' It is noteworthy that the name 

favoured in Fergamenian foundations Derebol is still in use, but it indicates, 

(G6tt, Gel. Am. 1888 p. 592). Apollonis not a village, but a pass (dere) by which 

was mother of Eumcnes. one of the roads to Geune goes up from 

* We find the epithet accompanying the valley northwards. Was Tripolis an 

the name Tryphon on a coin in Br. Mus. old native name, grecized in this form 

with the type of Zeus standing. Another to give a meaning in Greek ? 

VOL. I. 
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memorate an alliance with the latter city, which is represented by its 
Zeus, while Tripolis is symbolized by its goddess Leto (styled on coins 
AHTn . TPinOA€ITnNV. 

In 1243 ^^ interview took place at Tripolis between the Emperor John 
Yatatzes and the Sultan Kai-Khosru Azeddin ; and an alliance was made 
between them. Acropolita mentions that a temporary wooden bridge was 
thrown over the Maeander by the Turks *. Yatatzes retired by way of 
Fhiladelpheia. 

The long resistance of Tripolis to the Turkish conquest^ and its capture 
by stratagem about 1300 has been described in Ch. I § 11. The site 
became deserted soon after. This was probably due to the superior 
attractions presented by the ' New-Yillage ' ( Yeni-Keui), where water is 
far more easily supplied^ while Tripolis needs much more elaborate works 
to conduct water to it. 

A little way up the Maeander valley from Tripolis are hot springs on 
the right bank of the river. The water is described by Hamilton as 
being very hot ^ ; and Arundel, who describes this ^ ancient circular bath/ 
says that he ^ tried the heat and found it loS"" F. ; but perhaps in the 
centre, where the spring spouted up^ much more ^.' About six miles further 
up the Maeander on the left bank is Dede-Keui, whose name marks it as 
the bearer of religious veneration from old time '^. 

3. ApoLLONOS-HiEfiON. About the situation and history of this city 
hardly anything is known. It was in the convenlus of Sardis, as was 
Tripolis. It struck coins with the type of Zeus of Laodiceia. It was 
conjoined in one bishopric with Aetos ; and the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa passed through Aetos on his march from Fhiladelpheia to 
Laodiceia in a.d. 1190®. This naturally suggests that the name Aetos 
denotes some ^fort commanding the pass across the mountains' between 
the valleys of the Cogamos and the Lycos '^. Now near the southern end 
of the pass, in the same valley as Tripolis and about six miles due west 
of that city, lies the modem Bulladan or Bulland&nn ^, a manufacturing 
town of some importance^ seat of a kaimmakam^ corresponding naturally 
to some ancient city^ and retaining the ancient name Apollonieron^ just 



^ On the coins struck by Theodoras attachment of religious veneration to 

with the legend fxa^(£c) TptfroX(iracf) special localities in Asia Minor, 
see p. 107. ' Nicetas p. 539, dia roO *Acrov x^P^ 

* Acropol. p* 75' ^^E- P* 4^* Xtyofiivov noptvBtvrfg, 

' I 526. I have not visited these "^ Hist, Geogr, p. 124. 
springs. " This form with nd instead of simple 

* The Seven Churches p. 227. d is often heard, especially among the 
'' See my paper on the pennanent Greeks ; see p. 1 84. 
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as Abulliont in Mysia retains the old name Apollonia ^ It is natural that 
these two neighbouring cities should be in the same conveutus. 

It is probable that careful examination of Bulladan might discover 
remains of ApoUonos-Hieron (or ApoUonieron) in the town or the 
neighbourhood \ 

There must have been a notable hieron of Apollo near this city. The 
Apollo, who was worshipped there was, of course, the same god that 
was worshipped at Hierapolis, Ch. III. But ApoUonos-Hieron is a Greek 
name : what was the native name ? It is possible that it was Hyllouala, 
where the hero Hyllos was killed^ and a temple of Apollo was built'. 
Hyllos was especially a Lydian hero ; and, though Stephanus says 
Hyllouala was a demos of Caria, yet that is quite reconcilable with the 
situation of A]X)llonos-Hieron ^. On the hieron see p. 1 79. 

4. The Mysomakedones are mentioned only by Pliny V 120 and 
Ptolemy V a, 15. The former says that they were in the convenlus of 
Ephesos^ and the latter that they were one of the demoi of Mysia. The 
difficulty of reconciling these two statements formerly led me to discredit 
Pliny and to follow Ptolemy {Hist. Geogr. p. 118) * ; but I now see that 
it is quite possible to accept both, if we bear in mind what Strabo says 
p. 628-9 about the interlacing of the bounds of the Lydians and the 
Mysians and the difficulty of distinguishing accurately between them ^. 



^ The difference of accent explains Mythol. II 280. Compare what is said 

the difference as to the first syllable, of the name Hyalos or Eyalos on p. 177. 

Apollonos-Hieron lost the initial a, be- ' I omitted to formaUy quote Ptolemy, 

cause the second syllable bears the leaving my argument rather obscure, 

accent, and the initial syllable is there- M. Bsdetde CkiloniisMacedonuminAsiam 

fore in the weakest position ; but Apol- deductis p. 29 has since discussed the 

Ionia retains it, because in modem Mysomakedones , and, while he rightly 

Greek the form would be ApoUdnya^ rebukes my error, he has not given full 

where the initial syllable bears a second- weight to the passages of Ptolemy and 

ary accent. of Strabo bearing on this point, and his 

'In 1883 Sterrett and I visited argument does not appear to me conclu- 

Bulladan ; bat we were immediately sive. He places the Mysomakedones at 

stopped by the governor, and sent to Bulladan (where we have recognized 

the frontier under charge of a police- Apollonos-Hieron). The passage of 

man. Ptolemy is quoted below. 

' Stephanus quotes from Apollonus ' He explains the reason of this diffi- 

Karika Y thos iwravBa iMnavro *Air($X- culty p. 579; it was not that doubt 

\»¥os, existed as to the individual states, 

* Ptolemy puts Tripolis in Caiia (cp. whether they were Lydian or Mysian ; 

Ch. II § i). Den namen 'YXXog hidten but that one found Lydian states and 

die Alien fur einen L^iacken^ Pans. I Mysian states in the same district. Hence 

35, 6, SchoL IL 24, 616; vgL den Ztis on p. 629 he speaks of them running 

'YXXoff einer Karisehen Inschrift, Bull, d, into one another (napaninToyra tls SK' 

Instit, 1853 p. 143, Preller-Plew Oriech, Xi;Xa). 

2 
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Now Strabo entertains doubts as to whether the Katakekaumene was 
Mysian or Maeonian, but he has no doubts about Philadelpheia : it was 
a city of the Mysians ^. It follows, therefore, that there was a district 
containing Philadelpheia and probably some other places which was 
reckoned by Strabo to Mysia, although separated by the Katakekaumene 
from the mass of Mysia. 

Further, Strabo declares that the long mountain-ridge extending from 
Kelainai to Mykale (which is called in at least part of its extent Messogis) 
is Phrygian on the east, Mysian and Lydian in the centre, Carian and 
Ionian on the west. He therefore understood that a certain district 
extending from this ridge north as &r as Philadelpheia, was inhabited by 
a Mysian people. There must have been some reason why, in a country 
where boundaries were so vag^e, this region should be so positively and 
emphatically reckoned to Mysia; and the reason probably is that the 
people called themselves Mysians^. In this neighbourhood then we 
should look for the Mysomakedones ; and the agreement of Strabo and 
Ptolemy on a point which is at first sight so improbable guarantees its 
correctness. We cannot place the Mysomakedones north of Philadelpheia, 
for it is plain that Philadelpheia was the frontier place of the Mysians, 
and that all beyond it to the north-west towards Sardis was Lydian. We 
must therefore go further south. Again we cannot look for them on the 
south-east in the Kogamis valley ^, for the line of road which connected 
Tripolis with Philadelpheia and Sardis must be considered as belonging 
to the conventus of Sardis; and the Mysomakedones, who went to 
Ephesos for the assizes, must lie west of that road. We must therefore 
look for them due south or south-west of Philadelpheia on a road com- 
municating with Ephesos. This consideration brings us to the Uzum- 
Ovasi (Grape- Valley) and the line of road connecting it with the Cayster 
valley. So far as I can learn, there is no very suitable situation on the 
road for a city except in or close to the Uzum-Ovasi ; and we may there- 
fore expect that the Macedonian colonists were posted on this line of road 
by the Seleucid kings, and that their centre was in the high-lying Uzum- 
Ova. In this position their duty was to guard the lines of communica- 
tion between the Lycos valley on the one side and the Cayster and Hermos 
valleys on the other. Now we have already seen that ApoUonos-Hieron 



^ litra hk \vdovf ilaitf ol Mvaol koi noXis 
^iXadcXi^ta p. 628. 

' This is an excellent example of the 
persistence of different peoples, charac- 
terized by different customs, in the same 
district. So, in one valley at the present 
day, you may find Circassians, Turks, 



Yuruks, and Turkmen dwelling in sepa- 
rate villages, never intermarrying, and 
all retaining their distinct dress and 
manners. See on this subject Ch. I § 13. 
' Pliny calls the river Cogamus, but 
a coin belonging to Mr. Lawson of 
Smyrna reads KOfAMlC. 
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was in the same bishopric with Aetos, and that the latter was a fortress 
guarding a pass which communicated with the Kogamis valley (§ 3). 
Now there exist two roads between the Kogamis valley and the Lycos 
valley, one passing by the Derbent-Boghaz and going straight to Tripolis, 
the other making a detour by the Uzum-Ova and going to Bulladan * 
(ApoUonos-Hieron). There are two reasons that might lead us to take 
Aetos as the mediaeval name of the Uzum-Ova. (i) The name might be 
brought by the Macedonian colonists from their own country, for we find 
a place Aetos on the frontiers of Macedonia and Thrace ^ ; they might 
naturally give this national name to their stronghold. (2) The same 
identification is suggested by the passage of Nicetas p. 539 which men- 
tions Aetos. He says that Frederick Barbarossa made his march from 
Philadelpheia to the Lycos valley by way of Aetos. Nothing happened 
on the march^ so far as is recorded; and apparently the reason why 
Nicetas mentions Aetos is that it was not the usual and direct road by 
Derbent-Boghaz. Nicetas, a native of the Lycos valley, has great weight 
in all topographical questions of that neighbourhood ; and in this case he 
knew that the line of march was unusual and records the fact. 

Tomaschek, however, points out that Aetos is the modem Aidoz, which 
according to Kiepert's map lies east from Derbent-Boghaz on the road 
from the Kogamis valley to Geune ; and this identification must be 
preferred. Barbarossa, as Nicetas implies, took a roundabout route by 
Aidoz in place of the direct path through the Boghaz. I have never 
traversed the district, and cannot speak as to the line of the road ; but 
according to the map such a detour seems quite a possible one. 

In this position, east of the road from Philadelpheia to Tripolis, Aetos 
cannot have been in the conventus of Ephesos, and cannot therefore be 
identified as a fortress of the Macedonian colonists. It is more likely to 
be a fort of the Thracian colonists who are described in § 5. 

The reason now becomes plain why we cannot accept the suggestion 
of M. Radet® that the Mysomakedones were a later Greek colony of 
Mysian and Macedonian soldiers. We find that the population of the 
district was recognized generally as Mysian, though a belt of Lydians 
stretched across the Katakekaumene separating them from the mass of 



M do not mean that this is the only 
road from the Kogamis valley to Bulla- 
dan. There is also a direct communica- 
tion through Derbent-Boghaz. 

'^ Bryen. p. 149. 

' Dr. Buresch has the same idea in 
a paper in Ath, Mitih. 1894 heft I, which 
I have not had the opportunity of read- 



ing owing to accidental delay in trans- 
mission. I saw the paper for a few 
minutes in London, and made one or 
two notes ; but this Appendix has been 
written without the advantage I should 
doubtless have gained from him. No 
one has studied Lydian topography 
bett-er than he. 
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the MysiaD land. This interposed belt of Lydians most be explained as 
lying along the line of the ' Royal Road/ which once connected the 
Lydian capital with the east and was guarded by Lydian settlers along 
part of its course ^. This belt cut oft the southern Mysians ; but the 
latter were still recognized as Mysians in the time of Strabo (and of 
the authority used by Ptolemy)^ and they termed themselves Mysians. 
Moreover it is well known that the Macedonian colonies were all Seleucid ^, 
while Mysian colonists are known only as Fergamenian. A colony con- 
sisting of Macedonian and Mysian colonists is therefore a contradiction 
in terms. The Mysomakedones were a Macedonian colony planted 
by Seleucid kings among this tribe of Mysians, and the term is to be 
compared with Blaundeis-Makedones, Feltenoi-Makedones, Makedones- 
Kadoenoi, and many others. 

The passage in which Ptolemy mentions the Mysomakedones is an 
important one. He enumerates certain tribes as belonging to Great 
Mysia, towards the north the Olympenoi, towards the west the Grimeno- 
thyritai, to whom belongs Trajanopolis, and towards the south the 
Pentademitai, and in an intermediate position the Mysomakedones ^. The 
first two are known, for the Olympenoi are fixed by the Mysian Olympos, 
and the Grimenothyritai inhabited the country near Trajanopolis. The 
Pentademitai must be the population of the southern Banaz-Ova and the 
Tchal-Ova, and this explains Ptolemy's apparent omission of the towns 
of that district. The * Five Demoi ' are then, probably, the Mossyneis, 
Loundeis, Diony80]X)litai, Hyrgaleis, and Motellenoi. We cannot reckon 
Sala among the five, as it is given by Ptolemy as a city of Phrygia ; and 
the inconsistency that Sala should be reckoned to Phrygia and the 
Pentademitai to Mysia is explained by the use of different authorities in 
the two cases ^. 

When the Seleucid domination gave place to the Fergamenian in this 



^ It is however clear that Grimeno- 
thyra was Mysian in origin, according 
to Ptolemy. 

' This is admitted by M. Radet de 
coloniis Macedonum p. 50. 

^ apKTiKotTtpoi fitv 'OXvfinfjvoi, dvafiiKco' 
rcpoi df TpifuvoBvpirai (MSS TptfuvoBov- 
pirai, ypvfKVO^ovpirai), &v corir fj Tpcuavo- 
iroXir, luariftfipiviarfpol dc IIcKradij/Licrat, 
ptTo^v dc MvaopaKedoPts V 2, 1 5. 

* Ptolemy's lists of demoi, e.g. V 2, 15 
and 27, seem to be as a rule derived 
from one authority, a Greek authority, 
while his lists uf cities are in many cases 



founded on some Roman list. He makes 
various errors in using his Roman list, 
and these errors are apparently due in 
some cases to the fact that he took them 
from a map (similar to the ancient 
authority on which the original of the 
Peutinger Table was founded in the 
fourth century), and adapted them badly 
to the divisions of his own map. Pliny, 
on the other hand, who also uses both 
Roman and Greek geographical autho- 
rities, seems to have in various cases 
made extracts from Roman official lists 
of cities. 
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region, the Macedonian colony, firmly attached to the former, could not 
be suffered to remain in sole possession of the two roads from the Cayster 
and the Kogamis towards the Lycos. Especially the road from the 
Kogamis to the Lycos was a necessary element of the Pergamenian 
administration, for it was the chief route from Pergamos towards both 
the Pamphylian coast and the southern part of the plateau. Now we 
never find that the Pergamenian kings destroyed any of the Seleucid 
foundations. Their regular practice seems to have been to neutralize the 
power of the older settlements by making new ones in their own interest ; 
and we may feel confident that they took steps to keep the Derbent- 
Boghaz route in the hands of a special settlement, confining the Mace- 
donians to the Uzum-Ova. On the actual line of the road near the 
north end of the pass we find evidence that a settlement existed, 
see § 5. 

5. Kallat^os, Kallataba. Kallatebos is mentioned by Herodotus 
on the march of Xerxes after crossing the Maeander, and before reaching 
Sardis. This naturally suggests that the Kallatebos lies in the Kogamis 
valley ; and presumption seemed raised to a certainty by Hamilton's 
observation that the tamarisk tree, which gave the inhabitants of Kallatebos 
their staple industry ^, is very abundant in the neighbourhood of Ine-G6l, 
but does not grow in the mountain- passes to the south-east'. These 
facts led me for a long time to believe (on the suggestion of some' scholar 
whom I cannot remember) that Kallatebos was the old name of Phila- 
delpheia ^ ; but I should have done better to follow Hamilton and Kiepert 
in placing Kallatebos simply ' in the neighbourhood of Ine-Gol.' M. Radet 
copied in 1886 an inscription built into a fountain below Baharlar, 
a village near Ine-Gol, which probably contains the name. ItjOvs • • • r^y 
Kal(Tapos \ vl\K\r)^f ixrivds Il]avYJiJLov d', ol xa • • { • • 1 K[aAAarj(i)3oi9 ireliMtia'av, 
The phrase preceding KaAXara/3oi( is uncertain ^ ; but the name is in all 



^ ' Extracting honey (saccharine 
matter) from the tamarisk and wheat' 
Hamilton II 374. Addenda. 

^ I may add that the valley of Tripolis, 
which Xerxes would traverse immedi- 
ately after crossing the Maeander, is 
almost wholly treeless. 

' By a slip of the pen I named Kal- 
latebos instead of Eydrara as the ancient 
name of Hierapolis in my Atitiquitiea of 
Southern Phrygia p. 7 : I was not aware 
till recently that I had made this slip 
(which is 80 manifestly contrary to the 
simple and plain statement of Herodo- 



tus). When I read the inferences which 
M. Radet draws from it in his Lydie et 
le Monde Grec p. 314, I thought at first 
that he was the victim of some strange 
hallucination about my view (for he gives 
no reference), until I found out my 
former slip. (On p. 15, 1. 7, of the same 
paper I have said 'west' instead of 
' east * ; but I hope this slip will not lead 
any of my critics to condemn me for 
putting Brioula west of Mastaura.) 

* M. Radet says la restitution ol kotch- 
Koi 01 cV K. est trop longue ; his alterna- 
tive suggestion ol Kapts ol iv K. seems 
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probability correctly restored. The text of the foUowing lioes is not 
certain ^. 

M. Radet takes Kallataboi as the name ; but perhaps Kallataba is more 
probable, for that variation in the termination is common in names 
ending in 'V<tos and -(ra. He quotes Kavorpioiw^ KiX)3uu/oi, Moonyrot, as 
examples justifying KoAAcira^ot ; but these are in my opinion ethnics^ and 
not names of towns. Kd^ot is, perhaps^ the only parallel. 

As is shown in M. Radet's instructive study, the Anatolian katoikiai 
are to be generaUy understood as settlements of colonists. Now we have 
already concluded that a colony of mercenaries (rpiiXct;) was planted by 
the Pergamenian kings to command the pass across the Derbent-Boghaz, 
and we now find the inscription of these katoikoi (if M. Radet's restoration 
be a possible one) at the entrance to the pass. Here then we shall 
provisionally place Tralla^, understanding that the soldiers were settled 
in the territory of the ancient Kallataba and that this is the reason of the 
disappearance of the latter name from subsequent history. Tralla then 
was a Pergamenian counterpoise to the Seleucid Mysomakedones, and 
Sala to the Blaundeis-Makedones. See p. 179 f. 

The Thracian name in the following inscription may probably be due 
to the introduction of this Thracian element into the Kogamis valley, 
['Aprje/xidcapa WKovrUtiVos^ [y^v]r] h\ [A]€i;5otnro/[)€(U9, \CLlp€ ^. 



both inadmissible in itself (see § 4 of 
this Appendix) and too long for the 
space ; and till the entire phrase is 
restored we cannot say that K[aXXar]d- 
fiois is quite certain. But my former 
suggestion ol Ka[To]cie[o{)yr€ff 'Pa>/z]a[r]o( is 

quite impossible. It appeared in M. S. 
Keinach's Chronique d* Orient ; and was 
a mere hasty suggestion, which ought 
not to have been made. Perhaps the 
stone may have been of such a shape 
that the second or third line was longer 
than the others, which would permit 
M. Radet*s first suggestion kAtoikoi, 

^ M. Radet .himself says about his 
suggested text, * av^pa est plus que 
douteux: vfulv produit une anacoluthe 
dificUement admissible; peut-Stre ee moty 
tnal lu^' &c. A second copy of a difficult 
text almost always reveals more than 
the first; and I wrote to M. Reinach 
'hoping to draw the attention of the 
pupils of the Ecole d'Athenes (to whom 
alone we can now look for systematic 
exploration in Asia Minor; to this im- 



portant inscription.* But my letter was 
very long ; M. Reinach only inserted in 
his Chronique a brief risumi of it. I re- 
gret exceedingly that some expressions 
were such as to wound M. Radet ; but 
I believe that, if my words had appeared 
in their entirety, they would have had 
a different appearance. I still possess 
the original MS. letter (returned to me 
by M. Reinach); and it begins *the 
situation assigned to Kallatebos is very 
probable.' I hope that M. Radet may 
have the opportunity of re-examining 
the stone himself. 

' Perhaps however it would be better 
to place Tralla at Aidoz, understanding 
that the Thracian mercenaries gave the 
Thraco-Illyrian name Aetos to their 
fortress. Probably an exploration of 
Aidoz might show that it commands 
the pass. In that case the territory 
assigned to these colonists would extend 
from Baharlar to Aidoz, which is quite 
a probable estimate. 

^ It is published very incorrectly 
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6. Philadelpheia changed its name for a short time to Neocaesareia ; 
and coins were struck under this name under Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius. They were formerly attributed to Neocaesareia of Pontus ; 
but the names of municipal magistrates on them prove that they belong 
to some Asian city, and M. Imhoof-Blumer informs me by letter that he 
has definite evidence to refer them to Philadelpheia *. The name Neo- 
caesareia occurs in an inscription of Antiocheia on the Maeander, recently 
published by Drs. Kubitschek and Reichel^, where it must denote an 
Asian city, obviously Philadelpheia. 

Strabo assigns Philadelpheia to Mysia^, and it must therefore have 
been in a country where the population reckoned themselves to be 
Mysians. But the name shows that it was refoimded as a Pergamenian 
city by Attains Philadelphus ; and we may attribute to these colonists 
the introduction of Thracian names, such as appear in the inscription 
quoted on p. 200. 



APPENDIX IV. 



THE SULLAN ERA. 



The view stated in my HUt. Geogr. p. 452 (cp. p. 442) that the use of 
the Sullan era (of which the first year was 85-4 B.C.) was confined to the 
upper country, i.e. Phrygia and Eastern Lydia, has not found favour. 
But the matter is one of fact, and not of argument as to what is probable 
or improbable. None of those who dissent from my view have brought 
the decisive argument against it, by quoting a case where it fails ; and, 
as far as the existing evidence goes, the fact is as I have stated : in the 
upper country the era is extraordinarily common, and no other has been 
found. In the Lydian coast- valleys, other eras were in use; but no 
example of this era can be proved *. Thus in the coast- valleys we find 



Smym. Mous. no. Kff. It is now in 
a collection at Philadelpheia ; but there 
seems to be no record whether it was 
found in the town, or brought from some 
place in the district. 

^ See also his GM p. 772. His letter 
was written in 1892. Dr. Buresch has 
independently reached the same con- 
clusion as Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, see Ath, 
Miith. 1894 heft I. 



' See their Berichf in Anzeiger Wien 
Akad. 

^ HiTo, de Aviovg (Itriv oi Mwrol koi ir6\ig 
^iXadcX<f)C{a p. 628. 

* The Sullan era pet-hapa occurs once 
at Sardis Eaibel Epigr. ex lapp. 322, but 
the text belongs to Maeonia CIG 3440 ; 
once certainly at Philadelpheia Mou8. Sm, 
no. vyy', but the stone has been carried 
thither from Aizanoi (Wadd. 980). Near 
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three eases of the Actian era, one quoted p. 199 at Tralla^, one at Phila- 
delpheia [TVochemchr, f, Kla^^, PhiloL 1891 p. 1242, 1892 p. 22), and 
perhaps one in the Kaystros valley (Bnresch Ath, MittL 1894 p. 125, Ber. 
Sachs, Geselhch. 1892 p. 48 f, Eubitschek-Reichel Wien. Akad, Am. Nov. 
1893 p. 9). 

It seems doubtful whether my critics have understood my position. 
Dr. Kubitschek (Pauly's Beal^Encj/cL s.v. Aera I p. 638) brings as ail- 
ments against me cases of the Sullan era at Trajanopolis and Diokleia ; 
but these are in the strictest agreement with my statements One 
example quoted by him would be clear against me, if his interpretation 
is correct, an inscription of Teira dedicated to M. Aurelius Antoninus in 
the year 261, which gives on the Sullan era a.d. 176-7. But it seems 
quite possible that this city, like many in Syria, &c.^ would prefer to 
date by the era of Caesar s triumph 48 b. c, so that the inscription was 
dedicated in a.d. 213 to Caraealla. I see no reason to retract my 
statement (save in one respect, see below). Dr. Kubitschek says that 
I made my statement without proof. But I merely stated a fact : 
I have not found this era used beyond the area stated^ and I now 
suspect that I allowed perhaps even too wide an area. 

Why (my critics ask) should there be a special era used in Upper 
Lydia and Phrygia ? I am not bovmd to explain that : I have shown 
that four different eras at least were used in different parts of Asia ; and 
that fact cannot be denied ; but it is not incumbent on me also to show 
why certain districts preferred the Actian era, and others the Asian 
133 B.C. But it seems easy and natural to suppose that Sulla (or perhaps 
still more his pro-quaestor Lucullus) made far more changes in the upper 
country than in the coast-valleys. Moreover Phrygia Magna at least 
was precluded from using the Asian era 133, for it belonged to the Pontic 
kings long after that year ^. 



Thyateira occur various dated inscrip- 
tions (Radet BCH 1887 pp. 470-2, 
450-1), but their era remains uncertain. 
In nos. 10, II, p. 450-1, either the tran- 
scription or the copy must be modified. 
Accepting as correct M. Radet*s copy 
I should read 10 trov(i) pytj and 11 
eTov{£) (Tyt) ; M. Radet on the other hand 
changes his copy in his transcnption 
of 10, and his text makes the era 85-4 
impossible, while my reading leaves it 
possible and even probable. The form 
€TOY, indeed, is elsewhere unknown 
to me ; but variations are common 



in dating; and M. Radet *s reading 
of 1 1 (Aur. Apollonides, anno 98) is not 
likely. 

^ Unless it ought to be dated from 
48 B. c, see next paragraph. 

^ The era ' is confined to Phrygia and 
the eastern parts of Lydia.' 

' In every eastern province where 
dates are frequent numerous eras were 
in use. Why should we assume that 
every uncertain era in Asia is the 
Sullan ? It would be more scientific to 
take district by district, and seek in 
each for some determining inscription. 
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But the following theory is worth testing, and is now stated by me 
only to be tested and not as a principle on which any reasoning can be 
founded, — no states reckoned by the era whose first year was 85-4 B.C. 
except those which were either brought into the province or in some way 
remodelled in their administration in the summer of 84 ; and these states 
seem to be (i) the conventu9 of Apameia^ Synnada and Philomelion; 
[2) perhaps Apollonia on the Rhyndaeos, which had a strong Bithynian 
connexion and was afterwards added to Bithynia, and which therefore 
was perhapa first included in Asia by Sulla*; (3) the Cibyratic district, 
which was incorporated by Murena, might justly have used the Sullan 
era, but it adopted the era of a. d. 25 ; (4) perhaps the Katakekaumene, 
where an era which has hitherto been assumed by all (including myself) 
to be the Sullan was widely used : this will receive careful examination 
in a future chapter; at present I may say that, while most of the 
inscriptions are inconclusive (though several suit the Sullan era), the 
following seem to me to disprove the Sullan era (i) Mous. Sm, no. r^ic' 
anno 215, dedication by Aur. Trophime : this requires a later date than 
1 30- 1 A.D. (Sullan era); (2) Mou^. Sm. Tiih\ anno 169, dedication by 
P. Aelius Theogenes : this calls for a later date than 84-5 a.d. * 

The era of the province Asia, properly speaking, was 133 B.C. ; and 
this era was used on cistophori struck at Ephesos, Tralleis, Laodiceia, &c., 
and was therefore widely employed in the coast- valleys '. Further the era 
133 B. c. was probably used at Themisonion ; Laodiceia is not known to have 
used any other era than 133 B.C. or 123 a.d. ; dates are not frequent in 
the conventvs of Cibyra, but the era a. d. 25 was widely used around that 
city. On the other hand, as soon as we enter the Apamean conventu9 at 
Keretapa and in Tchal-Ova, the Sullan era is found. 



^ This is suggested to me by Prof. 
Mommsen as a possibility. 

' Perhaps the Katakekaumene dated 
like Philadelphcia. Dr. Eubitschek has 
assumed (p. 639) that Phikulelpheia 
used the Sullan era, but the case is now 
decided against him, and Dr. Buresch 
has proved that Philadelpheia used the 
Actian era. Moreover the inscription, 
dated by Eubitschek in A. D. 288, suits 
a. D. 341 better. See Id(ms. Sm. v^s' 
{€TOvs Toy nrjvhs Aciov ^ hf^f^ 'A<l>podii' 
rrjs). 

•^ Why M. Th. Reinach Bev. Et. Ch\ 
1893 p. 161 should declare that the era 
85-4 was used at lasos, I fiul to see. 
There is not the slightest analogy be- 



tween the inscriptions of lasos, and 
those which use the Lydo-E^rygian 
era; and as they contain nothing de- 
cisive we ought to be guided by the 
analogy of districts nearer lasos. The 
era at lasos is more likely to be 133 B.c. 
or 48 or 31 B. c, which were used in 
nearer regions. In favour of the latter 
the inscription given in Aih. Mitth. 1889 
p. 107 may be quoted, Kaiaapot Nikitc 
the same phrase is used in an inscrip- 
tion dated by Caesar*s era App. Ill § 5. 
This reason is &r from conclusive, but 
it furnishes at least a presumption in 
favour of the lasian era as 31 or 48 b.c. ; 
but 133 B. c. is on other grounds perhaps 
more probable. 
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I shall be glad to be corrected by any critic. The subject is obscure ; 
but, if it is investigated methodically without a foregone conclusion in 
favour of one era, some important results may yet be discovered. I have 
no prejudice in favour of the view I have stated ; and I do not venture 
to draw any inferences from it. 

One point more remains : what was the day of the * New Year ' in the 
Lydo-Phrygian calendar ? In the Asian calendar, as used in the coast- 
valleys, New Year's Day was 23 Sept., IX Kal. Octob. Was the Lydo- 
Phrygian usage similar ? I would suggest that, before we answer in the 
affirmative, we should consider whether i Aug. may not perhaps be right ^ 
It will be convenient to compare the two systems in a table — 



TheUmth 


in the Asian system 


runs 






in the supposed LydO'Phrygian 
system is 


I Dios 


as Sept. to 


33 Oct. containing 31 days 


August containing 31 days 


a Apellaios 


34 Oct. „ 


33 Nov. 


ii 


30 




September „ 


30 11 


3 Audna 


a3 Nov. „ 


33 Dec. 


11 


31 




October „ 


31 11 


4 Peritiofi 


a4 Dec. „ 


33 Jan. 


»f 


31 




November „ 


30 11 


5 Dystros 


a4 Jan. „ 


aoFeb. 


M 


38 




December „ 


31 11 


6 Xanthos 


a I Feb. „ 


33 March 


19 


31 




January „ 


31 11 


7 Artemisios 


a4 March „ 


33 AprU 


>> 


30 




February „ 


38 ,, 


8 Daisios 


33 April ,, 


33 May 


>> 


31 




March „ 


31 11 


9 Panemos 


34 May „ 


33 June 


»» 


30 




April „ 


30 11 


10 Looe 


a3 June „ 


33 July 


11 


31 




May „ 


31 ,1 


II Gorpiai 


34 July „ 


33 Aug. 


19 


31 




June „ 


30 11 


I a Hyporberetaios 


34 Aug. „ 


33 Sept. 


f1 


30 




July „ 


31 11 



I have tried the following tests ; some are indecisive ; but these may 
suggest to critics others which I have not observed. 

(i) As was pointed out by M. Waddington on no. 980, the first year 
of the Sullan era had begun before Aug. 31, B.C. 85. 

(2) The fifth month of the Lydo-Phrygian year had at least 30 
days, CIG 3896 (recopied by me in 1884). This suits the supposed Lydo- 
Phrygian year, but not the Asian system. 

(3) The proconsul Paullus Fabius Maximus c. 6 B.C. seems to have tried 
to introduce the Asian year at Apameia and Eumeneia (and probably in 
the whole of Phrygia), as we see from fragmentary inscriptions CIG 3957, 
Aik. Mitth. XVI pp. 235, 283, BCH 1893 p. 315. In one part of the 
monument at Apameia which commemorated this attempt, a list of 
months with their duration was given. The eleventh and twelfth months 
are marked with 30 and 31 days respectively; now in the Asian year 
these months had 31 and 30 days. Is this public inscription wrong on 



' In Hist, Geogr. p. 442 I wrongly that a loyal year must begin either on 
suggested i July. I ought to have seen i August or on 23 Sept. 
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such an important point, or did Fabius modify the Asian year to suit the 
local usage ^ ? 

(4) Dios had 31 days^, which suits either view; and moreover it is 
more probable that the inscription lies beyond the sphere of the Lydo- 
Phrygian era. 

(5) 6 Daisies was styled Sebaste (Wadd. 1676), i.e. it was a feast day 
of Augustus. This suits either view : in the usual view it is a8 April, 
on which day Augustus dedicated the Temple of Peace : in the latter it is 
6 March, when Augustus assumed the title PotUifex Maxima. Both are 
holidays in the Calendar. 

(6) Daisies had at least 30 days, which suits either view ^. 

(7) Hyperberetaios had at least 30 days, which suits either view Mous. 
Stn, no. Tif . 

I am not insisting on a theory; but quoting facts, which must be 
explained before we can say that the subject is fully understood. It is 
important that in this obscure subject every step should be carefully 
scrutinized, and nothing should be assumed. 

APPENDIX V. 

hierocleb'b lydian list. 

In my Historical Geography ^ it is argued that numerous difficulties in 
Hierocles*s lists are easily explicable on the supposition (advanced by 
Wesseling, and rejected by all recent scholars) that he founded his work 
on a list of bishoprics, which he adapted freely for his own special 
purpose. My chief line of argument was that many of the cities which 
he omits are such as would also be omitted in a list of bishoprics. 
I found in Lydia an exception, and concluded that in this province * the 
connexion between Hierocles and the ecclesiastical lists is not nearly 
so close, if it does exist, as in Asia/ Hierocles omits Sala, Blaundos, 
Stratonicea, Daldis, and Hyrkanoi ; and I erred in attempting to explain 
the omission as due to a fault in MSS. I shall now show ground 
for thinking that some at least of these five were likely to be omitted 



^ If there is an error, it is more intel- 
ligible on the supposition that the 
engraver put numbers which he was 
familiar with in local usage. If there 
is no error, then there must be some 
reason for varying from the regular 
Asian year. 

2 See BCH 1887 p. 472, where a 
slight correction is needed : read 



yaiiyoi) Atiov [X]a'. 

' See the much-discussed inscription 
of Koloe, found in Eara-Tash district, 
and now in Eoula. Wagener read A 
(first day); but I copied the text in 188 1 
and again in 1884 (investigating this 
point carefully), and A also is rightly 
read in MotM. Sm. no. avC^ Perhaps (6) 
and (7) are outside the Sullan area. 
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in a list of bishoprics^ because they were included in the same 
bishoprics with other cities. In proportion as this is made probable^ 
the dependence of Hierocles on an ecclesiastical authority is also 
made probable. 

(i) The imion of Sala and Tralla in a single bishopric was already 
suggested in Hiiit. Geogr. p. ia2^. 

(2) Blaundos and Mesotimolos are united in Notitia XIII. The 
other Notitiae mention them side by side except the Nova Tactica which 
gives Blaundos and omits Mesotimolos, and X which gives Mesotimolos 
and omits Blaundos. 

(3) Stratonikaia is omitted by YIII and De Boor's Notitia (the two 
earliest forms we possess for Lydia), also by XIII. In X the proper 
text is^ as I think^ 6 'SirparoviKtias iJToi KaXivbov rjroi [Najxepao-^wv (where 

Parthey makes a new bishopric ^roi Kfpaaiaiv), The close proximity 

of all three is established^ and the Notitiae regularly put Stratonikaia and 
Nakrasa (Kerasa Bi^t. Geogr, p. 1 26) side by side. It is^ however^ certain 
that in the fifth century Stratonikaia and Nakrasa had separate bishops. 

(4) Daldis is omitted by YIII. It is placed next Hierocaesareia in all 
Notitiae except XXIII which gives it between ApoUonis and Attaleia. 
The situation has been discussed in Ch. Y § 1 1. A union with ApoUonos- 
Hieron is suggested there ; but in the fifth century certainly they were 
separate. 

(5) Hyrkanoi and Mostenoi were certainly close beside one another and 
closely connected with each other [Hist. Geogr, p. 1 24). They are both 
mentioned in all Notitiae^ side by side ; but there can be no doubt that in 
the fifth century they were separate bishoprics. 

The theory which I have suggested, therefore, cannot be accepted in our 
present state of knowledge. But I think that the principle is worth 
investigation, as I believe that it will yet be found to explain many 
difficulties and to be of great importance. But evidence is too scanty at 
present. 

In Phrygia we find that, if Hierocles^s authority was an ecclesiastical 
list, it must have been one in which the double bishoprics were expressed 
in full detail, whereas in Lydia he used one in which the double bishoprics 
were described by the name of one city only. It is quite certain that both 
methods of naming occur in the Notitiae ; but the briefer style is much 
commoner. It is also certain that some Notitiae have erroneously divided 
double bishoprics and given them as two separate bishoprics. Prakana and 



' In the lists of Cone. Nicaen. II a. d. as bishop of Satala. Michael TpoXXi^r 
'jZj we find Stephanus 2aXo>y, who is once appears as SroXXi^f, which may be 
taken by Le Quien (and I think rightly) an alteration of 2aXXi^. 
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Diocaesareia of Isauria appear thus in De Boor's Notitia ; and Prymnessos- 
Akroenos is probably another example \ There were therefore in exist- 
ence lists in which the doable bishoprics were fully named ; and it is my 
hypothesis that Hierocles's authorities varied in the different provinces. 
He had a much better list in Phrygia Pacatiana than in Lydia. In some 
provinces, e. g. Hellespontus and Bithynia, he possessed knowledge beyond 
what could be found in a mere Notitia, while in others, e. g. Isauria and 
Pontus^ he was slavishly dependent on them. The hypothesis that he 
used an official list of cities, arranged according to administrative purposes^ 
is wholly inadequate to explain the facts. It ought to disappear from 
works on the subject ; but so long as the existing low standard of know- 
ledge about Asia Minor continues, it is likely to hold its ground on 
Parthey's authority. Whether the theory held by Wesseling (in support 
of which I have advanced some arguments) be right or not, the idea that 
Hierocles took a complete official list of all the cities and cut out a number 
of them seems to me simply foolish : it explains the incompleteness of 
the lists by saying that Hierocles chose to make his lists incomplete. 



APPENDIX VI. 

BISHOPS OF ATTOUDA AND TRAPEZ0P0LI8. 

1. Attouda. 

Hermolaus Attydeonmi Cane, Ephe9. 431. 
Symmachus *krih<Av absent from Cone, Chalced, 451. 
Stephanus ^krvhov Cone, Quinisext. 692. 
Nicetas 'Aroi;da)v Cone, 879. 
Arsenius 'ArevbiAv Cone. 879. 

2. Trapezopolis. 

1. Hierophilus was transferred from Trapezopolis to Plotinopolis 

probably during the fourth century [Socr. HE VII 36). 

2. Asclepiades 1^9 Kara TpaitfCovTroXw iKKKtia-ias 431. 

3. Joannes Cone, CAaleed, 451. 

4. Eugenius TrJAcoif TpaircC&v Cone, QuinUext, 692. 

5. Zacharias Cone, Nieaen, II 787. 

6. Leo Cane, Phot, 879. 



* Ei8t, Qeogr, p. 139. 



CHAPTER VI 

COLOSSAI AND THE ROADS TO THE EAST 

§ 1. Situation and Scenery p. 208. §2. People and State of Colossai p. 212. 
§3. Ehonai p. 213. §4. St. Michael of Ehonai p. 214. §5. The Phiyg^ian 
Tripolia p. 216. § 6. The Eastern Highway p. 217. § 7. The Byzantine Road 
to the East p. 219. § 8. The Sihlianoi p. 221. § 9. The Theme of Ehoma 
p. 226. § 10. Lampe p. 227. § 11. Eharax and Graos Gala p. 228. § 12. 
Sanaos p. 230. § 13. The Lake of Anava p. 230. 

Appendices: I. Inscriptions of the Siblian Country p. 232. II. Bishops of 
Siblia and the Phrygian Tripolis p. 233. 

§ 1. Situation and Scenery. Colossai occupied the sloping glen 
of the upper Lycos (Ch. I § 3), from which M. Eadmos rises so steep 
on the south that it seems almost to overhang the level bottom of the 
glen. On the north broken hilly ground forms the transition from 
the level valley to the mountain-rim of the plateau. The part of the 
plateau which presses from the north on the upper end of the Lycos 
valley is the Baklan-Ova, the territory of the ancient Lounda. The 
highest point of the ridge that bounds the plateau, forming a continu- 
ation of the MoBsyna mountains, is now called Belevi-Dagh. The 
main road that connects the Lycos valley with the Baklan-Ova passes 
north of it after crossing the hilly ground on the west ; but a shorter 
path ascends sharply from the eastern end of the glen northwards 
by Ala-Kurt to Denizler. Nearly at the same point another path 
leads up eastwards by the easy pass of Omos-Oala to the plain of 
Sanaos, with its salt lake, one of the lowest parts of the central 
plateau: this was the line of the great Eastern Highway. The 
Colossian glen is about 1,100 feet above sea-level at its western end, 
and 1,700 at its eastern end ; while Eadmos rises to about 7,000 feet. 
At the eastern end of the glen, overhanging the Eastern Highway 
on the south, is Sivri-Dagh, Pointed-Mount, whose name properly 
describes its conical peak. It is a prominent and beautiful point, 
which the traveller will recognize at his first glance over the valley. 

Colossai was situated on the south bank of the Lycos, on a rising 
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ground that overhangs the river, at the point where it enters a deep 
and picturesque gorge, piercing the low broad ridge between the 
upper and the lower shelf of the Lycos valley (Ch. I § 3) ^ The 
fortified acropolis was on the south bank ; but the buildings and 
tombs extended far on to the north bank ; and thus the gorge literally 
begins inside the city. Colossal was at one time the great city of 
south-western Phrygia, lying on the easy trade-route from Sardis to 
Eelainai (the later Apameia) and the southern part of the plateau 
in general. The change of road-system, and the foundation of Lao- 
diceia proved its ruin. Though situated on the Eastern Highway, 
it was so near Laodiceia (11 miles distant), that both could not live 
on the trade of the road ; and the situation of Laodiceia, as we have 
seen, was far more advantageous. Colossal had not, like Hierapolis, 
any great natural advantages to ensure its prosperity. It derived 
some importance from its fine wool ^ which rivalled that of Laodiceia ; 
and it retained municipal independence. But whereas Colossal was 
* a great city of Phrygia ' in B.C. 480, and * a populous city, prosperous 
and great' in 401, it decayed in proportion as Laodiceia prospered. 
Li the time of Strabo it was * a small town ' (nSXiafia p. 576). Pliny 
mentions it in a list of oppida cdeberriviai but his list, which includes 
Celaenae, Andria, Carina, and other cities which had ceased to exist 
long before his time, is really an historical retrospect. He previously 
had given a list of all the important places, and he now adds, ^ besides 
those already mentioned * {pvdeter Jam dicta), a list of historically 
important names ^. Its coinage, struck solely under the Empire, is 
scanty and uninteresting, and it almost disappears from history. 
Christianity alone has preserved its memory in the Roman period. 
One of the most interesting questions in regard to Colossal^ turns 



^ The gorge is about 2 J miles long: onegivenbyLightfootCo/os^iansp. i6n, 

its breadth varies during a considerable which does not account for the descrip- 

part of its length between 150 and 250 tion celeberrima. For Conium in Pliny's 

feet : the height of the perpendicular list probably Iconium should be read 

rock walls is 60 feet or more. with some MSS. Pliny supposed this 

^ The colour of the wool was called Phrygian Iconium to be different from 
from the city colossinus. According to the Lycaonian Iconium ; but he mis- 
Pliny XXI 51, the flower of the cycZam^ understood his authority, probably an 
was colo89inu8y and this flower is gene- old Greek work which gave Iconium its 
rally said to be purple. Strabo evidently original character as a city of Phrygia 
refers to a natural colour ; and we must (see Church in R, Emp, p. 37 f). 
suppose that it was a very dark purple, * The question is treated more fully 
approximating to the black of Lao- in Ch. XIX of my Church in the Roman 
diceia. Empire. 

^ This explanation differs from the 
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upon Herodotus's description of the gorge through which the Lycos 
flows from the upper to the lower valley. According to Herodotus, 
the Lycos falls into a chasm within the city and disappears from 
view ; and then at a distance of about five stadia reappears and flows 
to join the Maeander ^. 

I must refer the reader to M. Weber s clear description of the gorge, 
and agree with his opinion' that there is no probability that the Lycos 
ever during any historical period^ flowed through an underground 
chasm five stadia long in this part of its course. In that case, 
Herodotus's description is not strictly accurate. I can only repeat 
what I have said years ago : Herodotus had never seen either Colosssd 
or Kelainai, but depended on the accounts of tiuders who came down 
the Maeander valley to the coast. None of the descriptions that he 
gives of places or monuments away from the coast in Asia Minor will 
stand minute inspection : all bear the stamp of second-hand informa- 
tion, valuable indeed, but blurred. 

Next let us turn to a writer who speaks as an eye-witness, viz. 
Strabo ; and we find that everything he says is clear and true to the 
facts of the present day : he spends some time on the marvels of the 
Lycos valley, and about the river he says that 'flowing for the greater 
part of its course underground, it thereafter appears to view and joins 
the other rivers' (Maeander, Eadmos, Eapros). This can only mean 
that the Lycos flows for more than %o miles underground^, then 
appears above ground, and flows towards the Eadmos and the Mae- 
ander. It diflers entirely from Herodotus's statement that the Lycos, 
in the middle of its course of about 20 miles, disappears in a chasm 
and reappears after five stades. Now Strabo's account is precisely 
that which the natives now give. According to them the real source 
of the Lycos is in the lake of Anava, on the higher plain to the east, 



^ €¥ TQ Amos noTOfi^s (£ xatTfUL yris 
iaPaKKciP a<^Miyi^crai, ?9rcira dia crrabwp 
o>f nfVT€ fwXitrrd kji ava(f>aiv6fityog iKditol 
Koi o^os €S TOP Maiavhpop VII 30. Five 
stadia is not an unfair estimate of the 
length of the narrowest part of the 
gorge. 

' I clung for some time after my second 
visit to Colossai in 1891 to a theoiy 
more favourable to Herodotus (see letter 
in Athenaeum Aug. 15, 1891); but the 
facts are too clear, and my theory (which 
was never actually stated in print) must 
yield to M. Webor's simple statement 



of facts, Ath. Mink. 1 891 p. 195 f. I there- 
fore have recurred to the opinion gained 
at my first visit to Colossai in 1881, and 
published in 1886 in my Antiquities of 
Southern Phrygia. 

• t6 ttXcov d* o^os wiri y^ff pints cm-' 
avaxir^as trvvrnttrtv kt\. p. 578. The 
Lycos has a clear and marked course 
of more than 20 miles with a g^od 
volume of water all that distance. He 
also speaks of t6 ndKvrptjTOV rrjs x^^P^'^y 
referring not merely to the Lycos, but 
also to the Cadmos Ch. II § 2 and the 
Chrysorrhoas Ch. Ill § 2. 
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just as the real source of the Maeander is in the lake and fountains 
of Aurocrene on the plateau behind Kelainai. The Lycos appears 
after its underground course at several points. One is a small deep 
marshy lake, called a duden^y fed by abundant springs. Another 
is near Dei*e-Keui, where the stream issues from beneath the rock ; 
and, when Hamilton I p. 507 penetrated further up a chasm above 
its exit, ' the sound of a subterranean river rushing along a narrow 
bed or tumbling over precipices . . . was distinctly heard.' 

Now there are united in Herodotus's account two points, (i) within 
the very city of Colossai the Lycos enters a deep cleft in the ground : 
(2) the Lycos issues from an underground channel and flows to the 
Maeander. Each point is true, and each is stated by the eye-witness^ 
Sti^abo ; it is only the union of the two by Herodotus that is incorrect. 
This is characteristic of the faithful repeater of evidence at second- 
hand : his details are given literally as he heard them, but the total 
effect produced by the union of the details in a formal description 
is incorrect. 

The only other authority which is worth quoting on this subject 
is the passage of Pliny, where he says that the Lycos is one of those 
rivers which go under the earth and again come forth ^. But here 
again we have the account of one who was not an eye-witness, but 
reproduced in abbreviated form the accounts of others. There is 
every probability that Pliny thought of a river which disappeared 
beneath the earth at a point during its course and reappeared again 
at some distance further on ; but it is also clear that an account like 
that of Strabo might naturally suggest such an idea to the mind of 
a reader who had not seen the actual localities. The one point that 
we can regard as assured is that the Lycos was considered to be 
a river flowing for some distance underground and then coming forth 
to the surface \ 



^ Duden (like KardfioBpov) denoteR 
either end of the underground channel 
of a river, where the river either dis- 
appears or reappears, and it also de- 
notes the underground channel as a 
whole. This Duden lies on the north 
of the railway, immediately east of the 
station Eodja-Bash, Big-Head-Source. 

^ NH II 225 Subeunt terras rursus- 
que redduntur Lycus in Asia, Erasinus 
in Argolica, Tigris in Mesopotamia. 

' None of the other references to the 
natural features of Colossai seem to 



have any independent value ; they seem 
to be mere inferences drawn by persons 
who had no actual knowledge of the 
localities. The preceding account is 
written after long and dispassionate 
consideration of everything that has 
been said on the subject by M. Bonnet 
(Narratio de mirac, Chonis patrato p. 
XXX f),' M. Duchesne {BuU. Cnt. 1890 
p. 441 f, 1893 p. 164), M. Weber 1. Cn 
Hamilton 1 508, Arundel {Seven Churches 
p. 64), and Laborde. See § 4. 
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§ 2. People and State. As to the population, the foundation, 
and the earliest constitution of Colossai, we have no evidence. The 
process whereby it was changed from a Phrygian to a Greek city 
is also unknown. The change may have been produced suddenly 
by a refoundation and colonization by some of the Greek kings 
(though there is not the slightest evidence ^ that this occurred), or, 
as is more probable, it may have come about gradually through the 
spread of Greek education, the example of Greek cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the growth of Greek feeling in the city. 

One inscription^ which unfortunately is defective and of uncertain 
date, gives a list of offices filled by a distinguished citizen of Colossai : 
it includes strategos, agoranomos, bovlarck, grarnmuxievs^ tamias, 
ephebarck, eirenarchy Twmophylax, paraphylax, superintendent of 
the distribution of oil (this duty was ordinarily performed by the 
gymnasiarch ; probably Colossai had no gyninasiuTri)^ superintendent 
of works, superintendent of the public estates, ekdikos. Most of these 
offices are described under Laodiceia. The boularchos, or leader of the 
senate, is probably only an honorary term, denoting the first on the 
list of senators (princepa senatvs) ^ ; but he may perhaps have been 
an official in the municipal senate of the Greek type. The ehdikos 
mentioned by Pliny {ad Traj. no) at Amisos in a.d. 112 was, as 
Mr. Hardy says, * a public prosecutor in financial matters ^ ' ; but it 
is doubtful whether ekdikoi were usual in Asia so early as that. In 
the later centuries they became very important, representing in their 
city the central authority judging cases below a certain amount, and 
performing other duties. But the term underwent great change of 
meaning; and its sense must always be estimated according to the 
period when it is used. 

Coins mention both Archon^ and Grammateus as magistrates 
(Ch. II § 17). Little that is characteristic occurs on the coins, which 
are not common. The Ephesian Artemis and the Laodicean Zeus are 
the most frequent types. 

The origin of the name is unknown. A connexion with Eoloe, 
the name of a lake beside Sardis and of a city in the upper Eayster 
valley (now called Keles) ^, is probable. The form of the name seems 



^ Had there been any colony planted Arrian Diss, Epict. Ill 7, 19, and Ditten- 

by a Greek king, the name of the city berger SylL Inscr. Gr, no. 246). 

would probably have been altered. ' Waddington's note on this Colossian 

* Similarly as M. Th. Reinach re- inscription, 1693 b, and on 11 76. 

marks, the Ephebarch is merely a title * M. Waddington quotes an archon 

like princeps juventtUis, and not an office KEPAAC in his Voyage Numism, p. 20. 

(22^.^^. GV. 1893 p. 162, where he quotes ^Inscriptions of this city, as for- 
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to have been grecized to suggest a derivation from KoXoaaJ? ; but the 
form KoXaa-a-ai which became common in later time^ is probably 
a truer representation of the Phrygian word. The ethnic was among 
the more educated KoXoa-a-rjpo?, but the more illiterate fonn KoXacr- 
aa€V9 has the appearance of being nearer the native form. 

§ 8. Khonai. The territory of Colossal rose to importance again 
under the Byzantine Empire. When hordes of Sassanians or Saracens 
were ravaging the country, when every valley and glen north of 
Taurus was in constant dread of sudden attack, a suitable fortress 
was found at Khonai, three miles S.S.E. from Colossal. Neither Colos- 
sal nor Laodiceia was safe. Both requii*ed careful fortification, good 
garrisons and well-trained vigilant officers ; but in the disorganization 
of the Empire during the seventh century none of these existed. But, 
whereas a raid was constantly to be dreaded, there was no risk of 
a formal siege from the loose Saracen armies ; and accordingly the 
safest stronghold was one on a lofty rock, which was proof against 
an assault, though incapable of being provisioned against a long siege. 
The castle of Khonai was built perhaps by Justinian ^, as part of his 
general scheme of defence; but long after his time the centre of 
population continued at the convenient situation of Colossal. In the 
seventh or eighth century, however, the population gradually moved 
away to a new situation on a shelf right under the castle, high above 
the plain. In A.D. 787 at Cone. Nicaen. 11, the bishop bore the double 
title YovovvTos ^ iJToi KoXaacraimiVi which implies according to a com- 
mon custom that he bore the title of Colossal, but was in actual fact 
bishop of Khonai. The memory of Colossal still remained in 787, 
but at the Council of 869 it had disappeared, and the bishop took 
his title from Khonai; and the same is the case with the later 
Notitiae. 

So thoroughly did the name Khonai supplant that of Colossal and 



merlj read, gave the ethnic KoXoo-iyor, 
but more recent copies have KoXoi;yof. 
Another Eoloe was in the Eatakekau- 
mene. 

^ It is found in MSS. of the New 
Testament (especially in the superscrip- 
tion of the Epistle which was added 
later, and to a small extent also in the 
text I i) and in many Byzantine lists: 
see Lightfoot Colosaians p. 17 f. 

* This cannot be proved; but Jus- 
tinianopolis-Khoma seems to belong to 
the same scheme as EhonaL Perhaps, 



however, Ehonai may have been created 
by the Arab wars of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. 

» This is an extremely corrupt form : 
in most of the Actiones the name is 
given simply as Xav&Vy with no alter- 
native expression. In 692 the name is 
simply ndXcttff KoXacro-a^r. The change 
of site had therefore not been officially 
recognized in that year ; whereas it is 
evident that in 787 the bishop resided 
at Ehonai, which he mentions first in 
his signature. 
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establish itself as the designation of the whole territory, and so com- 
pletely was Colossal forgotten, that the idea arose that the Colossians 
to whom St. Paul wrote his epistle were the Rhodians^, so called 
from their famous Colossus. The church of the Colossians {KoXoa- 
o-acty) to whom Sergius Tychicus, the Faulician leader, about 800- 
830 wrote one of his epistles (Cedr. I p. 758), has nothing to do with 
the Colossal of the Lycos valley. According to the Faulician fashion^, 
this name was given to the Chui'ch of Argaous in Armenia. 

The great fortress of Khonai was no doubt a topoteresia of the 
Thrakesian Theme, with which it is more naturally connected, than 
with the Anatolic Theme. See pp. 14, 83. 

In A. D. 858-60 Khonai was made an archbishopric ^ ; and it appears 
as a metropolis without subject bishoprics (rS Xcuv&v 6p6vo^ {moKd- 
{itvos ovK tori) in some of the latest Notitiae, Dr. H. Qelzer has 
fixed the date when it was made a metropolis. Leo YI, 886-911 a. d. 
arranged the hierarchy as 50 metropolitans, and 50 archbishops, 
leaving Khonai an archbishopric. But the Nea Tactica, which is 
certainly older than 968, gives Khonai as a metropolis. The elevation 
of Khonai occurred later than that of Samosata, which was recovered 
from the Saracens about 941 ^ and was probably made a metropolis 
immediately afterwards. Dr. Gelzer connects this honour with the 
great importance which began during the ninth and tenth centuries 
to be paid to St. Michael of Khonai ^. 

§ 4. St. Michael. For centuries after the name of Colossal had 
disappeared, its great church of Michael the Archistrategos continued 
to be the religious centre of the district, famed as one of the greatest 
and most gifted with efficacy in Asia. It was situated, not within 
the walls of Colossal, but on the north bank of the Lycos, a little 



^ This, as Haase p. 266 points out, is 
the explanation of the statement made 
by Malalas p. 149 and Glycas p. 377, 
that the Rhodians were called KoXoer- 
aads or KoXocraels (the latter probably 
a misprint). This statement can hardly 
be due to Malalas himself (c. 530- 
560), but rather to his £pitomator (see 
Erumbacher Byz, lAtt, Gesch, p. 114). 
Glycas lived not earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

* Similarly the people of Eynoschora 
in Armenia were addressed as the 
Laodiceans {t^p t&v AaodiKeaVy Xtyovtri 
df Ki;w);(a)ptVar Cedr. I p. 758). 



' (*<ttTtw) dffOOTfXXfl 0€<$<^iXoi' €ir»- 
aKOTTOP Tov *AfiopiOv KoX 2afiovfi\ initTKO- 
nop SixP^^ cKf lyov t&p X<opS>p {m6 AaobiKfiap 
TvyxaPOPTOf dpxifniO'KOTrop rcrt/ii/K^f, Mansi 
ConciL XVI p. 235. It is clear dpxi- 
firla-KOTTOp TOV *AfjLopiov ought to be read, 
for Amorion had been of the higher 
rank for some time. On the exact date 
see Gelzer Jahrb, f, protest. Theoh XII 

P- 533. 

* Unless it was captured under Leo, 

as Br. Gelzer thinks; but this seems 
improbable. 

* Gelzer ibid, p. 537. 
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above the entrance to the gorge ^. In this situation it must have 
been built before the population shifted to Khonai; and its ruins, 
plainly visible in 188 1, showed that it had been of large size and great 
architectural pretensions. A quaint legend grew up to explain the 
origin and sanctity of the church of Michael in its solitary position 
down beside the threshing-floors of the people of Khonai in the plain. 
According to this legend, Michael had preserved the neighbourhood 
from an inundation by cleaving the gorge through the ridge and thus 
allowing the Lycos and the tributary streams that join it to escape 
into the lower valley ; and the church was built in honour of the 
deliverance. The form in which we have the legend is not earlier 
than the ninth century, and is written by a person who had not seen 
the localities. Colossal is unknown to him : the church is the church 
of Khonai. Keretapa is represented as a place in its territory ; and 
the legend of the production of the lake of Keretapa is applied to 
explain the origin of a fountain of drinkable water ^ which rises on 
the north side of the city, and joins the Lycos. ^ But in spite of its 
late character and the foolishness of many details, it is possible, even 
probable, that the legend is founded on fact. An earthquake (such 
as occurs in the legend) might naturally block the Lycos temporarily ; 
and the result would be an inundation, which would cease when the 
pressure of the water swept away the obstruction. But there is no 
evidence ; and we cannot go further than the statement that this "niay 
have been the origin of the legend ^. Addenda. 

The identity of the church of Michael of Khonai with the church 
of Colossal has been doubted by some writers * ; but it is proved, not 
merely by the circumstance of the legend, but also by the words of 
Nicetas of Khonai p. 523. This writer describes a raid of the Turks 
under a renegade Qreek, Theodore Mankaphas, in 1189: and the 
description is noteworthy as a specimen of the terrible inroads by 
which the Turks gradually destroyed the Greek civilization and 
population of Asia. Hundreds of similar raids had been made by 
Sassanians, Saracens, and Turks ^ for centuries ; this one is described 



* This statement is not susceptible 
of conclusive proof; but the ruins of 
the church described in the following 
sentences of the text are so imposing 
and on so large a scale, that one is 
justified in declaring them to be the 
remains of the famous church. 

^ The water of the Lycos is nauseous 
and undrinkable. 

' The legend is discussed in detail in 



my Church in R, Emp, Ch. XIX. 

* For example, the Abb6 Duchesne in 
Bulletin Critique 1893 p. 164. 

^ The Arab raids did not produce the 
same effect as the Turkish. The Arabs 
raided for pleasure, profit, and battle. 
The Turks raided with the deliberate 
and settled purpose of reducing the 
country to a wilderness, and letting it 
relapse into a land of nomads. 
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by a writer who had seen it or others like it. The raiders swept 
down the open valley, destroying everything in their path. Khonai, 
high up on the hillside, was safe from them ; Laodiceia in its later 
situatiuu (Ch. I § 9) was beyond their attaek, though they could 
injure the people and their outlying possessions. But the threshing- 
floors of the Khoniatai, and open villages like Karia, were destroyed ; 
and the great and famous church of Michael of Khonai was burned. 
This description proves beyond the reach of doubt that the church of 
St, Michael was not in or near Khonai, which lay far above and safe 
from the raiders, but was down in the open valley and quite exposed 
to them. The same inference may be drawn, though not so certainly, 
from other passages' describing the first raid of the Seljuk Turks 
down the Lycos valley in 1070, when the invaders desecrated the 
church and even stabled their horses in it; it la indeed expressly 
mentioned that they captured the city Khonai on this occasion ; but 
the use of the church as a stable implies a place in the plain on the 
line of march, and not one high upon the hillside. The difficulties 
which M. Bonnet experiences in regard to the relation between Khonai 
and the church disappear when one remembers that the name Kbonai 
denoted to the ancients not merely the town but also the territory 
owned by the town and cultivated by its inhabitants. 

The alternations of fortune and the changes of lordship in the upper 
Lycos valley before it finally passed into the hands of the Turks have 
been described in Ch. L Khonai is now peopled half by Christiana, 
half by Turks (the latter being in all probability mohammedanized 
natives, and not Turkmen in origin). 

§ 5. The TnirOMs of Phrygia. NoUtiae I, VUI, IX, which repre- 
sent the oldest forms of the list of bishoprics of Phrygia Pacatiana 
that has come down to us", omit Colossal entirely. Along with it 
they also omit Lounda and Sanaos ^, while they mention a TripoUs of 
which nothing else is known, and which must be distinguished from 
the Lydian Tripolis (placed under Sardis by all lists). Surely this 
Phrygian Tripolis must represent a temporary union of the three 
omitted bishoprics in a single episcopate. We may safely conjecture 
that this union was due to the dwindling of Colossai, and the humble 
rank of the other two. 

The later NoUtiae give the three bishoprics, and do not mention 



' Attaliot. p. 140, Scylitx. p. 686, 
Zonar. XTIII 13. 

' See Gelzer Jakii. /, protat. That- 
logie XII 337 f and 529 T; Hist. Gtogr. 
p. 89 f and p, 437 f ; De Boor in Zft.f. 



EirehengoA. XII 304 f and 519 f, XIV 
S73f. 

' It must be noted that they also 
omit Keretapa, wliich reappears in the 
later lists; see Ch. IX ^ 1. 
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Tripolia ; hence it is clear that the uuion lasted ciJy a short time in 
the earlier Byzantine period. Now the lists of bishops present at the 
Councils show that at the Councils heM after 692 the three bishoprics 
were aeparate ; but give no conclusive evidence about the period 
before 692. The temporary union, then, is probably to be placed in 
this period; and it seenm to have ended when Ehonai became an 
important fortress, either under Justinian, or in tho time of the early 
Iconoclasts, The important NotUia published by De Boor, which 
represents a revision made in the latter period, gives all three biahop- 
rica according to the later system. The whole subject, however, is 
obscure ; and it is not possible to affirm anything until further 
evidence is discovered. 

If our hypothesis approximates to the truth, it follows from it that 
the three NotUiae, I, VIII, IX, retained in this point an antuent fact 
about the ecclesiastical constitution of Phrygia which had ceased to 
exist before they were compiled. But it is admitted by all who have 
studied the subject that the Notltuie, as we have them, often aro 
incomplete corrections of an older list; the writer took an older 
authority and brought it up to date so far as he could ; but, while he 
was better able to correct the lists of metropolitans and archbishops, 
he often loft the lists of simple bishops without much alteration'. 

The comparative Table of bishops of the three cities which is given 
in Appendix II will bring the evidence clearly before the reader. 
I assume for the present the union of Valentia and Sanaos as two 
pai-ts of a composite bishopric, which is discussed in Ch. IX § 7. 

I 6. TuE Eastern Highway, From the eastern end of the 
Coloesian glen, an open easy pass leads upwards with a gentle yet 
steady slope, ascending about BSo feet in 6 miles. Before beginning 
this ascent, the traveller passes tho village of Kizil-Kaklik^, lying 
on hie right close undor the hills that fringe the plateau above him. 
South of Kizil-Kaklik another pass called Sapadje-Dere leads up 
towards S.W.; and on the opposite side of tho Sapadjo pass is Dore- 
Keui underneath the sharp cone of Sivri-Dagh. Both of those passes 
lead up to the great Flatoau of Asia Minor ; and the direct and short 



' The only point in which I should 
differ from Gelser and De Boor in this 
question is in believing (aa I have said 
niid. Geofff. p. 418) tbnt there is even 
more of this continuance of archaic 
facte than they have eiplicitl; re- 
cogniied. 

' Wrongly called Kizil-Keklik on aonie 



maps. The error is natural ; for the 
Keklik or red-legged partridge is com- 
mon in the country (an annoying bird 
to eportamen, ae it runs and does not 
rise, and when it can by any chance be 
raised, it takes to the ground again 
immediately!. I was assured that the 
name waa not Keklik but K&k-hk, 
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road to Yarashli (Takina-Valentia), Kayadibi (Keretapa), and Pisidia 
in general goes S.W. up the Sapadje-Dere, while the ancient Eastern 
Highway, like the modem railway, went straight east up the easier 
pass which ascends to Bash-Tcheshme (Head-Fountain), 2,630 fL 
above the sea ^. Here we find ourselves at the western end of a per- 
fectly level plain, about 6 or 7 miles in breadth from north to south, 
which stretches far away to the east, bounded on the south by the 
ridge extending from M. Kadmos to Yan-Dagh with its sharp lofty 
peak, and on the north by a lower range of hills. This level plain, 
now hardly tilled, is called Hambat-Eliri ^. The road goes along it, 
keeping near the northern side, for about 6 miles, rising very slowly, 
till it reaches a fine old Turkish khan (2,800 ft.) near the village of 
Tchardak, which lies up on the slope to the north. One mile further 
on we approach the end of the Bitter-Salt-Lake Anava (Adji-Tuz-Gol), 
which borders the road on the right hand for the next 7 or 8 miles 
(height of water 2,762 ft). About 4 miles E. from Tchardak, the 
road turns N.E., and continues in that direction until it reaches the 
Maeander and Apameia. The hills on the north approach very close 
to the lake at this point, rise to a higher elevation, and are called 
Maimun-Dagh ^. Bight opposite it, south of the lake, the beautiful 
conical peak, Yan-Dagh, seems to rise straight from the water's edge, 
to the height of 6,000 feet or more. After a few miles the lake keeps 
further back from the hills, and the road gradually parts from it, 
keeping near the hills, which sink down as we proceed. Nine miles 
from Tchardak we pass the entrance of a small glen, through which 
a little stream flows in the rainy season to the lake. A quarter of 
a mile up the stream is a village Sari-Eavak (Yellow Poplar), where 
are some interesting ancient remains, especially a curious gateway 
composed of three large blocks of stone. The upper stone was cut 
to grip the other two in a fEishion that I have observed also at 
Hierapolis. There can be no doubt that this lake and town are those 
called Anava, which Xerxes passed on his march from Kelainai to 
Colossai (Herod. VII 30). People still get salt from the lake as they 
did when Xerxes passed by it. 

After passing the eastern end of the lake, one finds a wide, little 



* I cannot find any name for this of an elevated ridge which runs up to 

pass except the pass of Tchardak or of N. and keeps the Maeander away up 

Bash-Tcheshme. towards Eumeneia. The highest part 

^ Kir denotes a waterless uncultivated of the ridge is called Besh-Parmak (Ch. 

plain. V App. II § 6), and overhangs Baklan- 

' Maimun-Dagh is the southern end Ova on the £. 
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cultivated, but apparently fertile plain, the Daz-Kiri, extending on 
the right ; while the road to Apameia passes the village Appa, crosses 
a ridge 688 fb. above the level of the lake, and, descending again on 
the opposite side to the Maeander, it reaches Apameia on the other 
bank of the river at an elevation of 2,850 ft. above sea-IeveL This 
ridge projects northward from the mass of hilly and mountainous 
country which separates the valley of lake Anava fi'om the larger 
salt-lake Askania (Bui-dur-Ool), and which culminates in the peak of 
Yan-Dagh ; and the Maeander, which might otherwise run to lake 
Anava, is turned off by this ridge N.W. towards the Eumenian vaUey ^. 
Between this ridge and the chain of Maimun-Dagh and Besh-Farmak, 
there extends a broad undulating grassy plateau, rising from 200 to 
500 ft. above the Maeander. 

The Lycos was called the Little Maeander * in later time. Frederick 
Barbarossa crossed it between Hierapolis and Laodiceia; and again 
on the eastward march from Laodiceia, he reached its source {ubi 
fluviua Mandra oritur). Much confusion has been introduced into 
the account of Barbarossa's march by interpi*eting Mandra here as 
the Maeander. It obviously means the same Little Maeander which 
the army crossed before reaching Laodiceia. Moreover mere considera- 
tion of distances brings us to the same conclusion. The Crusaders, 
according to the description of an unknown writer, reached the springs 
of fluvius Mandra on May 27, the day they left Laodiceia *. Toma- 
schek* follows the usual opinion as to Jhimua Mandra^ but his calcu- 
lation supposes the Crusaders to have reached Apameia on May 28, 
and the plain of Sozopolis on 29, completing a march of more than 
85 statute miles in the face of a dangerous and pertinacious enemy in 
three days. This is quite impossible. 

§ 7. The Byzantine Road to the East. The railway does not 
follow the line of the Eastern Highway to Apameia ; but turns off to 
the left near the end of lake Anava, rises only 201 ft. above the lake. 



* The ridge protrudes to the north, 
leaving a narrow pass for the Maeander 
to traverse between it and Djebel-Sultan 
about six miles below Apameia. 

^ The Eaystros also was sometimes 
called by the name Maeander. See Hist. 
Geogr, p. 114. 

' Inde (from Laodiceia) proficiscen- 
tes feria sexta ante diem rogationmn 
(April 27) propter graminis et aquae 
defectum et propter dietam solito longi- 
orem (18 miles, decidedly longer than 



the marches of preceding ^ays) inesti- 
mabile dampnum in equis passi venimus 
ubi fluvius Mandra oritur. See a letter 
de morte Friderici Imp, published by 
Pertz Monum, German, Histar, XX p. 
494. I hope to discuss the whole journey 
of Frederick through Phrygia consecu- 
tively in a later chapter. 

* His BeitrSge I ought never to men- 
tion without a word of praise for its 
minute learning. 
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and descends on the valley of the Maeander opposite Siblia. The 
same path was followed by a Byzantine road, which appears as a 
route from the Lycos valley towards the inner country in the later 
wars, whereas the road by Apameia lost its former pre-eminence. 
What cause can have led to the adoption of the new route? The 
reason cannot have been the difference of 487 ft. in the summit level 
of the two routes ^, for that is nothing in comparison with the ascents 
which have to be faced further east ; and moreover the line of the 
old Eastern Highway is more advantageous further on. In this 
change of road there lies the explanation of the general course of later 
history for this district, the decay of Apameia and the growth of 
Siblia. Let us examine the road as a whole. 

The road goes straight towards the Maeander, crosses it by a bridge 
now called Tchandir-Keupreu (2,750 ft.) and passes a considerable 
ancient site Vicus on the other side. Here it forks, according as we 
wish to go left to the high-lying village Khoma (the ancient Siblia) 
or to continue the journey to the east. Li the latter case we have to 
cross Djebel-Sultan (Sultan's Mountain) by the Duz-Bel, ascending 
the steep grassy hillside by a sharp ascent of fully 1,500 ft. On 
reaching the brow a broad depression in the ridge ^ stretches before us. 
After three miles we cross the ruins of a wall^ which once evidently 
was a defence for the pass. One mile further we are near the highest 
level, 600 ft. above the brow, and 4,850 above the sea. Here the road, 
which has come nearly due east from the bridge, forks ^. The left- 
hand branch, after a mile or so, turns N.E. and descends by a short 
and rough gap to the Glaukos valley (Sanduklu-Ova), near the city 
Stektorion (3,500 ft.). The right-hand branch turns at once a little 
south of east^, and descends a naiTow gorge among the hills now 
called Turrije-Boghaz for several miles. 

After issuing from the Turrije-Boghaz, the road continues east 
across open country* (about 4,000 ft.) which forms the watershed 
between the Glaukos on the north and a stream that flows south to 
the country Aurokra and the lake Aulokrene. It then crosses a broad 
flat ridge, the southern pai*t of Gumalar-Dagh^ rising to about 4^800 ft., 



^ This in itself would be a sufficient 
reason for the course of the railway; 
but the desire to shorten the connexion 
with Eumeneia is an additional reason. 
But the long easy slope up to the 
summit on the Apameian route is no 
obstacle in a horse or carriage road. 

^ This is what in Turkish is called 



a Bel, literally waist, 

• The fork is a little before, i. e. west 
of, the summit. 

^ 109** is the compass-reading, making 
about 104° on the map. 

^ Eiepert's map makes it pass through 
Eizil-Euren ; but this is not correct. It 
passes about two m. south of the village. 
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and enters the valley of Metropolis near its north-eastern end, where 
it rejoins the line of the Eastern Highway (3,780 ft.) from which it 
diverged beside the lake of Anava. The line of the Highway is a 
mile or two shorter than the Byzantine road, and it nowhere presents 
a difficulty like the long steep climb from the Maeander valley to the 
brow of Duz-Bel. The later road is neither easier nor shorter ; but 
the reason for adopting the route of Ehoma lies in the history of the 
fortress Siblia, and the requirements of the Byzantine time. Siblia 
became one of the great fortresses in the system of defence against 
the Arabs, and the road which led direct to it from the coast- valley 
became important; whereas Apameia was not an important fortress, 
and the road to it sank into insignificance along with the decay of 
the trade to which it owed its former importance. 

Part at least of this Byzantine road was used both in later and 
earlier times. The Duz-Bel is the recognized and natural road from 
Eumeneia^ the Banaz-Ova, Philadelpheia, &c.> to the southern part of 
the plateau ; and it must have always been a path that was used by 
all but heavy traffic going that way. It was the road by which 
St. Paul on his journey [Acta XIX) went from Pisidian Antioch to 
Ephesos, as we see from two considerations : he did not pass through 
Colossai and Laodiceia {Coloss. Hi), and he took a higher-lying road 
instead of the lowest of all along the lake of Anava ^. The Duz-Bel 
route crosses the Eumenian valley, and does not go near the lake ; 
and the accounts given by the natives of its importance led me to 
examine it in 1883 ^ 

§ 8. The Siblianoi. The Maeander, rising beside Apameia, is turned 
away to the north-west by the ridge already described § 6. On the 
right rises the ridge called Djebel-Sultan \ which is not much above 
4,000 ft. behind Apameia, but is about 5,000 ft. near Duz-Bel. This 
ridge stretches from the beautiful peak called Ai-Doghmush^ (over 



^ See Church in Rotn, Emp., second 
or later edition (less completely in first 
edition) p. 94. 

' I thought that we were the first 
travellers to cross the pass, but after- 
wards observed that Laborde must have 
gone that way. He attributes an in- 
scription of Stektorion to Eumeneia 
(GIG 3888), and the explanation of this 
error must be that he had gone directly 
from the one to the other. 

' It is also called Samsun-Dagh, keep- 
ing the name of the old village Samsa- 



dokome, which was situated near Besh- 
Bunar (p. 222 n. i), see Ada Tryphonis 
(where there is in the extant edition 
a confusion between Bithynian and 
Phrygian Apameia). 

^ Rising Moon, a name which ad- 
mirably describes the appearance of 
this fine hill as it is seen rising above 
an intervening ridge as the traveller 
approaches (especially from the west). 
A name like this, implying poetic 
imaginative interpretation of nature, is 
so rare in Turkish as to suggest that it 
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5,500) S.E. from Apameia, to the great mass of Ak-Dagh, which over- 
hangs Eumeneia. A few miles below Apameia a narrow pass between 
Djebel-Sultan and the ridge on the left allows the Maeander to pass 
from the open Apamean valley to the Siblian valley, which is really 
a comer of the great, level, and extraordinarily fertile valley of 
Eumeneia, called Eumenetica regio by Pliny V 113 and Pdtenon 
Pedion by Strabo p. 629. Beside the river in the upper part of its 
course is a great series of marshes or marshy lakes, fed by springs 
which rise underneath Djebel-Sultan ^ ; and another vast marsh be- 
tween Siblia and Eumeneia is formed by the Cludrus (Ch. VII §1). 

Pliny V 106 mentions a people Silbiani in the conventua of Apameia; 
and Ptolemy gives Silbion somewhere in the centre of Phrygia towards 
the southern side. Hierocles mentions Peltai, Eumeneia, and Siblia 
together ; and so do the later Notitia^ (giving the name as Soublaion, 
on which see below). Cinnamus p. 298 describes Soublaion as being 
close to the sources of the Maeander ; and the Byzantine lists place it 
in Pacatiana. It must therefore lie west of Djebel-Sultan, for all east 
of that ridge belongs to Salutaris ; and it must be north or west from 
Apameia, for Apameia was in Pisidia. We are therefore compelled 
to place it near the Maeander immediately below the territory of 
Apameia. 

As to the foim of the name, coins with the legend CIBAIANAN or 
CCIBAIANAN ^ justify Hierocles against Pliny and Ptolemy, and show 
that the vowel of the first syllable was pronounced long. The later 
Byzantine form Soublaion^ seems to be adjectival, meaning perhaps 
the Siblian fortress {Kdarpov) or the Siblian estate (/crfj/jLa) ^. 

The form of signature adopted by Eulalius at Chalcedon ^ suggests 
that he was bishop of the church in the Siblian country or the Siblian 
fortress or estate ; whereas it is hardly explicable if he were simply 
bishop of a city Siblia, of the same class as Laodiceia or Attouda. 



is a translation of some ancient name. 
Pliny calls this hill Signia. 

^ Gdk-GOl is a little above Tchandir 
Bridge : Besh-Bunar, Five Springs, are 
a few miles below Apameia. 

' The former appears on the earlier 
coins, struck under Augustus, the latter 
on the later. 

' The variation of vowel seems to 
be characteristic of Phrygian dialectic 
variation: the inscriptions show aivip 
and MvovVf KQKUf and kokow (see Phrygian 
InscHptions in Zfi,f, vergl, Spfochforsch. 



1887 pp. 394 and 399) : cp. Briges and 
Bruges or Brugoi ; Akristis and Akrisias 
from root krus according to Fick ; and 
the same variation is found in Illyrian 
and Messapian names according to 
Deecke Bhein, Mus, XXXVI p. 586, 
XXXVII p. 388. Compare "l^pa and 
" Ifirfpa Hist, Geogr. p. 328. 

* Compare t6 Blvdaiov (Krrjfia) Ch. IX. 
The usual accentuation in both is not 
adjectival. 

* £vXdXiO£ ewiOKonot rrjs iv Si/SXiay^ 
&yias Tov 0coO €KKkfja'ia£ Act. III. 
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Now an examination of the country in 1891 suggested the opinion 
that the Siblianoi possessed no proper polis, but retained the old 
Anatolian village-organization Ch. IV § a and 7. At least three large 
and important village centres (K&fiai) are found in this district, one 
at Tchandir-Tchiflik near the bridge and the village Sungurlu, a 
second at Boz-Eyuk, and the third high up on the side of Ak-Dagh 
at Khoma. 

The first of these is marked out by its situation as the ancient 
Vicus, indicated on the Peutinger Table on the road from Eumeneia 
to Apameia (12 m.p. from the former and 14 from the latter^). 
Nothing else is recorded of this obscure village till we come to the 
latest class of Notitiae, beginning with the Nova Tactica which dates 
shortly before 968. There we find a bishop of Oikokome, that is to 
say, of Justinianopolis (O/icoifcS/xiyy fjTOL * lovarivLavovnSX^tos) ; and we 
cannot hesitate to identify the Greek of/co- with the Latin vicua. 
When the whole ecclesiastical system was remodelled by Leo VI (886- 
91 ]) after the devastation and disorganization of the long S^acen 
wars, this new bishopric was instituted and added at the end of the 
list. Now, by the regular rule, we must understand that the double 
name of this new bishopric indicates not a single town with two 
names, but two separate towns, one the older centre and one the 
newer centre of population. We generally find that one of these was 
a town in the plain, and the other occupied a safer and less accessible 
position on the hills. In the present instance we have found Oiko- 
kome to be a place in the open plain, and now we must look for 
Justinianopolis. 

We may feel confident that (i) Justinian's city is likely to have 
been a place of some importance, for his foundations were made with 
great skill ; (2) it was probably a fortress forming part of the series 
of defences built by him along the important lines of communication ; 
(3) some reference to it is likely to occur in the military history of 
the Empire. On the southern slope of Ak-Dagh^, high above the 
Siblian valley and the Vicus, is a place which satisfies all these con- 
ditions. The village of Khoma lies there about 400 ft. above the 



* Measuring along the road on the 
railway map I find the distance from 
the ruins beside Tchandir-Tcbiflik just 
thirteen English miles from Apameia, 
and barely twelve from Eumeneia. I 
take the road as crossing the Maeander 
at Tchandir Bridge, and going by Boz- 
Eyuk, which is the most direct route. 



The road from Tchandir along the right 
bank by Gdk-Gol, Yaparlar, and Besh- 
Bunar is longer. 

' Ak-Dagh rises east of Eumeneia 
and north of the Siblian territory, 
dividing the valley of the Maeander 
from that of its tributary the Glaukos 
Ch.VII§i. 
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valley, in a fine situation looking over the intermediate hills to 
Yan-Dagh, Cadmos, and Salbakos, with abundant water-supply, and 
luxuriant vegetation clothing the hillside, where numerous marbles 
give sigDs of old civilization. On a rock high above the village, there 
are said to be the walls of an old fortress (kale) ; the situation is 
characteristic of the Byzantine fortress generally, e. g. Justinianopolis- 
Palia (Sivri-Hissar) or Khonai ^. 

This Byzantine castle, beside an important Byzantine road, and 
overhanging Oikokome, must be identified as Justinianopolis ; and 
the double title of the bishopric becomes clear. Now it commands 
the country of the Siblianoi ; and therefore the fortress Soublaion, 
which is mentioned by Nicetas p. 950 and Cinnamus p. 298, may 
probably be identified with it. This identification is proved by a 
consideration of the two passages. 

Manuel Comnenus resolved to make a great efibrt to break the 
Turkish power; and he began by refortifying a strong position on 
each of the two great roads by which communication with Iconium 
was maintained, Dorylaion on the direct road from Constantinople 
and Soublaion on the road from the Aegean coast. He chose the 
second route for delivering his great blow ; and in the spring of 1176, 
after wintering at Khonai, be marched directly against Iconium, by 
way of Lampe and Khoma^. Nicetas here uses the name Ehoma, 
where previously he used the name Soublaion ; the two therefore must 
be identical ; we have already seen that Justinianopolis and Khoma 
were identical Ehoma, the fortress Soublaion \ and Justinianopolis 
are therefore all names of one place. 

It is certainly strange that Manuel should march by Khoma, in 
place of taking the road by Apameia, for the latter route was proba- 
bly used by John Comnenus when he captured and held Sozopolis ; 
but the statements of Nicetas seem clear that he took the way of 
Khoma both going ^ and retumiog ^. His march and that of Frede- 



^ I have not visited it. Sterrett and 
I started from Ehoma one morning in 
1883 to do 80 ; but after a considerable 
ascent, we saw it still high above us; 
and, having before us a long journey to 
S^onduklu over an unknown road, and 
being led by report to expect nothing 
but bare walls at the Kale^ we desisted. 

' €(f Adfinrjv ik€to . . . , Kojcci^cy ccr ro 
Xw/xa ekOav r» Mi;pioicc<^>aX^ f<f)iaTaTaC 
<l)povfnov dc TOVTO TroXaiov Ka\ doiKtjrov, 
Nicet. p. 230. 



' t6 2ov^\aiop must here apparently 
be taken as an adjectival form with 
Kaarpou understood. But it seems 
possible that XS>fxa 2ovPkaiov was dis- 
tinguished from Xoifia laKrjvdv which lay 
further east, and if that be so, lovpXaiou 
would have to be taken as a short term 
for Ehoma of the Sublaian country. 

* fU TO XS>fia €k6ay p. 23 1. 

^ TO fi€V SovjSXcov ivmapimv KaOaipu 
p. 250. 
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rick Barbarossa which is closely connected with it will be discussed 
together in a later chapter (see also § 9 and Addenda). 

Our argument seems to force us to this identification of Justiniano- 
polis and Siblia, and yet there seems one strong reason against it. 
The same Notitiae which mention Justinianopolis and Oikokome also 
give a bishopric Soublaion. I can only explain this by assuming 
that the old list was carelessly adapted to the new arrangements of 
Leo : when he restored the bishopric, peace was bringing new pros- 
perity to the valley, and the Vicus in the low ground became for 
a time the most important centre. It is therefore named first ; and 
the reviser of the old list added this apparently new bishopric at 
the end, leaving Soublaion in its original position in the middle of 
the list. 

A third village of the Siblianoi was situated at Boz-Eyuk, which 
derives its name from a large artificial mound, bare and bald, an 
evident proof of ancient life. Here and at the neighbouring village 
of Duman I copied six inscriptions in 1891, from which we learn 
that there were a hereditary priesthood of Artemis and a statue of 
Caesar at the village. Fines are made payable at the statue of Caesar. 
This suggests some specially close connexion between the village 
and Caesar. Possibly it may have been an imperial estate, and rh 
ZovfiXaioy (KTrj/ia) in the Notitiae may indicate the Siblian Estate. 
We shall find many cases in which part of the territory of a Phrygian 
tribe was seized by the Greek kings, and passed from them to the 
Roman emperor (see pp. 10, 103, 131, 256-60). 

In this account of the Siblian country, we have assumed that it 
was a koniopolia or association of villages. But the coins do not 
favour this idea. On one of them struck under Geta appears the 
head of a city-goddess with mural crown and the name CCIBAIA. 
In the early third century therefore the tribe must have become more 
closely organized than a mere koinon of distinct villages ; it selected 
one of these villages ^ as a 2>oli8 or city centre. But when we consider 
how covetous of titles of honour, and how ingenious in devising them 
with very slight justification, the towns of Asia were, the legend on 
this coin seems not wholly inconsistent with the impression which 
we have derived from the remains in the country, that the kortiai 
maintained an unbroken existence. In the defective state of our 



^ This polis may have been at any of of the Siblianoi ; but if it was made 
the three sites of the country, probably a poh's, it could not be an imperial 
at Vicus. To judge from the remains estate, as we conjectured. 
Boz-Eyuk might appear the chief centre 

\0L. I. Q 
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evidence, some questionB about Siblia must be left in an unsatis- 
factoiy condition. The progress of discovery will probably furnish 
an answer. 

Julius Kallikles, or Kallikles, son of Kallistratos, mentioned on 
coins under Augustus, seems to have been a rich native, who defrayed 
the cost of the coins. Certainly Menodotos, who with his wife Maiane, 
appears on coins of Geta, HAPA • MHNOAOTOY • K • MAIANHC • 
CCIBAIANAN^ helped to strike the coins which bear their name. 

§ 9. The Theme of Khoma. The fortress of Khoma, towards which 
the Byzantine road points, became specially important in the twelfth 
century, as the centre of the Theme Khoma, which maintained the 
defence against the Seljuk Turks on this side ; and it has retained its 
name to the present day. But the name Khoma was not always 
restricted to the fortress; it is applied also to the entire country 
which was guarded by the troops stationed at the fortress ^, including 
the Pentapolis and the valley of Anava. The fortress of Khoma was 
built by Justinian to be a topotere»ia of the great Anatolic Theme ; 
but when the Seljuk Turks overran Asia Minor as far as the Aegean 
(Ch. I § 8), the troops of this topoteresia were withdrawn, and hence 
Anna Comnena often speaks of them as in Constantinople ^ But as 
the strength of Alexius increased, he reoccupied the fortress of Siblia 
in 1092 (Ch. I § 8), and Khoma was now dignified with the title of 
Theme. The frontier defence now was divided between the two 
Themes of ELhoma and Cappadocia, the latter including the frontier 
east of Akroenos (Afiom-Kara-Hissar) and the former the frontier 
south of that fortress *. 



' On the phrase napd see Lenormant 
la Monnaie dans rAntiquitelll 120: it 
occurs also at Apameia and Eeretapa, 
places in the same conventus. The names 
Maiane (and Maianos, which does not 
actually occur) seem to be derivatives 
from Ma, the name of the goddess- 
mother, whence come Maes and Imaes, 
Maion and Imaion (village name), &c. 
See p. 276. 

' rcov €K Tou XafiaTos Anna I 1 34, 170, 
1 78, cp. I 1 3 If '*'^v XcufiaTrjvoiiV ^^»pXOv I 29. 

^ Tomaschek Beitr, p. 99 takes Xw^ia- 
rrivoi as Turkish troops, mentioning the 
expressions ol ^k rov Xca^aros ToOpicot, oi 
iKvBat ol XiaftaTrfvoi, which are unknown 
to me. More explicit references to the 
authorities would have much enhanced 



the usefulness of Tomaschek's work to 
those who try to tread in his footsteps. 
The passage of Anna I p. 29 (Bonn ed.) 
shows that Katakalon was made by 
Alexius commander of the soldiers of 
Khoma (Kliomatenoi) and the Turkish 
soldiers (in the Byzantine service) with 
orders to guard the frontier against the 
Skythai (i.e. the Seljuk nomads) and 
prevent their incursions. Several other 
passages in Anna show that the Kho- 
matenoi were Byzantine troops (they 
are distinguished from the Romaioi in 
I p. 1 78) ; and their unwarlike and 
cowardly character is stigmatized on 
p. 1 70, which does not seem very applic- 
able to Turks. 

* Tov Boi'prfTV Tojapxriv ovra Kcitttto^o- 
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In the condition of the Byzantine empire, the great fortresses 
necessarily became the governing centres of the country. The Siblian 
fortress Justinianopolis therefore must have speedily eclipsed the once 
powerful Apameia; and the road connecting the former with the 
east and the west became important, while the route by Apameia 
was forgotten. I have not found any reference to Apameia in the 
Byzantine period, except that its bishops were present at councils 
i^ 553» 7^7j aJid perhaps 879 ^. It is mentioned in the latest Notitiae ; 
but even bishoprics which had long passed into Turkish hands were 
still kept on the lists. 

§ 10. Lampe. a place named Lampe rose to notice in the later 
Byzantine time. Ducas, after marching from the Lycos valley in 
1092, traversed Khoma, i. e. the Theme, and came to Lampe ^. Again 
in 1 1 76 Manuel advanced from the Lycos by Lampe ^ to Khoma (i. e. 
the central fortress refortified in the preceding year). These references 
point to the ancient Christian village, whose remains were observed 
by my friend Mr. Walker in making the cuttings for the railway 
beside Evjiler, a few miles beyond Appa (and only a little way off 
the direct road to Apameia). 

When Lampe is thus placed, we see more precisely the force of 
Cinnamus's words p. 298, that Manuel, coming from the north (pro- 
bably from the Rhyndakos Ch. I § 10), traversed the plains towards 
Lampe and fortified Siblia: Lampe marked the end of the great 
Eumenian plain opposite the point where Manuel entered it; and 
therefore * he crossed the plains that extend towards Lampe ' {tol^ inl 

One fact might throw doubt on this identification: Nicetas seems 
to place Lampe at Kelainai *. But we may compare the error made 
by Cinnamus ^, who puts Siblia at the sources of the Maeander. It 



Kias Koi Xafiaroi Anna I 171. The same 
general could not have commanded 
both themata unless their territories 
were contiguous. 

^ It is impossible to be certain about 
879 : Thcognostos, Theodoros, and So- 
phron, all of Apameia, were present. 
Two of these were probably the Photian 
and Ignatian bishops of Bithynian Apa- 
meia; the third may belong to the 
Pisidian (Phrygian) Apameia. 

'^ See Ch. I § 9. He went on to Poly- 
botos. Again the Sultan of Iconium, 
returning with his captives from the 



Maeander valley, halted at Lampe, re- 
stored to them all their property, and 
settled them beside Philomelion in the 
village now called Permenda or Giaour- 
Eeui, see pp. 16, 23. 

^ On the name, which is common, 
see note p. 228. 

* vpos AafinTjv (Aa^ntv in the Bonn 
text should be corrected) uccro xat noktp 
KeXaivaff ty$a tov Mai'.ivSpov cK/SoXai fe.r.X. 
p. 230. 

^ TTcpi nparas nov tou yiuiavipov €Kfio\ds 
p. 298. 
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would appear that Apameia bad disappeared as a city, and that, since 
the eastern road had been changed, there were very vague ideas 
current as to the distance of the sources of the Maeander from the 
path which was in use. Lampe and Siblia were the two points on 
the road nearest the site of Apameia. Nicetas was a rhetorician ; and 
the use of the ancient name Kelainai instead of Apameia shows that 
here he is introducing a rhetorical and antiquarian digression. This 
passage is one in which (as Finlay ^ remarks in another connexion) 
Nicetas * requires to be read with great caution in order to separate 
his meaning from his rhetoric' Aware that Lampe was near Kelainai, 
he seized the pretext to introduce a piece of fine writing about the 
wonderful natural features of Kelainai, which evidently he had never 
seen. Moreover we shall see in the next section that, owing to the 
old dominion of Apameia, a place west of Lampe is mentioned as 
beside Apameia. 

Further, there is now an idea widely spread in the western country 
that the Maeander rises in the vast marshes of the Siblian country, 
fed by the rich fountain of Geuk-Bunar. Travellers often may notice 
this belief. For example^ when Arundel inquired at Bash-Tcheshme 
between Khonas and Tchardak^ about the Maeander, all the Turks 
who were present * agreed in stating its sources to be at Ishekli,' which 
is the site of Eumeneia. Apparently the same belief was current in 
the same country in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; Cinnamus 
evidently held it ; and Nicetas may have inferred that Kelainai (familiar 
to him from Herodotus and Xenophon, whereas Apameia was unknown 
to him) was near this source, of which he had been told. 

A passage of Anna Comnena refers to the Turkish invaders of the 
coast-lands encamped at Lampe. This must be a different place, 
evidently not at a very great distance south from Adramy ttion ^. 
The same place probably is called an Asian village by Cinnamus *. 

§ 11. Khabax and Graos Gala. When Lampe is fixed, the other 



* Compare Rahl in Fleckei8eii's«7a^>M. 
1 883 p. 745. The words of Nicetas might 
be used to prove that fugitive slaves ten 
feet high were quite common in the 
streets of Constantinople. 

^ Seven Churches p. 155. He does not 
name Bash-Tcheshme ; but his descrip- 
tion leaves no doubt. One often observes 
that the source of a river in Turkey is 
held to be some special fountain which 
is by no means the head of the longest 
branch. 



' TTvBofKvoi ic irtpi T&v Tovpicav koi 
fi€fui$^KOi>t Kara rfjtf AdfiTnjv rovrovt r^ r6T€ 
<V5tarpi/3f (V II 250. 

^ ArjiiTfTpioi *Pii}fjLaios yxv ytvos AnfiTt^s 
d< Koyfirjs apfi^fifvos *A<rinvrjt p. ^251. 
Lampe near Ehoma was not in Byzan- 
tine Asia. Joannes of Lampe, a ^end 
of Xiphilin, made archbishop of Bul- 
garia by Constantine X (1059-67), may 
have belonged to either village or to 
Lampe (Lappa) of Crete : Scylitz. p. 659. 
Appa is (L)appa, see Addenda, 
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places on tho road from Khonai are easily determined. One was 
Graos Gala, of which nothing is known ; and between Lampe and 
Graos Gala was Kharax, a town or fort which was held by the Turks ^, 
and vainly attacked by the Byzantine troops on the last occasion 
when they ventured east of the Lycos valley, 1187. We must con- 
clude that unless ELharax was a later name for the old site at Sari- 
Kavak, it is the same as Tchardak; and the similarity of names 
makes it practically certain that Tchardak is a turcized form of the 
Greek word. K that is so, Graos Gala must be the pass leading up 
from Kizil-Kaklik to Fash-Tcheshme. The water-course down the 
pass is dry throughout the year, except immediately after rain ; and 
this suggested to the rustic wit of the natives the title Graos Gala. 

These situations correspond well with the story given by Nicetas 
p. 255. Andronicus, on a sudden alarm that the Turks of Kharax were 
attacking him, galloped off without stopping towards EJionai ; and, 
then finding that his horse was still able to proceed, he continued his 
headlong flight to Laodiceia. It is implied that the ride was a long 
one, but that it was done at one continuous effort \ See Ch. I § 11. 

This Kharax near lake Anava is probably the same as the ' Kharax 
of Alexander,' which is mentioned by Stephanus as a place near 
Kelainai, where Alexander, son of Philip, encamped. There has been 
a good deal of confusion, both in ancient and in modem times, between 
the two salt-lakes, Anava and Askania ; and probably the legend grew 
in Boman times that Kharax beside lake Anava was the * stockade of 
Alexander.' Cities like Pisidian Apollonia manufactured legends to 
connect themselves with Alexander the Great'; and probably both 
the Kharax and the Pandokeion of Alexander^ are examples of similar 
late legends. Alexander had marched along lake Askania; but the 
neighbouring lake Anava also was made to claim some connexion 
with him (see p. 299). 

The plain on the west side of the lake, Hambat-Kiri, does not 
appear to have contained a city which coined money or was ranked 
as a bishopric. In that case it must have been under the influence of 



* ray tv t^ XapoKi TovpK»v Nicet. p. 
255. 

' Andronicus had not actually gone 
as far as Kharax, when he turned ; he 
seems to have got on to the upper plain, 
which would give a ride of near 30 miles 
to Laodiceia. The passage of Nicetas is 
worth reading ; it shows much humour 
and sarcasm. 

^ Apollonia, a city almost as far east 



of Apameia as Kharax was west, pre- 
tended to be a foundation of Alexander, 
though it is certain that he never was 
there, and improbable in the last degree 
that he had any connexion with its 
foundation. 

* Mentioned by Appian Miihr, 20 as 
near Leontoskephalai (which was beside 
the northern Metropolis of Phrygia near 
Ayaz-Inn). 
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some great city situated outside of it ; and in all probability Apameia 
exercised some authority over it, similar to that exercised by Hiera- 
polis over Mossyna Ch. IV § 2. The power of Apameia was very 
wide, as we shall see in § 1 2 and Ch. IX. This connexion between 
Apameia and Kharax would probably facilitate the growth of the 
Alexander legend and the name Elharax Alexandri. 

§ 12. Sanaos or Sanavos. The plain east of the salt lake of Anava 
contains several villages of which only Apa and Bolatli (which lie 
beside the road) have been visited by travellers. The latter is the 
seat of a mudur. This plain must have supported a considerable 
population under the Roman Empire. What then was the town or 
city situated in it? In favour of Kei*etapa-Diocaesareia, we might 
quote Ptolemy's map which seems to place that city on the road 
between Colossal and Apameia ; but one fact seems to be conclusive 
against it. We .have seen that Anava was situated on the lake, about 
two miles from Bolatli. Now Anava must be the Byzantine bishopric 
Sanaos, of which the strict form must be Sanavos, as is shown by the 
form Sanabensis (used in the lists of the Council of Nikaia, a.d. 325)^. 
It is of course possible that there may have been two bishoprics in 
this fine valley ; but probability is against thid. The whole valley 
seems to have been subject to Apameia, which (as Dio Chrysostom 
says in addressing the citizens) owned a large and populous country 
with many villages ; and this is the reason why no coins of Sanaos 
exists in spite of its fine territory and its favourable situation on the 
Eastern highway. In accordance with the tendency of Byzantine 
policy, it was made a city and bishopric early in the fourth century ; 
and no doubt Kharax was included along with it. We shall in Ch. IX 
fijid reason to think that Valentia, also a former dependency of 
Apameia, was included in the same bishopric with Sanaos ; the entire 
territory on this side which had belonged to Apameia was constituted 
a single bishopric. 

§ 13. The Lake Anava. Pliny attributes the bitterness of the water 
of the lake of Sanaos to the abundance of absinth that grew around it^ ; 



^ Compare Synaos, i. e. Ivvafot^ which 
still remains in the form Simav. The 
loss of initial s is natural in the Greek 
"Avava I compare Satala or Atala in 
Lydia, the modem Sandal, and Samisoe 
or Amisos, the modem Samsan. 

' II 232 Lactis Sanatis in Asia drca 
nnscente ap»inthio inficitur : MSS. have 
the readings Sannaus and Sannaus ; and 



Dalecamp gives Innaus as occurring 
in his Codsx Chiffletianus^ which leads 
him to suggest SinnauSf the vulgate 
text. The lake beside Synaos, the 
modem Simav, might certainly be 
meant, if the reading Sinnaus were ac- 
cepted ; but the balance of evidence 
seems to be in favour of Sannaos. More- 
over the lake of Simav is a fresh-water 
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and in Boissier's Flora Orientalist it is mentioned that on the 
shores of inland salt lakes in Asia Minor AHemisiu Maritivia, a 
species of absinth, and Salicornia Herhacea are abundant. He does 
not specially mention this lake ; but it is the most familiar and 
often-visited of all the salt lakes, being so near the coast. Pliny also 
speaks of the reeds that grow in the Anaiti<yiis Lacus as being remark- 
ably good for making pens ; but it is doubtful whether the statement 
does not refer to the lake that extends between Synaos and Ancyra 
in the north-west of Phrygia*. The gradual progress of Turkish 
occupation in the country round lake Anava has been described in 
relating the conquest of the Lycos valley Ch. I §§ 8, 9, 10. Passing 
under Turkish power in 1071, it was for the time recovered by John 
Comnenus. But Manuel seems never to have held it; and it was 
obviously quite nomadized (except the Christian village Lampe) in 
1176. 



lake, whereas the lake of Sanaos is 
bitter and actually bears the name 
* Bitter-Salt-Lake.* The land round the 
foimer is fertile and highly cultivated, 
except where it is marshy : the banks 
of the latter are clad with 'a species 
of salicornia* (Hamilton Discoveries I 
p. 501). 

^ So my friend Prof. Trail of Aberdeen 
points out to me. 

' XVI 157 : Frohatiores Cnidii {calami) 
et qui in Ania circa Anaiticum lacum 
nascuntur: the MS. reading is Anaeti" 
cum; Barbaras suggested Anaiticum. 
I have seen immense beds of reeds in 



the Simav lake ; but do not remember 
them as characteristic of the lake of 
Sanaos. Arandel however mentions that 
he * could not approach [Adji-Tuz-Qol] 
for the rushes, among which flowed a 
spring or two of sweet water,* Seven 
Churches p. 104. Bliimner and all other 
authorities whom I have consulted de- 
clare that the lake in question was 
in the district of Anaitis beyond the 
Euphrates ; but the term Asia used by 
Pliny can hardly be interpreted here 
(proprie vocata V 102) in a sense so wide 
as to include that district. 



APPENDIX I. 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SIBLIAN COUNTRY AND SANA08, 

75. (R. 1 891). Duman. <t>Ad^i9 ^vfx4>opo[s] iiroCriaa rd fxvrjyL€[l]ov rfj 
yvvcuKi fjLov [*P]ov</)€ii77' hs d koI avrds rcdi/o-ofxai, ix6vT(av i^ova-Cav fioi koI 
r&v riKvoav' €l hi rts Irepos i'7ri,Tribei(r€i, Brjcei Is rd Tafi€lov {hriv.) <^'. 

76. (R. 1 891). Duman. Tiros Kafxopios TCtov vlds KvpCv(^ MapCv[<f r^] 
i'7r[€k€v6ip(^. It is quite uncertain how much is lost at the end ; and the 
restoration is therefore imcertain. The Roman name Camurius is not 
common ; a Roman would be more likely to come to tKis remote place^ if 
it were an imperial estate (see § 8). Romans of the tribe Quirina also 
at Eumeneia and Apameia. 

77» (R- 1 891). Duman. Avp. AovXos Uptvs iy yiv[ovs 'ApW/xiJ^os iavrta 
Koi yvvaiKl KoX i[yy6vois ? a]vTOv pLvCas xipiv tl hi [rts lT€]pos iTnrqbfVfTij 
Brjcri h [t6v Kalcrapos (t>C(rK]ov {hriv. .). The restoration of the conclusion is 
uncertain ; rd ra/meioi; is too short. [2apiTn]hos is also possible in place of 
[ApTifxi\bos. 

78. (R. 1 891). Boz-Eyuk. Published BCH 1893 p. 246 by MM. Le- 
grand and Chamonard with slight differences (I read ovhi crvyyevris oibi 
jfoDTtK^s). Epitaph by Aur. Papias Quintus^ son of Papias^ the son of 
Tyrannos^ the son of Moitas, to his father and relatives. A fine for 
Tiolation is payable h dKova Kalaapos. The form irkiov for irXrjv occurs. 

79. (R. 1883). Sungurlu. ^aynWCa M • > pov A* pekklov 'AttikcS. 
The letters are coarsely and irregularly engraved on a small marble 
cippus. This seems to mark the grave of a school of gladiators, which 
may have been kept here to furnish games at Eumeneia and Apameia ; 
see inscr. 9. 

80. (R. 1883). Sungurlu. [no](r€ih&vis TeLfxoOiov Evix€V€ifs iavT(^ (&v 
Koi TjJ yvvaiKC \}j]o[v] Xpva-oyovji koI no<T€ih(avl<f T<j) v(^ [/utjov Koi rfj yvvaiKl 
avTOv Koi iKyovi^ KaT€(T(TK€vaaa tov[to rb fl]p^[ov\ /yicra b\ fffias ifjJfi€p\rj<r$ai 
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Kk] Tovs &h^ iiry€ypaixixivovs [iir]! rod fiiafAOV [i^ovcia ovk] larai (repov ^oAeti;. 
e{ hi rt9 iTn\€iprj<r€i iiw^ai rj irepov ^/x)3aAei /at) r^iv cSdc ivy€ypaiJLfxiv<t)v 
• TTAPCACHCC •, lorai iiriparos koX 0rj(r€i Is rbv Updrarov ^i<rKov Trpocr- 
T[e(|fiov {hT]v.) ^<^'' TovTov avriypa^ov cl\KKo] iireriOt] Is to ap\€la^. In 
this village on the road it is not unnatural to find a native of Eumcncia 
settled. 

81. (R. 1891). Tchandir. Illegible epitaph : Tatas son of Diokles to 
his son. 

8a. (R. 1883). Khoma. Published BCH 1 893 p. 245 by MM. Legrand 
and Chamonard, with slight difference. \x<^Cp€T€] wapoicirai irapcL tov 
fjyL[€T€p]ov 'Ep/xfTTTTov o<^'' Tvx?; KaT€aK€'6aa'€V TO fjp(^ov T(^ ivbpl avnis. 

The letters o</)' may indicate a date, 570 = a. d, 485-6, The <t> is of 
very late form ; but the other letters seem to belong to an earlier date. 
Hermippus was the husband of Tyche. 

83. Sari-kavak: published by M. Weber, AtA. Mitth. 1893 p. 207. 
KoKKlarparos Aiohdpov roif tottov iyopdaas irap* iavTov kcu rb PavXevrrjpiov 
iirLCKCvda-as /uiera Aiobdpov Koi KaXkiarpiTov t&v vltav Traaij KaraaKfyfj r^ 
briix<^. This is interesting as showing that Sanaos could boast of a bou- 
leuterion presented by a patriotic citizen ; the building must have been 
a humble one, to judge from this dedicatory inscription. Addend. 33. 



APPENDIX II. 

BISHOPS OF SIBLIA AND THE PHRYGIAN TRIPOLIS. 

I. Bishops of Siblia. 

1. Eulalius Silbii (1^9 iv Si^SAtorij! iKKkriirlas) 451* 

2. Joannes Silbii 2ov/3A^ot; 787. 

3. Nicephorus ^v^Kaias or ^ovfikalov 879. 



^ This inscription was mutilated and BCH 1893 p. 245, where the opening 
hard to read. A fragment of it is given word is restored [* fni\iJMvii, 
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3. BISHOPS OF THE PHRYGIAN TRIPOLIS. 


Date. 


Ck>L0S8AT OR KhONAI. 


LOURDA. 


Yalentia or Sakaos. 


325 






Flaccus (Sanabensis) 


431 




■ 


Eragrius deposed(Yal.) 


451 


Epiphanius (KoXacraoDi^) 




Antioohus (San.) 


69a 


Cosmos (KoXmraa^s) 




1 


787 


Dositheus {J^wvSw iJTot KokoaaSni) 


Nicephorus AMwtStv 


Pantaloon (Yal.) 


860 


Samuel (Jia»Sfv) 






879 


Samuel (Xi&Ki^s) 


Eustathius 


Eusobius?' 



Besides the bishops of Colossai and Khonai mentioned in this table^ 
Le Quien adds Epaphras, appointed by St. Paul, C0I099. I 7, MartyroL 
Bom. xiY Kal. Aug.; and thinks that Philemon may haYe succeeded 
Epaphras, and that Archippus, who is by some assigned to Colossai, was 
bishop of Laodiceia. 

The following were all metropolitans of Khonai. 
Constantinus Xiav&v Cone. Alexii Patr. 
Nicolaos. 

metropolites Xa>va>v 1066. 

metropolites Xcorwr 1080. 

Nicetas : ipxupeis in 1 143, mentioned by Nicet. p. 2^84^. He 
was godfather of the historian Nicetas Akominatos, who was 
bom about 11 50 (Krumbacher Bt/z. LiiL-gesch. p. 87). 



^ Le Quien takea Basilius KoXa>yriar as 
bishop of Yalentia in 692 ; but *Aic/Mov«iar 
is a more probable correction of KoXo>- 
vtlas. In 431 he gives Nectarius r^( iv 

^tvia Ka6o\iKTis Koi diroarokiKrjS iKKXtjalas 
as bishop of Sanaos ; but Nectarius was 
bishop of Sennea or Semnea in Pam- 
phylia : the phrase koI dnooTokii^s is not 
in the Latin version, and Labbe gives it 



only in the margin of the Greek. 

^ Three bishops, Eusebius, Sisinnius, 
Basilius, of Synaos are given (besides 
Michael of Ancyrosynaos). Two of these 
may be Ignatian and Pbotian bishops of 
Synaos ; but the third should probably 
be given to Sanaos. 

' Nicetas has been omitted by Le 
Quien ; but not by M. Bonnet. 



CHAPTER VII 

LOUNDA, PELTAI, ATTANASSOS 

§ 1. Situation and Scenery p. 235. § 2. Lounda p. 237. § 3. Peltai p. 239. 
§ 4. Attanassos p. 241. § 5. Pepouza p. 243. 

Appendices : I. Inscriptions p. 245. II. Krassos of Phrygia p. 247. III. Bishops 
p. 249. 

§ 1. Situation and Scenery. A level plain, ^5 miles (English) or 
more in length and 6 or 7 in breadth, extends from Ak-Dagh and 
Eumeneia (Ishekli) towards the S.W., terminated by the rim of the 
plateau above the Colossian glen. The level varies little ; at the N.W. 
end it is about 2,750 ft. at the edges, and 2,710 in the middle ; towards 
the S.W. end it is about 2,950 or 3,000. The mountain ridge that over- 
hangs Colossai rises more sharply from the plain than is usual along 
the outer edge of the central plateau, and reaches the height of 1,000 
to 1,500 ft. above the valley. This is the plain of Eumeneia or Peltai ; 
and the S.W. part is the territory of Lounda. The Siblian plain is an 
extension of it to S.E. ; and the Maeander flows along it after passing 
Siblia. As one approaches from the west, the most striking feature in 
the view is the huge mass of limestone, called Ak-Dagh, which closes 
in the valley N.E., dividing the Maeander valley from that of its 
tributary the Glaukos (Sanduklu-Ova) ^. It is about 8,000 ft. in 
height ^, and snow lies on it late in the summer. The river Glaukos 
enters the valley at its northern apex, forcing its way by a rough gap 
between Ak-Dagh and Burgas-Dagh (about 6,000 ft.); the latter 
runs S. to N., bounding the Banaz-Ova on the east. As the Maeander 
flows along the valley it has on the left a triangular plateau (Ch. YI 
§ 7), which rises on the west side to the ridge of Besh-Parmak (Ch. V 



^ Seen irom the west, it appears a ^ Ak-Dagh, the peak towards Ishekli, 

single mountain ; but from the east it is 8,186 ft., behind it towards S.E. lies 

is seen to have two distinct summits the other, Kara Dagh or Khoma Dagh, 

separated by a deep gap. The Glaukos 7,743 ft. 
flows round three sides of it. 
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App. II § 6), and on the right a ridge which stretches from the south 
end of Burgas-Dagh S.W. to the Hyrgalean Mountains (Tchal-Dagh), 
rising 600 or 700 ft. above it ^ This last ridge merges itself in the 
eastern part of Tchal-Dagh (see next paragraph). 

The Maeander, after traversing the Apamean valley, the pass that 
leads to Siblia and the Siblian country, turns round the apex of the low 
triangulai* plateau just described, and flows S.W. down the valley of 
Eumeneia and Peltai 2, receiving the waters of the Qlaukos (when it is 
not dry) not far from Peltai. Looking from either end and seeing 
the length of the level valley, one would naturally fancy that the 
Maeander flowed through its whole length and found its way into the 
Colossian glen. But, instead of doing so, the river, when it reaches 
Lounda, turns sharp to the right underneath the city and flows away 
due north through a gap in Tchal-Dagh and along the eastern part of 
Tchal-Ova, between two parallel ridges of Tchal-Dagh ; and then 
after about 12 miles it turns west through a break in the western 
Tchal-Dagh, separates Dionysopolis from Motella, gradually turns 
towards the south, and finds its way through a great chasm in the 
Mossyna mountains amidst magnificent scenery into the Lycos valley. 
It is remarkable that the country through which it flows for con- 
siderable part of this course continues about the same level through- 
out. The Apamean valley is about 2,800 ft. above the sea; the 
Siblian and Eumenian about 2,700; the eastern Tchal-Ova about 
2,600 or 2,500, and the western about 2,500-300. But the river flows 
in a channel which is further and further below the valley as we 
proceed ; when it turns round the site of Lounda the canon is 400 or 
500 ft. deep, in the western Tchal-Ova about 500-700, near Dionyso- 
polis about 1,000 ^ It enters the Lycos valley at a level of about 600 
ft., while the mountains which it has just traversed rise to 4,000 ft. 
and further back even 5,000 ft. 

Tchal-Dagh, which shuts in the territory of Lounda on the west, 
consists of a part of the mountain-rim of the Anatolian plateau (the 
Mossyna mountains Ch. I § 1) and of two parallel ridges which project 



^ Banaz-Ova is about 400 ft. higher 
on the average than Begio Eumenetica, 
The ridge separating the two is really 
the raised edge of Banaz-Ova, which 
slopes gently up to the summit ; while 
the ridge rises sharply on the other side 
from the Eumenian valley. 

'^ Pliny H,N.Y 113 Aranis Maeander 
ortus e lacu in Monte Aulocrene .... 



Apamenam primum pervagatur regio- 
nem, mox Eumeneticam, ac dein Hyr- 
galeticos campos, postremo Cariam 
placidus. 

' According to a number of aneroid 
readings, I estimate the various fords 
and bridges of the Maeander at 1,270 
and 1,340 near Dionysopolis, and at 
1,950, 2,070, 2,080 in eastern Tchal-Ova. 
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northwards from the rim, friDging the two sides of the Maeander. The 
two ridges consist of flat hills 4,000 ft. high, and are crossed by 
passes of 3,500 ft. The eastern ridge spreads out to W. at its 
northern end so as to seem like a continuation of the western ridge, 
from which the Maeander divides it. The plateau-rim is higher in 
this part than either of these ridges, and two peaks in it are over 
5,000 ft., Kotchelek- (or Tchukalek)-Dagh (5,871 ft.), a broad 
summit, prominent in the view from all parts of the Lycos valley, 
and a sharp conical peak which rises straight S. from Demirdji- 
Keui and is visible from all parts of the Banaz-0 va ^. 

§ 2. LouNDA. The original site of Lounda was in the sharp angle 
where the Maeander turns north to enter the Hyrgalean plain ^, The 
situation is very strong on a neck of land, nearly surrounded by the 
canon of the Maeander. There is a remarkable analogy between the 
situations of Lounda, Blaundos, and Akmonia ^. All three arc prob- 
ably old Phrygian cities, though the second at least was refounded by 
the Greek kings ; but in the case of Lounda no evidence remains. In 
the peaceful Roman times the more pleasant and accessible situation 
on the opposite side of the river about Isa-bey, Hadjilar, and Mahmud- 
Ghazi, was preferred ; and many remains show that the Roman city 
was actually built there, while it is probable that the old site was 
deserted. 

Lounda seems to have had the regular constitution of a Greek pclis 
with senate and denios (inscr. 84-5) ; and the non-existence of coins, 
when small places like Bria, and aggregates of villages like those of 
the Hyrgaleis, had a coinage, remains unexplained. The possibility 
may, indeed, be mentioned that the coins reading (t)OYAOYI ANHN • 
ZMEPTOPirOS . ct)IAnNIAOY were struck at Lounda; but the usual 
assignation to Eumeneia is more probable, though no distinct proof is 
known : it is more likely that a city which struck coins before and 
after should strike coins under the temporary name of Fulvia than 
that Lounda should strike one set of coins as Fulvia and not strike 
any more ; moreover the existence of a magistrate at Eumeneia under 
Augustus bearing the rare name of Smertorix * and placing it on the 



* From the centre or northern parts 
of Banaz-Ova one sees Salbakos, Gadmoa, 
Yan-Dagh, Ai-Doghmush, and Ak-Dagh, 
rising above and behind the nearer bills 
of Tchal and Burgas. 

'^ Half-way between Eski-Seid on the 
right bank, and Seid on the left bank 
of the Maeander. 

' An exactly similar site is described 



under the name of Palaeo-Sebaste in 
Cities and Bishoprics no. XX similarly 
the site of Lounda might be called 
Palaeo-Lcrunda. 

* The spelling indeed is different, 
cp. Zmyrna and Smyrna. The name is 
Gaulish ; and means according to Long- 
p^rier * powerful king.' 
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coins of the city seems too remaxkable a coincidence to be accidental. 
Again it is improbable that if a city in so accessible a position as 
Lounda had struck coins regularly they should not be known in col- 
lections. It is also improbable that it was dependent on any other 
city, because it seems to have had a complete constitution of the usual 
Graeco-Roman type ; and this same reason prevents us from making 
it a member of the Koinon of the Hyrgaleans (Ch. IV § 5). We must 
therefore suppose that it was only a small city so poor as to strike 
few or no coins. The Hyrgaleans, Colossal, and Peltai, all of which 
had a larger extent of fertile territory, struck very few coins ; and 
it is probable that Lounda struck still fewer. Possibly inscr. 86 
may belong to Lounda, and the coins there mentioned may yet 
gladden some numismatist with the legend TTAPA • ATTOAAOAO- 
TOY • AOYN AEHN. The custom that rich citizens should defray the 
cost of striking coins for tlieir state was widely spread, and is often 
expressly mentioned on the coins themselves; but this is the only 
inscription known to me in which it is so emphatically mentioned ^. 
The record that he struck coins is given as the climax of the services 
rendered to the state by ApoUodotos. 

Inscriptions 84 and 85 reveal the existence at Lounda of a Senate 
and a body of Neoi ; while 86 (which may however belong to Peltai) 
mentions a board consisting of at least two Strategoi. These scanty 
hints make it certain that Lounda was an organized poUs, similar in 
type to Laodiceia. 

Except in inscriptions Lounda is never mentioned till we come 
down to the Byzantine period. Hierocles and the later Notitiae give 
it, the former between Peltai and Att«,nassos ^, the latter next to 
Attanassos. The earlier Notitiae omit it. The difference might lead 
one to suppose that Lounda was made a bishopric by Leo VI ; but 
the corrupt *ApSiScov of the Notitiae published by De Boor should 
certainly be corrected to AovvStDVy which would prove that the changes 
introduced not later than the earlier Iconoclasts included the elevation 
of Lounda to be a bishopric ; and the same inference follows from the 
presence of Nicephorus bishop of Lounda at Nikaia in 787. 

A solitary reference to the plain of Lounda occurs in A. D. 11 76, 
when Manuel Comnenus made a slight effort against the Seljuks, and 



^ Legends with ^la (Carian and Lao- p. 373, suggesting that the coins were 
dicean p. 166) or frapd (Apamean p. 276) a congian'um distributed to the whole 
exemplify this custom ; also the coins people ; but this last suggestion narrows 
of Tripolis and Hierapolis with the the reference too much, 
verb inixaparrtiv^ p. 107. Eckhel adds ' Assuminghere thalErassosinHiero- 
the coins with legend dvfdrjKtv D. N. IV cles is a mere error, see App. II. 
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advanced from the Lycos valley against the nomad Turks who lived 
in their tents in Lakerion and Panasion. The latter evidently is the 
Banaz-Ova; and Lakerion must therefore be the Baklan-Ova, for 
Manuel marched first against Lakerion and then onwards against 
Panasion. We see then that his march was up the Lycos, then into 
Baklan-Ova, and then into Banaz-Ova. In actual fact there is no 
other route by which an army starting from the Lycos could safely 
attack an enemy in the Banaz-Plain. In all probabDity Lakerion is, 
like Panasion, a Byzantine representation of the Turkish name ; and, 
if so, it seems to be Ala-Ear, a very natural and characteristic Turkish 
name for the Baklan-Ova ^ I have never indeed heard it in modem 
use, but a village of the plain is called Kir-Aghlan to distinguish 
it from Bair-Aghlan, which lies among the hiUy country north of 
Colossai. There is, moreover, a village at the head of the pass leading 
up from the Colossian glen to the Baklan-Ova, called Ala-Kurt : so 
at least the name sounded to me in 1883, but I may have mistaken 
Kir for Kurt *wolf*,* when Turkish was still unfamiliar, 

§ 3. Peltai. This city lay on the anabasis of the younger Cyrus 
from Sardis to Susa 401 B.C. Cyrus marched in two days from 
Kelainai to Peltai, a distance of lo parasangs, i.e. about 30 miles ^. 
The only clue which Xenophon gives to the direction is that from 
this point Cyrus marched 1 2 parasangs, i. e. about 36 miles, to 
Keramon Agora, the last on the confines of Mysia. There can be no 
question that this denotes some place on the northern skirts of Banaz- 
Ova ; and I now feel compelled by the distances of the whole route 
to consider that Hamilton has approximated more closely than any 
other scholar to the real situation. The distances point to a place 
a little east of Ushak (where Hamilton placed it), but west of Islam- 
Keui or Susuz-Keui (where I formerly thought it should be put). 
Here we are in the country of the Grimenothyritai, near a city which 
was afterwards called Trajanopolis ; and perhaps we may recognize 
an echo of the native Germeno-teira in the grecized Keramon-agora. 
However that may be, it seems clear that this is the Mysian frontier 
p. 196, and that Akmonia (to which Islam-Keui and Susuz-Keui per- 
haps belonged) was an essentially and recognizedly Phrygian city. 

We see that Cyrus turned back from Kelainai towards the west 
or north-west. The reason for this change must be sought in the 



^ Kir means a waterless plain; Ala ' Ala-Kurt is marked on Eiepert's 

* spotted ' or ' speckled ' is a very com- new map ; but I believe that my state- 

mon element in Turkish names, as Ala- ment is his authority. It is placed a 

Sheher, Ala-Dagh, &c. See Nicet. p. 254 little too far south in his map. 

and above Ch. I § 9. ' See p. 160 note. 
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situation in which the Persian prince found himself. He was in 
command of an army whose entire strength, as he well knew, lay in 
the Greek mercenaries. Many of these were recently levied ; and 
6,000 had joined him only at Kelainai. It was necessary to make 
sure of their inclination to follow him before he actually advanced 
against the capital. They had to be accustomed to himself, and their 
affections had to be conciliated, before he could venture to rebel openly. 
But, if he marched at once to the east from Kelainai, such an advance 
would be equivalent to throwing off the mask ; his intentions would 
be too patent. He therefore turned back towards the heart of his 
satrapy again, no doubt keeping up the pretence that he was engaged 
on a progress through his province to regulate and pacify it. In 
this way he went down the Maeander to the chief city of the great 
Feltene plain. 

The Peutinger Table mentions Pella, i. e. Peltai at the side of the 
road Eumeneia-Apameia, in the same way as it mentions Temnos 
beside the road Smyrna-Cyme ; and in both cases the road to which 
the adscribed name belongs has been omitted owing to bad drawing. 
The Roman road Dorylaion-Meros-Kone-Brouzos-Eumeneia was 
intended to connect the north-eastern districts with the Maeander 
valley and the coast, and it naturally went on by Peltai and Lounda 
to Laodiceia. Peltai then was situated on the line of road Eumeneia- 
Laodiceia at a point that suits Xenophon's narrative. These con- 
ditions bring us near Earayashilar, or Muglitch, where many ancient 
remains exist Near them two sites vie in suitability^ one between 
them, and the other a mile or two west towards Yaka Keui. Each 
is a large isolated mound or little hill, to a great extent natural, 
rising sharply about 50 to 100 ft. above the level valley, and 
showing numerous traces of ancient life ; both sites are of the Se- 
leucid type, lying in the line of communication, yet capable of being 
strongly fortified (Ch. II § 2). Without excavation it is hardly pos- 
sible to choose between them ; but the northern is perhaps preferable. 
This situation was actually on the line of a Roman road, a milestone 
from which is known (inscr. 87). It suits ^11 the conditions, being 
in the most favourable situation for using the wealth of the valley, 
while it is sufficiently distant from the later and rival foundation, 
Eumeneia. 

Peltai ruled the territory between Eumeneia and Lounda. In this 
level plain there is no natural demarcation on either side. The 
country is fertile and, for Turkey, well cultivated ; and in such cases 
there is always greater destruction of ancient monuments. Hence no 
memorial of city-life during the centuries following Xenophon s visit 
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has been found on the spot. But the coins TTEATHNnN • MAK€- 
A ON II N show that a Macedonian colony was founded here either 
before or during Seleucid domination. If it is true that the Mace- 
donian foundations Peltai and Blaundos 4mply a supplementary 
route from Thyatira and Sardis to Apameia * (Hist Oeogr. p. 44), we 
are confirmed in the opinion that we should look for Peltai on the 
more northerly of the two possible sites. 

It was probably in the second century ^ that the Peltai, being in 
some domestic trouble, found it advisable to appeal (according to 
a common custom of the period) to another Greek city, situated at 
such a distance as to be quite out of relation to the parties on either 
side. Antandros was selected ; and it sent an arbiter and a clerk, 
whose judicious action is recorded in a vote of thanks to their city and 
themselves CIG 3568/. add. A copy of this decree was to be placed 
in the kieron of Zeus Peltenos ; and may perhaps yet be discovered. 
This Zeus appears as a type on coins of Peltai, which show rather 
Seleucid than Pergamenian analogies ^. 

It may, however, be supposed that the foundation of Eumeneia 
curtailed the power and prosperity of Peltai No coins are known 
with names of the early emperors ; they begin, according to Mionnet, 
under Antoninus Pius, see inscr. 86. 

§ 4. Attanassos is first mentioned at the Council of Chalcedon 
A.D. 451, where its bishop Philadelphus was represented by his metro- 
politan Nounechius of Laodiceia. A place which already ranked as 
a bishopric should naturally be expected in Hierocles : but the name 
does not occur in his list. We find, however, that he gives Kpd<r<ro9j 
AovvSa^ and the later Notitiae have ' Arravaa-a-o^^ AovySa, Now 
Krassos is otherwise unknown as a city of Phrygia ^ ; and the sus- 
picion arises that Krassos here represents Attanassos. The names 
in this part of Hierocles' list are corrupt to an extraordinary degree '*, 
and Krassos may be merely an error, though the possibility must 
be left open that it is another name for the same place ; but, how- 
ever this may be, a comparative table of the Byzantine lists proves 
that we must identify the two. 

There is a village Aidan on the bank of the Glaukos, about five 



^ BOckh dates the inscr. in third can- ' So, e. g., Pallas with Corinthian 
tury; but Peltai would hardly go to helmet, a type on Peltene coins, is analo- 
Antandros during the long wars between gous to Seleucid coins, whereas the Per- 
the Seleucid and Pergamenian kings, gamenian Pallas has an Attic helmet. 
Probably the date is shortly after 190 ' See Appendix II. 
B.C., during the dilEculties of the new * Konioupolis for Dionysoupolis, Si- 
regime, toupolis for AnastasioupoHs. 

VOL. I. R 
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miles W.S.W. of Eumeneia ; and about a mile east of it is a large 
and fine mosque attached to the tomb of a dede ^. There is no village 
at the place, which is called sometimes Eski-Aidan, and sometimes 
Dede-Keui. The mosque is now shut up, and the door locked ; and 
the revenue which once supported it has been diverted to other 
purposes by the Turkish government. This foundation preserves the 
sanctity of an ancient site ; and the name Aidan seems to be the 
modem form of the old Attanassos. 

The permanence of religious feeling, and the persistence with which 
it has clung to particular localities amid all changes in the outward 
form of the dominant religion, is one of the most remarkable features 
of the history of Asia Minor. This fact often aids us to localize the 
ancient names. No religious fact has perished except where popula- 
tion has actually become extinct; and even where population has 
entirely disappeared a small religious foundation alone exists to 
prove that human life and religious feeling once had a home here. 
It would be diflScult to find a case of Mohammedan religious foun- 
dation in Asia Minor, especially at a now deserted locality, which 
is not the ti*ansformation of an ancient religious foundation. The 
fine old mosque, now desolate and solitary, preserves the religious 
character of the old bishopric. 

In this vaUey we have, then, three cities, the Pergamenian colony 
of Eumeneia, the Seleucid colony of Macedonians at Feltai, and the 
bishopric of Attanassos with its Mohammedan dede. Here we have 
an exact parallel to the facts which we find in so many districts of 
Phrygia: amid an old Phrygian population Macedonian and Perga- 
menian settlements were planted, and each retained its distinct and 
separate existence. Attanassos would appear to have been the old 
Phrygian religious centre of the valley, situated at some little dis- 
tance from Peltai (a Phrygian city before it became a Macedonian 
colony). 

Under the Roman empire it was perhaps only a village subject to 
Eumeneia ; but its religious importance gave it a higher place in the 
ecclesiastical system. We may, however, doubt whether it was made 
a bishopric in the earlier centuries. It had a bishop in 45 1 ; but we 
observe that Eumeneia is not represented at the Council, although 
Nounechius signed on behalf of his suffragans who were absent. 
The suspicion therefore may be entertained that even in the fifth 
century Attanassos and Eumeneia had a joint bishop. Before 787, 



* A ded^ (lit. ancestor) may be roughly belongs to a totally different order of 
described as a saint y though the name ideas. See Ch. I § 13. 
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however, they became separate bishoprics, probably not later than 
Justinian. 

The Roman inscriptions of Attanassos belong therefore to its polin 
Eumeneia ; its interest lies only in its religious connexion, and inscr. 
88 (an insci'iption of Eumeneia) probably refers to the religion of 
Attanassos when it mentions the old Phrygian cultus of Angdistis 
mother of the gods and the Good Genius. Two of the most remark- 
able and important early Christian inscriptions are built into the 
walls of the old mosque, showing that probably the new religion had 
a strong hold in the neighbourhood of the old hiei^on, 

Eumeneia should naturally come in for consideration at this point ; 
but its importance demands a long separate chapter. 

§ 5. Pepouza. One objection to this localization of Attanassos 
must be mentioned. The order of Hierocles puts Krassos between 
Sitoupolis (Anastasiopolis) and Lounda, whereas Attanassos is close 
to Eumeneia. But we observe that Hierocles arranges his list in 
geographical groups, and there is often a gap between the last of one 
group and the first of the next. The Euvienetica Regio contains 
Attanassos, Lounda, Peltai, Eumeneia, Siblia, and it is parted by a 
gap from Anastasiopolis at the beginning and firom Pepouza at the 
end. Hierocles goes from Tchal-Ova (which is the southern part of 
Banaz-Ova) to the Eumenian plain, and afterwards returns to Banaz- 
Ova, in which he proceeds from south to north. It would have been 
possible that the enumeration in Tchal-Ova and Banaz-Ova should 
proceed in a continuous order; but it was geographically worse to 
finish the Banaz-Ova and then return south to the outlying Regio 
EumeTietlca than to insert the group of cities of the latter at some 
suitable point in the former, although the inserted group must come 
in rather awkwardly, wherever it is placed. 

We think then, that in returning from Siblia to the Banaz-Ova we 
may try to take up the list of Hierocles at the point where we parted 
from it. We should then have the following group of cities of this 
great district, Dionysopolis, Anastasiopolis, Pepouza, Bria, Sebaste, 
Aloudda, Akmonia; and the geographical order is so well marked 
here as regards all the places which are known, that it seems the 
safest course to follow the order in regard to the obscure Pepouza and 
Bria. In that case Pepouza would be the site to which belong the 
inscriptions and remains of Deli-Heuderli, Suretli, Karib-Hassan ^, &c. ; 



^ The village Pouza or Pazon, where to bear the same name. The Byzantine 
a synod of Novatians was held, was near personal name Pouzanes is perhaps con- 
the source of the Sangarios ; but it seems nected with one or other of these villages. 

R 2 
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while Bria would lie between it and Sebasto, possibly at Burgas 
(TTiJpyoy). 

The name Fepouza seems to be a reduplicated form; and as we 
have Pasa and Paspasa, Salouda and Salsalouda (p. 156), so possibly 
Pouza and Pepouza are equivalent. The religious importance of the 
place is maintained by the large village of Earghali or Karahalli, 
where there is a medreaa^. 

It was necessary to discuss the situation at this point; but the 
antiquities of Pepouza will occupy us in a later chapter. 



APPENDIX L 

INSCRIPTIONS OF LOUNDA, PELTAI, AND ATTANASSOS. 

It is not easy to distinguish these from each other and from those of 
Eumeneia. Transport is easy across the plain; and stones are often 
taken on a waggon returning empty, if the owner is building or wants 
a grave-stone. Lounda is at a greater distance, and doubt arises only in 
one of its inscriptions ; but Peltai, Attanassos, and Eumeneia are very 
near each other. We shall class together under Eumeneia all the 
sepulchral inscriptions, which have no interest except as presenting 
general types ; these three towns, being close together, agree in their 
social and religious character. But a few which seem to have some 
right to be classed to Peltai or to Attanassos will be given here. Those 
found at Aidan or in the mosque being attributed to the latter, while 
those found at Muglitch or west of it are attributed to Peltai. Those 
found at Tchivril, Yakasomak, Omar-Keui, and similar places are un- 
certain, and must be classed by internal analogy. But the number which 
have any interest and repay classification is very small. 

84. (R. 1887: Sterrett 1883 and Hogarth 1887). Isa-Bey. [Avro- 
Kparopa Kaiaapa A, S]€7iTtfito[i; I^€ovfjp]ov YleprivaKla iLvUriJTov ^ AvyovaT[ov 
^Apal^iKbv ^Abtap-qvLKOv [fj P]ov\r} koI 6 brjfi[os 6 A]ovvbi(av, The date is 
between 195 and 199. From this inscription we may restore the frag- 
ment copied by Hamilton No. 348 fj po[v\ri K]al 6 bfjixo[s 6 Aovvb]4(av, 
where Franz in CIG 390a u restores \TpaX]\4tiiv, and Waddington M^L 
Nvmum. I p. 105 [*Tpya]A^a)j; : in this half- obliterated text (of which 
Hamilton could read only a few letters here and there), it is perfectly 
allowable to treat A in the copy as A. 

85. (R. 1887). Published by Hogarth «, No. 38. Near Seid. ol vioi 



^ [McytcrlTov is also possible ; but I name immediately, while \avUfi\ros does 
see no example where it follows the in CIG 1216, 1217. ' See inscr. 37. 
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Aiovv<nov rov ypafxixaTo<f)v\aKa' iv cj5 oideU tripos Kr)h€vOri[(r€Tai\, Seid is 
on the border of the Hyrgalean territory ; but close to the site of Lounda. 
A college of Neoi is not likely to have existed in any of the Hyrgalean 
villages. The college had officials^ an administrative office^ and a keeper 
of oflRcial documents ; and it here honours with a tombstone one of these 
keepers. 

86. Kavaklar: copied by Sterrett 1883; I vainly tried to find it in 
1888, in order to verify the restoration of the last word. A[v]roKp(iTopa 
KaCaapa* Abpiavdv *AvTa}V€Lvov Se^Saoroi/ Eva 6)3^, 'A-jroA^AjoSoroy A[io]b<ipoVy 
[<r]TpaTr]y(av Trjs TTarpihos fi€Ta tov itarpdst ii^ '''^v lbia>v ivi<rTri<r€V viup 
€V(r€^€las r^s [cjis tov Kvpiov Kal <f)i\oT€iixlas rrjs ^U T7}v Trarplbay Koyfras koI 
[voiJ,]C(rpLa[Ta. 

Kavaklar lies between Lounda and Peltai; and it is not possible to 
determine certainly to which city the inscription belongs, but the one 
copied by Hamilton (see under 84) was found not far from Kavaklar, 
while a zone of inscriptionless villages lies between it and Peltai. Pro- 
bability therefore assigns this text to Lounda ; and in that case perhaps 
tlie marked reference to the coins is due to their being the first struck at 
the city ^. Peltai resumed coining at this time, p. 241. 

87. (R. 1887). Baljik-Hissar. "AyaOri [Tvxrj]' AvTOKparopi [KaC^aapi 
r. M€<r(rC<^ [Kv]CvT(^ Tp[ai]av^ Aexicp koI *Ep€vC<^ *[E]Tpov(rKl[W]rj (r^Paa-Tfl 
Mt. A, Afterwards there was rudely scratched in smaller letters, between 
the names and the number, a dedication [Kv]Ivt(^ 'Ep€vvi[(^] A€k[C\(^ koX 
^E[Tp]ov(TKl\\€t. ^. KvCvTi^ (both defective and w^rong), which was added in 
250 after the two sons of Decius, Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius 
and C. Valens Hostilianus Messius Quintus, were named Caesar, 

88. Copied by Hamilton (cemetery between Omer-Keui and Ishekli) 
and by M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 237 (cimetiSre k c6i6 dlshekli). I give 
a different restoration from Letronne, B5ckh, or Paris. 6 brjpios ^re^r;- 
<r(j; AvprfXiov ?] Movijxov * ApC(rTa>v[os Zrivobo ?]tov, Xafnrabipxrjv, l[€pia 
Albs] 2a)r^po9« kqI 'A7roAA[a)vo9, Kal] Mrivds 'AaKarivov, [/cat MriTpds] Ot&v 
* Avybl<rT€Oi[^ kcX ^AyaOov] AaCpLOvo^^ koI Era-c[i6oy, koX SeJ/Saor^y ElprjvrjSj 
alTpaTrjyov] Trjs TToAeo)? to Iktov^ [x/>co</)vAa]KTj(rarTa, Koi iyXoyi(r[T€V(ravTa]j 
Koi iyopavopLrja-avTa, [koI €lprivap]\rj<ravTa, koI 'JTapa<f>[v\i^avTa, koi ypafi]- 
p[a]T€v[(ravTa, 

^ Similarly Alexander of Otrous, whose "* This name is perhaps wrongly 

name appears on many coins when «it copied, the letters being very faint and 

began to strike, is honoured as Founder rude, 
in an inscription. 
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I have twice vainly hunted for this inscription. M. Paris was more 
fortunate or more skilful. The restorations in the first two lines are 
only given to show the formula and probable extent, but are both 
certainly wrong. The rest are probably correct. At the end M. Paris 
read nAPAct>E. See Vol. II Ch. X § 2, 3. 

89. (Sterrett 1883). Lounda. "ApTroAoy ['iKcPJirfov Uaitas [Ufapia if 
iavTOv yvvai,K\ yiini\j\y\s\ Iv€kov (sic). 

90. (Sterrett 1883). Lounda. C. Aplajsius C ?. F.] Ani(ensi). Taoy 
'Aii[A({o-toy r.] vlbs ^A[virjv(r.\ The name Aplasius is quoted from Orelli 
4522 only. 



APPENDIX II. 



KRA8SO8 OR KBA80S OF PHRYQIA. 



Kkassos op Pheygia, which is identified by Wesseling in his notes 
with the Krassos of Hierocles, is mentioned twice by Theophanes. He 
says (p. 414 ed. De Boor) that it was in the Opsikian Theme ; Constan- 
tino in A.D. 742 ^fcAdwr iv rols fx€p€<n tov ^OyjnKlov Karci t&v *Ap6,p(av fjkO^v 
kv rrj X€yoix€vri Kpa<r{^ ; Artavasdos was at Dorylaion with the Opsikian 
troops ; each suspected the other ; communications passed between them. 
As Constantino had advanced from Constantinople, we should expect that 
Krasos was on the great military road (Ilisf. Geogr. ch. G) which led to 
Dorylaion and the east. The Opsikian Theme included Hellespontus, 
the Lydian Katakekaumene and Midaion : and Krassos therefore cannot 
be far outside of these limits. In another passage, p. 481, Theophanes 
says that Niccphorus went forth from the capital against the Arabs and 
fought with them at Krasos of Phrygia. Krassos therefore lay on one 
of the great lines of communication along which the Arab campaigns 
were conducted. Niccphorus Patr. p. 67 adds the information that 
Krassos was not a city but a plain {to -nMov h Kpaabs irpoa-ayopwrai) ; 
it is therefore evidently the place alluded to by Gralen Trepi Tpo<f>, bvv, 
I p. 312 N^xaia /cat Upova-a Kai Kpia-aov Kal KXavbioviroXLS Koi 'lovAtov- 
TToAty, aWa koi AopvXaiov rj ian fier ^<T\iTri Tijs ^A(riavrjs ^pvyCas (where 
Wesseling wrongly proposes to read Kpirtta for Kpiacov). The peculiar 
genitive implies that some term is understood with Kpaa-trov, and the 
passage of Niccphorus Patr. shows that ttMov is the term. The plain 
of Krassos, as we further infer from Galen, was in the province Bithynia, 
in that part of Phrygia which was included in Bithynia. 
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Krassos then was a plain on a road leading from Constantinople to the 
east, not very far from Dorylaion, situated in the country of Phrygia 
and in the Roman province Bithynia ; now there are only three roads 
which can be taken into consideration, (i) the pilgrims* road to Ancyra 
{Hist. Geogr. pp. 197, 240), (2) the great military road to Dorylaion, (3) the 
road to Kotiaion^, which was also of considerable importance in these 
wars [HisL Geogr, p. 199). The road to Ancyra does not suit the con- 
ditions, for it does not pass through territory that was ordinarily recog- 
nized as Bithynia. Krassos therefore was situated on one of the others. 
But there is no plain between Inn-onu and Kotiaion on the one road, and 
between Inn-onu and Dorylaion on the other. Further, we cannot 
suppose that Constantine had advanced through Dorylaion before the 
negotiations with Artavasdos began ; for Dorylaion was the great aplekton 
of the Opsikian Theme, where the army should concentrate to accom- 
pany the Emperor in his onward march against the Arabs, and Arta- 
vasdos was its commander. Constantine therefore halted on the road to 
Dorylaion in a plain, either at Inn-onu or further north. Here Artavasdos 
suddenly attacked him, and he escaped only by a hasty flight to Amorion. 
This seems a diflSculty ; for the direct road to Amorion (by Dorylaion) was 
in the hands of his enemies. But there was a longer road by way of 
Kotiaion, which we must suppose that Constantine took. In his position 
he could not return to Constantinople ; for he had no army, and the 
Orthodox party (which favoured Artavasdos) was strong there. It was 
necessary for him to collect an army ; and Amorion, one of the greatest 
military centres of the Oriental Theme (which was generally favourable 
to Iconoclasts and other heretics), was the place that promised best. At 
Inn-onu he was at a fork in the road, and he fled south along the road 
to Kotiaion ; here therefore the facts of the case lead us to place Krassos. 
There is at Inn-ofiu a high-lying valley, perfectly flat and almost a swamp, 
perhaps the only valley on the road; this consideration alone would 
determine the situation of Krassos. There can be no doubt that this 
district was commonly reckoned to be Phrygian ; and though we cannot 
be sure that it was in the Roman province Bithynia, yet that is made 
probable by the words of Galen just quoted*. This district seems to 



^ This route coincided with one of the 
two roads to Dorylaion as far as Inn-onu 
(whence one path went right to Kotia- 
ion, and one left to Dorylaion). It is 
uncertain which of the two routes to 
Dorylaion was taken by the military 
road ; but probably it took the Inn-onu 
route (that of the modem railway). 



Constantine certainly could not take 
the other route by Suyut, as there is no 
side road to Kotiaion forking from it. 

' In the map, Hist, Geogr, p. 178, the 
boundary of the provinces is made to 
pass through Inn-onu, which is there 
termed Basilika : I should now be in- 
clined to place there Gordorinia. 
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have borne the general name Gordos in Byzantine time {IlisL Geogr. 
p. 209 f ), and to have contained three bishoprics — Gordorinia, Gordoserba, 
and Nova Justinianopolis Gordi. 

The question then arises — can there be any connexion between the 
names Krassos and Gordos or Gordios ? Can Krassos go back to a form 
Krat-yo-s or Kart-yo-s ? If that be admitted, then Kart-yo-s is equiva- 
lent to the familiar Gordios, where the vocalization varies as in Tataion- 
Tottaion (in this same district, but more to N.E.) and the other examples 
quoted on p. 153^. 

I may add that formerly I made the error of placing Krassos a little 
East from Dorylaion, failing to observe that the negotiations between 
Artavasdos and Constantine imply that the latter was still on his way 
to Dorylaion, when he was attacked by Artavasdos, and that therefore 
Krassos, where he lay, must have been between Constantinople and 
Dorylaion. 



APPENDIX III. 

BISHOPS OF LOUNDA, PELTAI, ATTANA880S. 

Nicephorus A(rtfvh<ji>v Cone. Nicaen. II 787. 

Eustathius \aivhr)s (Atj3(l5a)i;) 879. 

Philippos TrrfAecos Yl^XrQv (sic I) Cone. Chalced. 451. 

Andreas Hikruiv (and Y\t\'n]vQv) Cone. CoMtaniinop. 536. 

Theodorus ttoAco)? IIc/xTra)!^ Cone. QuinisexL 692. 

Georgius WKtohv Cone. Nicaen. II 787. 

Philadelphius Tr6\€<*s ^AOca/aaov (Athanassi) Cone. Chalced. 451. 

Christophorus ^kOavaaaov Cone. Nicaen. II 787. 

Philotheos ^AOavaaaov Cone. 869 (?). 



' See also Addenda on Lampa-Olom- a perfect parallel to the identity of 
pia. I believe that Kotys (Kotyaion) Eartyos and Gordios. . 
and Kadys (Kadoi for Kadofoi) afford 



CHAPTER VIII 

VALLEY OF THE KAZANES AND INDOS 

§ 1. Natural Features and Ethnology p. 250. § 2. Themieonion p. 252. 
§ 3. Eriza p. 253. § 4. Phylakaion p. 255. § 5. History of the Kazanes Valley 
p. 257. § 6. The State of Themisonion p. 260. § 7. Thampsioupolis p. 261. 
§ 8. Agathe Kome p. 261. § 9. The Saviour-God p. 262. § 10. Cibyra and 
the Asian Cibyratis p. 265. § 11. The Asian Cibyratis and Kabalis p. 266. 
§ 12. The Turkish Conquest p. 268. 

Appendices : L Inscriptions of the Kazanes Valley and the Cibyratis p. 269. 
II. Bishops of Themisonion, Cibyra, and Lagbe p. 274. 

§ 1. Natural Features and ETHNOLoaY. From M. Kadmos 
a ridge stretches south for a long way, till at last it sinks down to 
the pass that leads by Bey-Keui to Tefeni and the Lysis valley. 
Beyond that pass the hills rise again to the great Rahat-Dagh, which 
stretches N.E. to S.W., forming part of one of the chains of M. Taurus. 
Parallel to this ridge another stretches south from M. Salbakos ; and 
between the two lies a long valley, the northern part of which is now 
called Kara-Eyuk-Ova. The view from the pass, 4,200 feet high, by 
which the road crosses to Kara-Eyuk-Ova from Laodiceia^, shows 
a narrow valley, bounded east and west by mountains that spring 
abruptly from the plain, and ending at the far south in a low ridge 
(hiding the lake of Gol-Hissar, Alimne), behind which (and beyond 
the lake) rise the mountains of the main Taurus chain. The general 
impression from the northern pass is that we are gazing down the 
valley of a river that flows to the south (towai-ds the unseen lake). 
But in reality the valley slopes from both ends down to its lowest 
point about the middle. The lake of Gol-Hissar lies in a separate 
basin, barely divided from the long valley by a little rising-ground : 
it rests against M. Taurus, and has no drainage, except perhaps (as 



' The road ascends the glen of the § 9 ; and it was evidently on the high 
river Kadmos, turns left over a high pass, pass that the great struggle occurred, 
and then descends south to the Kara- From this pass one looks up to the main 
Eyuk-Ova. This was the road by which peak of M. Kadmos, towering high over- 
Louis of France marched in 1148 Ch. 1 head. 
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is commou in the lakes that lie in a similar position along the 
northern front of Taurus) by hidden channels under the mountains 
towards the coast- valleys. 

The river Indos, rising from the region of Cibyra (which lies on 
higher ground west from the southern end of the valley), flows north up 
the valley to its west point near Beder-Bey \ where it is joined by the 
Kazanes flowing south from M. Kadmos ; and the united waters find 
their way through a pass in the western ridge towards the western sea, 
forming during part of their course the boundary between Lycia and 
Caria. The Kazanes is also fed by a stream coming from the high- 
lying valley of Khoros and Geune, through a gorge in the eastern 
ridge. 

Themisonion is the chief city of the Kazanes valley, Cibyitt of the 
Indos valley, and Eriza lies not far from the junction in a strong 
situation on the eastern hills near Dere-Keui. The history and the 
topography of this district are inextricably intertwined and must be 
treated together. Hardly any allusions occur in our authorities to 
any part of it, except Cibyra. Fausanias refers to the invasion of the 
Gauls, and Livy describes in brief terms the march of Cn. Manlius 
Vulso through it in his predatory raid 189 B.C. Strabo alludes to it 
very briefly, and his words are in several points so obscure as to 
show that he had no clear conception of its situation and had not seen 
it himself. Yet the valley must have been very important during the 
third and second centuries b. c. The great route from Fergamos and 
the north-west to Famphylia and Cyprus passes through it ; and much 
of the struggle between the Seleucid and the Fergamenian kings took 
place in it. We learn more about the character of that struggle, so 
far as its influence on the social conditions of Asia Minor is concerned, 
in this district than in any other part of Phrygia. 

No name is known for the valley as a whole. It has been called 
by Cramer and others the Killanian plain, but incorrectly (Ch. IX). 
It is certain (as we shall see) that the southern part of the valley, 
including the territory of Cibyra, was reckoned by Strabo as part of 
Kabalis, but the northern part including the territory of Themisonion 
was assigned by him, p. 576, to Fhrygia. The tribe Erizenoi, the 
original population of the Kazanes valley, however, seems to have 
been reckoned by Strabo as Fisidian ^ on which were superinduced 



* The Austrian Expedition and Prof, on the Phrygian frontier ; but Strabo, 

Kiepert give the name as Peder-Bey who considered that the valley of Tabai 

(Pedermcans/a^^r) ; Beder is an Arabic contained a mixed Phrygian and Pisi- 

name (compare Bedr-ed-din). dian population, cannot have considered 

'^ Ptolemy puts the Erizenoi in Caria the Erizenoi as Carians. He actually 
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various strata of colonists in the progress of history. His opinion 
is fully confirmed by the local inscriptions, which show that in spite 
of the later colonists, the population remained at bottom Fisidian. 
The gods who protect the graves, the gods from whom the people 
come and to whom they return at death, are the old * Fisidian Gods.' 
The personal names corroborate the inference that naturally arises 
from this fact: many are non-Greek, and among them occurs Fisides 
(BCH 1889 p. 342. See also inscr. 91-5). If the Kazanes valley was 
fundamentally Fisidian, much more was the population of the Indos 
valley strictly Fisidian and not Fhrygian. 

§ 2. Themisgnion. The name is derived from the personal name 
Themison, which is Greek, not Anatolian. The city, then, is a Greek 
colony founded on the road from Famphylia to the Lycos and Hermos 
valleys ; and Droysen has rightly seen that the name is derived from 
Themison, the powerful favourite of Antiochus 11 (261-48) ^ The 
earliest fact recorded of it is the flight of its inhabitants before an 
invasion of the Gauls ; but as the city was not founded at the time 
of the earliest Gaulish invasions under Antiochus I, we must assign 
the event to the raids between 246 and 230 (if it be not a mere late 
legend, as we shall see some reason to suspect). 

Themisonion, then, was founded by Antiochus U; and we may 
safely attribute the foundation to the latest years of his reign. It 
presupposes the deification of Themison as Herakles ; and that in its 
turn presupposes the deification of Antiochus, which was voted by 
the Milesians in 251 ^. 

M. Waddington was the first to show what was the approximate 
situation of Themisonion and Eriza. Correcting his argument in some 
details, I may repeat its main scope. Manlius on his march from the 
Maeander valley towards Famphylia, passed by Antiocheia, Qordiou- 
teichos, and Tabai. On the third day from Tabai, he arrived at the 
the river Eazanes ^ ; on the following day he carried by assault the 
city Eriza ; and on the day after he reached a fort Thabusion, over- 
hanging the river Indos and not far distant from Cibyra. Coins of 
Themisonion mention the river KAZAN HZ. Now the course of the 



mentions Tabai as a Fisidian city p. 570, plain, with a tumulus (Kara-Eyuk, 

though on p. 576 he gives it as Phrygian, Black-Mound) as citadel. Peltai occu- 

while on p. 629 it is mixed Phrygian pied a similar situation, 

and Pisidian. ^ Babelon 1. c. 

^ Droysen, Gesch, d. Hellefiism. II p. ' MSS read chaum amnem, cahum 

713; cp. Bohelon Rois de Syrie p. Ixi. amnem, causamenem,casuannem,casum 

Its situation is of the Seleucid type amnem, casuamenem : Waddington 

{Hist, Geogr. p. 85), being in the open Mil, de Numism, I p. 1 10. 
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march from Tabai must have been past Apollonia and Sebastopolis, 
and the river that Manlius reached must have been that which flows 
past Kara-Ey uk-Bazar, draining the valley of Kizil Hissar, Kai Hissar, 
and Adji Payam^. Themisonion then must be in the valley of this 
river ; and Eriza must be within a short day's march south or south- 
east from it in the general direction of the march. 

In 1884 and 1886 we visited most of the villages of the Kazanes 
valley. The ancient site of the district is Kara-Eyuk-Bazar, almost 
in its centre, where the market of the district is held, though the seat 
of government is now at Adji Payam (a kaimrnakamlik). A large 
mound at the former gives it its name (Black-Mound-Market) and 
conceals within it the remains of ancient life. A milestone and 
various other inscriptions are in the village ; but as this has been 
a centre of modern life, inscriptions are very likely to have been car- 
ried to it, and it is not safe to conclude without careful consideration 
that those which are found there actually belong to the ancient site ^. 

Themisonion is put in the Peutinger Table on the road leading from 
Laodiceia to Perga ^. The expression of Pausanias, * Themisonion, 
which is situated above Laodiceia,* indicates a city on a road leading 
from Laodiceia to a higher plateau : this precisely describes Kara- 
Eyuk-Bazai\ The order of Hierocles, who gives the cities of Southern 
Phrygia as Keretapa, Themisonion, Valentia, suits a situation in this 
valley. Finally Ptolemy places Themisonion on the south-western 
frontier of Phrygia (V 2, 26 and 27, cp. § 4) ; and there can be no 
doubt that Kara-Eyuk, which lies on the road from Laodiceia to 
Cibyra, must have been in the same conventus with them and there- 
fore in Phrygia. It may therefore be laid down as a starting-point 
in our investigation, that Themisonion was probably situated at 
Kara-Eyuk-Bazar. 

§ 3. Eriza. Some evidence is given by the change in the limits of 
Phrygia under Diocletian. The Byzantine lists make the limits clear. 



* He crossed the river a little above 
its junction with the Indos, and then 
marched on Eriza. I cannot admit the 
unhesitating statement of MM. Cousin 
and Diehl, followed by M. Berard (BCH 
1889 p. 339, 1 89 1 p. 562), that Manlius 
crossed the Kazanes at Kara-Eyuk-Bazar. 
Let any one who doubts me traverse 
both roads ; and I am confident that he 
will end by agreeing with me, if he. has 
any eye for the conditions of a march. 



• In the sequel, however, we shall see 
that all inscriptions hitherto found at 
Kara-Eyuk-Bazar probably stood in the 
ancient Themisonion. 

' It is true that the Table mixes up 
two roads leading south to Peiiga, one 
from Laodiceia, the other from Apameia 
by Cormasa ; but the testimony of Pau- 
sanias is conclusive that Themisonion 
was on the first of these two roads. 
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The frontier between Caria and Phrygia in Byzantine times ran along 
the ridge that stretches south from M. Salbakos, and then turned east 
to cross the Kazanes near its junction with the Indos, including the 
whole of the upper Indos valley in Caria. We should rather have 
expected that the whole of this valley would have been kept in the 
same province ; and that the great barrier of the line of Eadmos and 
Salbakos would have been made the Phrygian boundary. But it would 
appear that the commercial and administrative connexion between 
Laodiceia and Themlsonion caused the latter to be permanently 
attached to Phrygia, while the country further south was more closely 
connected with Cibyra. Eriza, then, which was in Caria, must lie 
south of Themisonion ; and this adds one more proof that the latter 
must be put at a site on the upper Kazanes, in other words at Kara- 
Eyuk-Bazar. 

The Erizenoi are mentioned by Ptolemy ^ as a Carian tribe on the 
Phrygian frontier. This is rather indefinite, but, as he gives Apol- 
lonia and Herakleia Salbake in Caria, and Themisonion and Cibyra in 
Phrygia, there is no country left except the region between these two 
lines, which would include Sebastopolis (Ch. V App. 1 1 § 1 1) and the 
hills near Adji-Payam. This is quite inconsistent with the evidence 
derived from the march of Manlius (§ 2), unless we suppose that 
Ptolemy reckoned to it part of the valley between Themisonion and 
Cibyra (as we do). 

The general impression derived from the aspect of the country is 
that the old Pisidian tribe Erizenoi occupied a great deal of the less 
productive part of the lower Indos valley between Cibyra and Themi- 
sonion. There were in it several centres of ancient life belonging to 
the tribe, which retained much of the old Anatolian village-system, 
and had not a strictly organized polis. Their chief centre, however, 
was the town Eriza near Dere-Keui (which was captured by Manlius) ; 
and about three miles S.W. from it, in the open plain, they probably 
held a fair or market, which is maintained to the present day as 
Ishkian-Bazar. Such markets often preserve an ancient custom, as 
we have already seen (Ch. V § 5). This Bazar is not a village. The 
market meets in the plain, where a few booths and sheds stand ; and 
it is quite probable that the Erizenoi met in the same way at their 
fair in a convenient place in the level country by the road. A few 
rare coins reading EPIZHNHN exist. The name persisted in the 
Byzantine lists to a late period, though in a corrupted form ; Hierocles 
has Erezos, most of the Notitiae have Siza, but De Boor's has Eiiza, 



* V2, 20, reading *EpiCr)voi for 'Epi^rjXoi : the correction has been often made. 
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which proves that Siza is merely a fault. It is omitted in the Nova 
Tactica and in Kotit'tae X, XIIL 

§ 4. Phylakaion is mentioned by the Anonymus Ravennaa (in 
the corrupt form Filaction), from which we may infer that it was 
situated on a Roman road. Ptolemy V 2, 26 places Phylakeion or 
Pylakaion a little to the southwest of Themisonion. Neither of 
these witnesses can be followed implicitly ; but, so far as they can be 
trusted, we may conclude from their combined evidence that this town 
was situated on the Roman road Laodiceia-Themisonion-Perga, a road 
which is vouched for by the Peutinger Table, by milestones, and by 
history. The omission of Phylakaion on the road in the Table is 
easily accounted for. The name Laudicium Pylicum at the beginning 
of the road seems to spring from a mixture of the two names Laodicea 
inl AvKcp and Pylacium. The road appears in a very defective form 
in the Table ; Cibyra, Isinda, Termessos arc omitted, while Cormasa 
(Cormassa) has been transferred hither from the adjoining road 
Apameia-Perga, which has dropped out entirely. We conclude then 
that in the original of the Table the road was given Laodicea-Themi- 
sonion-Pylacium-Cibyra-Isinda-Termessos-Perga^. 

Another passage in Ptolemy (V 2, 27), which in its present form 
makes the extraordinary blunder of putting the tribe Lykaones on the 
frontier of Lycia, can be by a very slight change emended so as to 
give clear evidence as to the position of Phylakaion 2. In this passage 
Ptolemy is using a Latin source, as is obvious from the term 0i;Xa- 
KrjyaioLy which is a false form got by grecizing the Latin Phykicenses. 
His source is a map, which gave him the general positions of these 
peoples ; and that map is doubtless Agrippa's, the ultimate source also 
of the Peutinger Table and the Ravenna Geographer, In his enumera- 
tion Ptolemy starts from the south (i.e. the Lycian frontier), goes 
northward, and then turns eastward along the northern (i.e. Bithynian) 
frontier. The Phylacenses then were south of Themisonion on the 
Lycian frontier, and therefore the road on which it lay was that from 
Themisonion to Cibyra and Perga. 

We turn now to the Byzantine lists. Phylakaion does not occur in 
any of them. But Hierocles mentions at the end of his Carian list 
Xcopia flarpifjiovia Kifivpa KoKTrffidXiKai. The Khoria Patri/monia 



^ The distances are (with my approxi- Kadoipol kqI KiByfjaaiig, v<f> o^s IlcXri^yot, 

mate estimates in Arabic numerals) Lao- cfra Mo(f am, €tTa Aviuiover, v0' ovs *I«pa- 

diceia xxxiii Themisonion 30 Cibyra 50 iroXirai. The similar beginning in Awciay 

Isinda 41 Perga. and Avicdoyrr attracted them to each 

^ Read napa fitv Tfjv \vKiav ^Xox^Mrcoi other, and thus caused the transposition 

Koi Q€fjH(Ta>pioif rrapa di r^y BiBvPiav Max. of Avicdoycff and 4fv\aKifVaioi, 
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are evidently the imperial estates (fundi patrimonial^) ; and we must 
understand that near Cibyra there existed a great imperial property. 
Now Phylakaion, though situated on a great road in a rich country, 
has left no coins. Surely the reason must be that it was the imperial 
estate ^ Further we observed that Hierocles's list is here dislocated 
in such a way that Hylai'ima, lasos, Markianopolis, and Anastasio- 
polis*^, have got out of place. When this en-or is corrected, Eriza 
comes next to the Estate. Now in the Notitia de Boor we find the 
entry 6 'Ept^cov koI Tvpatcov : Eriza therefore was part of a double 
bishopric, the second name being corrupted. The conjecture is natural 
that Eriza and the Estate were subject to the same bishop, and that 
the proper title is i 'Ept^cov Kal <t>v\aKat<ov (corrupted <t>vpai(op, 
Tvpamv), 

We can hardly avoid connecting the name with the Greek <f>v\aKrj ; 
the only question is whether the connexion is real, or merely due to 
popular etymology operating on a native name. In this case I believe 
that the name is Greek and connected with the maintenance of order. 
It took its name from a body of police called ^vXaKirai^ who are 
mentioned in an important inscription, dating probably from the 
middle of the second century B.C., ol h rfj nepl '^Epi^av {nrapyia 
<f>v\aKiTai Kal ol KaroiKovyre? iv M o^oviroXei Kal KpiOivjf *. Fully to 
understand this inscription, we must conceive clearly the relations of 
Eriza, Phylakaion, and Themisonion. 

As the emperors owned as a rule what was valuable, it is probable 
that the Estate was the fertile district about Dodurga and Avshahr. 
What was its constitution and what its population ? We may look 



' The last name in Hierocles is ob- 
viously corrupt, and the word #cr^/ia 
stands out clear in it. We naturally 
conjecture that the correct form is kqI 
KTrjfjui Ai , where the last word has been 
lost. The Kai at the end is a marginal 
correction of #co (for Kt) at the beginning. 
If this is correct, Hierocles must have 
been using a list of bishoprics where 
Kifivpa K€ Ktrifxa A. occurred, just as we 
find signatures like ZtjuoBotos tniaKorros 
rfJ9 T€\fir]a{<r)ai(ov fitfrponoKfiQ^ kcu MaKf)as 
rfjs vfjaov (a.d. 451). Cibyra and an im- 
perial estate must therefore have been 
conjoined in one bishopric, according 
to our hypothesis. Now we actually 
find an imperial estate beside Lagbe, 
where fines were made payable to 



Cibyra, inscr. 191. The coincidence 
suggests that rr^/ia Aayfialov is here 
meant. (Formerly I conjectured, perhaps 
more correctly, that Krrjfm [(/)v]Xi#cai[oj/] 
should be read here, and taken as a 
dittography of ;^a)pia iTaTfnfi6piaf the 
second name having got out of place 
instead of following immediately after 
iraTpifxopia), On such estates see Ch. IX 

§3. 

* Hylarima (Ch. V App. II § 4) and 
lasos were near or on the west coast of 
Caria. The other two are unknown, but 
cannot have been between Eriza and 
Cibyra. They seem to be temporary 
names of Carian cities omitted by Hiero- 
cles (one perhaps of Kidramos). 

' M. Borard BC^ 1891 p. 556 f. 
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upon it as natural that the Seleucid element was concentrated in 
Themisonion ; and that any other Greek colonists introduced into the 
valley were Pergamenian, and intended to form a counterpoise to the 
Seleucid city. With this idea to guide us, let us scrutinize the early 
monuments of the district. 

§ 5. History of the Kazanes Valley. Themisonion, as we have 
seen, was founded 250-46 b. g. Before that event the Erizenoi consti- 
tuted, no doubt, practically the entire population of the Kazanes and 
lower Indos valley^. When the country passed from Persian into 
Greek hands, a certain portion of the territory became (in a manner 
about which no direct evidence, but merely indirect analogy, remains) 
the property of the victors. To the period immediately preceding 
250 belongs the important letter of Antiochus II, instituting and 
regulating the worship of his sister and queen Laodike in the satrapy '. 
The term satrapy indicates an early period, before Greek institutions 
were fully adopted in the government of Asia Minor. The satrapy 
was the E^azanes valley ; and Eriza was the centre of administration. 
The institution of the worship of Laodike^ in this satrapy was 
probably the sequel to the foundation of Laodiceia. The Seleucid 
administration in the Kazanes valley was roused by that event to 
found a cultus of Laodike ^ Shortly afterwards a Seleucid colony 
was founded on a suitable situation in the open plain, and named 
Themisonion. 

As to the Seleucid colonists, we* might expect that^ if Syrians were 
sent to Laodiceia by Antiochus II, he was likely to send Asiatics also 
to Themisonion. The foundation of the two cities by the same king ^ 
on the same important road, was probably carried out on one plan, 
and by means of settlers of similar origin. It is true that Isinda. 
which was an important point on the same road, and may possibly 
have been colonized on the same general scheme, boasts on its coins of 



' Lydoi on upper Indos Sir. p. 631. military strength on a road supposed 

2 It was found at Dodurga, called to be already defended : (2) the city 

Durdurkar by MM. Paris and Holleaux, named after Themison would not be 

who publish it BCH 1885 p. 324 f. Lao- founded before that named after Laodike, 

dike was repudiated in 248, so that the who brought to Antiochus the divine 

latest possible date for the foundation right of inheritance through the female 

of the cultus is 249. line (according to Polyaenus). 

' We may safely assume that Lao- * If Radet*s view that Laodiceia was 

diceia was older than Themisonion ; founded by Antiochus I were correct, 

(i) it was planted at a much more im- this sentence would have to be cut 

portant point, and was a military centre out, and some change made in these 

of the first consequence, whereas The- paragraphs ; but I think that the or- 

misonion was planted regardless of dinary view is better Ch. II §§ i and 1 1. 

VOL. I. 8 
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an Ionian origin, suggesting that Ionian colonists were settled in it. 
But, when we consider how unlikely lonians were to prove trusty 
Seleucid adherents, we must hold that either the Ionian colonists of 
Isinda were a later (possibly Feigamenian) introduction, or that the 
analogy in the name led to the fiction of an Ionian origin. No further 
evidence about the Seleucid colonists is known. 

Later than this inscription is the one mentioning the PhylaJeitai. 
In it the Greek imap\(a has been substituted for the Persian term 
* satrapy.* In the interval the Greek city of Themisonion had 
been founded, and it is remarkable that the province or district 
should still look to Eriza instead of Themisonion as its centre. The 
explanation is given by a consideration of the text^. The geiis 
d'armeSy PhylaMtai, who kept guard and maintained order in the 
governmental district which had Eriza as its centre, united with the 
colonists settled in Moxoupolis and Krithina to do honour to an 
official of the district, Menodoros of Adramyttion. 

The fact that the official belongs to Adramyttion makes it clear 
that the inscription belongs to the period when Pergamenian kings 
ruled in the valley, and the financial administration of tiie district 
was entrusted to an officer trained in their service and bom to it. 
The existence oiPhylakUai points to the same opinion ; for these gena 
cCamiea were a Pergamenian institution ^. The substitution of a Greek 
term for the Seleucid and Persian ' satrapy ' also suggests a change of 
government. We then understand why the Seleucid colony Themi- 
sonion was not the centre of the district : in the early part of their 
rule, at least, the Pergamenian rulers could not trust or favour it. 
The colonists (KdroiKoi) of Moxoupolis and Exithina must then be 
a Pergamenian institution^ intended to counterbalance the Seleucid 
partisans of Themisonion ^. These various groups of persons, Perga- 
menian gens d'armea and colonists, united to honour a Pergamenian 
official managing the state revenues derived from land (see § 6). 
Questions arose respecting the relations between the state-property 



^ It ia quoted in part in § 4. 

^ Frftnkel has treated of the Phyla- 
kitai, Inschr, Pergam, no. 249. 

» M. B^rard BCH 1891 p. 557 f has 
correctly seen the difficulties and put 
the right questions, but has answered 
them unsatisfactorily, supposing a Pto- 
lemaic domination in the district about 
240. He has been misled by an unfor- 
tunate slip : he says that this inscrip- 
tion shows the same lettering as Antio- 



chus's letter published BCH 1885 p. 324, 
but it really resembles the one pub- 
lished BCH 1889 p. 339 (a later in- 
scription which will be discussed in 
the conclusion of this §), and shows 
a different and decidedly later letter- 
ing than the inscr. BCH 1885 p. 324. 
(I tacitly correct a slip on M. B^rard's 
part, viz. 1889 p. 324, which has evi- 
dently been the cause of his whole 
mistake). 
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and the land allotted to the new settlers (KdroiKoi) ; the gens d^amiea 
were concerned in the events; and probably the Seleucid colony 
of Themisonion was affected. Menodoros settled matters to the 
satisfaction of the katoikoi and the phylakitai, who testified their 
appreciation of his conduct in this inscription ; but we have no infor- 
mation whether the Seleucid partisans were equally well pleased. 

According to the preceding exposition we should have to date the 
inscription later than 190 b.o., when this valley was surrendered by 
Antiochus and assigned by the Romans to Eumenes. It is, however^ 
certain that the valley did not actually pass into the hands of 
Eumenes immediately on the conclusion of peace. The territory north 
of Taurus was given to him ; but it remained for him to establish his 
authority there. In 1 89 Manlius treated Eriza and Fisidia generally 
as all equally hostile country, which could hardly have been the case 
if Eriza had been occupied by Pergamene troops. On the other hand 
no long time is likely to have elapsed before an active sovereign like 
Eumenes put his rights into action ; and it is highly probable that the 
expedition of Manlius into Pisidia was justified by the necessity of 
establishing the arrangements of the treaty, and that, as a result of its 
capture by Manlius, Eriza was occupied by Eumenes ^ This inscription 
may probably be assigned to one of the years immediately follow- 
ing 189. 

The history of this vaUey is typical of every district in Phrygia, 
One by one, the finest parts of the country were taken from the old 
native tribes by the Greek kings. In every Phrygian valley Seleucid 
colonies were planted, and then Pergamenian foundations were made 
to counteract their influence, sometimes in new cities, sometimes in 
the existing cities. Rarely, if ever, was any attempt made to destroy 
the older population ; part of the territory was appropriated for the 
new foundation, and the poorer parts left to the original natives. We 
should be glad to learn something of the process whereby the territory 
was appropriated by the Greek kings for their new foundations. In 
the case of Peltai and Apameia they recolonized an existing city, 
settling new colonists in it, and giving them part of the civic territory 
and a share (probably a predominating share) in the civic life. But 
Themisonion was a new foundation, and so apparently was Phyla- 
kaion. The latter may perhaps be taken as a type of some at least 
of the new foundations. The estate had doubtless descended to the 
Roman government from the Pergamenian kings, who in their turn 



' Cibyra was not given to Eumenes ; and Manlius did not attack it, but only 
extorted a bribe from the king. 

8 2 
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inherited it from the Seleucid kings; and the latter had been the 
heirs to some older lords ^. Such private possessions, managed by 
personal dependants of the kings, and peopled by settlers- devoted to 
their service, would be the surest strongholds of their power. In the 
present case Moxoupolis and Eiithina are Pergamenian settlements 
(KaroiKlai) on this great royal estate ^ 

The names, Moxoupolis and Krithina, have not the character of the 
later Qreek town-names, and the katoikoi cannot have been Qreeks. 
The former is of the Thraco-Macedonian type, cp. Xylopolis in Mace- 
donia and the Thracian personal names like Abrupolis, Paskoupolis 
(besides a host ending in -poris, which is another form of -polls). 
Probably Thracian or Mysian mercenaries, settled on the estates, gave 
names of their own country to their villages (compare the Thracian 
Aetos and Tralla Ch. V). 

§ 6. The State op Themisonion. In the early Roman period we find 
a third inscription, for which again we are indebted to the exploring 
energy of the French School of Athens (BCH 1889 p. 339). While it 
shows much the same type as the last mentioned inscription, it has 
some later features, and belongs to a time when Pergamenian rule 
had been long established, and the names Attalos and Antiochos were 
used side by side: the date is apparently 114 B.o.^ This inscription 
belongs probably to Themisonion, and may be used to illustrate its 
character at the beginning of the Soman domination. The position 
of Themisonion was very advantageous under the peaceful rule of 
Pergamos ; and the city must have prospered in the second century 
in spite of its Seleucid partisanship. To all appearance Pergamenian 
rule was mild and equable. The old native peoples seem to have 
been admitted on more favourable terms as part of the population of 
Pergamenian colonies than was the case with Seleucid colonies, which 
were more purely composed of foreigners intended to keep down 
a disaffected country. Hence, for example, we have found that Eriza, 



* Probably the priests of the hieroHy 
Ch. I § 6. 

' It deserves careful examination 
whether this is the character of the 
katoikoi in other cases where we can 
trace them. In modem times the dis- 
tinction of tchiflik (private or royal es- 
tate) and keui (village) is very marked. 
In general the traveller can tell a 
tchiflik by the more ruinous character 
of the houses (though exceptions are not 
rare), whereas the keui, whose inhabit- 



ants own the land, is less miserable. 

^ The date is given as the 19th year. 
MM. Cousin and Diehl refer this to the 
Asian era 133, and I believe they are 
right. The inscription is obviously early, 
but not so early that we could date 
it in the year 19 of the Pergamenian 
domination (see the era of Ariassos in 
Rev. tt, Gr. 1893 p. 255). The era 134-3 
was commonly used in the period and 
country of the cistophoric coinage Ch. 
V App. V. 
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the native centre, became the Pergamenian governing centre for a 
time. The Seleucid settlements therefore seem to have soon acquiesced 
in the new state of things ; and we may suppose that Themisonion 
rapidly became a contented city of the Pergamenian kingdom, and 
prospered accordingly. 

In this inscription the organization seems to be quite of the type 
which characterized Asian cities generally under the early empire. 
We find a, paidoruynwa (Ch. II § 18), and agonothetes, a gymnasium and 
a gymnasiarch, who are directed to look after the physical education 
and moral training of boys, youths, and men {iraiSesy i(l>fjPoi, veoi). 
A grammatevs takes the chief part in directing business and the 
strategoi co-operate with him (Ch. II § 17). Persons are honoured 
with entertainment in the Prytaneion. 

Themisonion then shows the constitution of a Seleucid city modi- 
fied perhaps to some extent by Pergamenian influence. It ought then 
to be similar to Laodiceia ; but we have too little information to 
assert this absolutely. The co-operation of strategoi and granwiateua 
is a wide-spread feature. One office, however, which is not known to 
be widely prevalent, was perhaps found at both. At Laodiceia we 
had a Superintendent of Public Revenues {iirl t&v Srjfiocrmv npocrdScov 
Ch. n § 18). Now the Phylakitai and Katoikoi united to honour 
Menodoros of Adramyttion tov iwi t&v 7rpocr68<ov. We have already 
assumed § 5 that he had the direction of revenues ; it is indeed clear 
that he must have been appointed by the Pergamenian government, 
not by the Seleucid population of Themisonion, and it is possible that 
he had authority over the whole valley and not merely over the terri- 
tory of Themisonion. But it is probable that, for the occasion he 
superseded the financial authority of the municipal officer, and took 
a title similar to his (with the omission only of the restrictive 
STj/jLoaicoy). 

§ 7. Thampsioupglis. Of the Byzantine history of Themisonion, 
nothing is known. Though several expeditions must have traversed 
the valley (e.g. that of Louis in the Second Crusade Ch. I § 10), yet 
nothing is recorded as to their progress through it. The later Notitiae 
have a bishopric Thampsioupolis, evidently corresponding to the 
Themisonion of Hierocles. The corruption arose out of the form 
6 ema-KOTTo? &€fiia'<oviov TroXecof, which was slurred to Oe/jLo-iov- and 
Oafiylriov'TrSXeo)?. The signatures of the earlier councils show inter- 
mediate stages of corruption (App. II). 

§ 8. Agathe Kgme is mentioned as a bishopric of Phrygia Paca- 
tiana in the earlier Notitiae^ where it corresponds to Themisonion in 
Hierocles and Thampsioupolis in the later Notitiae. This seems to 
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have continued through the changes of the earlier Iconoclasts ^ ; but 
before the Council of 869 the old name Thampsioupolis was reintro- 
duced. No bishop of Agathe Kome was present at any Council, so 
far as I have observed. The name Themisonion, then (in various 
corruptions), occurs in the Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and in Hierocles of the sixth century. Then comes a period covered 
only by the older Notitiae, when Agathe Kome appears, and then 
from 869 onwards Agathe Kome is no longer known, but the original 
name returns to the lists. It would appear, then, that there were two 
separate centres of life in the Kazanes valley in ancient time, corre- 
sponding to the modem Kara-Eyuk-Bazar and Adji-Payam. Themi- 
sonion was the more important in the Roman period ; and probably 
the reason why its name re-appeared in later time was that it was 
still the political centre of the district. Why then did the bishop 
take his title from Agathe Kome in the seventh and eighth centuries ? 
The name suggests that the reason was religious, arising from some 
peculiar sanctity, or some connexion with a saint of the district. 
Now there is in the district an interesting site, Alaja-Inn, which has 
been visited by Prof. G. Hirschfeld and Mr. A. H. Smith. It lies high 
above Adji-Payam on the mountain-side on the west of the valley. 
The remains are entirely Byzantine and Christian ; and it is probable 
that a monastery here may have been the seat of a bishop and deter- 
mined his title. Analogy shows that the full title must have been 
6 *Aya0rJ9 Kwfirj^ fjroi Q^jiicrcovtov TT^Xcwy, one place being the religious, 
and the other the political centre * ; and Leo VI recognized the actual 
situation in his Nova Tactica, 

Only one other reference to Agathe Kome is known to me. In 
A.D. 494 an eai*thquake devastated Laodiceia, Tripolis and Agathlcum^. 
In the last name we recognize a latinized form of ^AyaOff Koofirj. That 
it should suffer from the same earthquake that was active in the 
Lykos valley is natui*al from the I'elative situation. 

§ 9. The Saviour-God. Coins of Themisonion show the radiated 
head of the god AYK.ZnZflN, i.e. the sun-god Lykabas*, the 



* De Boor's Notitia^ which represents Adji-Payam, the present centre, though 

the ecclesiastical system about 750-60, nearer Agathe Kome, looks like a purely 

has Agathe Kome, not Thampsioupolis. modern village. 

' As a rule, in the Byzantine period, * Marcellini Comitis Chronicon, p. 

the site on the mountain became more 934 ed. Migne. 

important, and that in the plain * T^te radi^e d'Apollon, Waddington 

dwindled ; but the Kazanes valley lay M^l, Numism. I 110. Stengel in Hermes 

out of the track of all invaders, Sassa- 1883 p. 304 interprets Lykabas as a 

nian, Arab, or Turk, and Kara-Eyuk- moon-god. 
Bazar continued the centre of life. 
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Saviour. The curious title Sozon is peculiar to a district extendiug 
from Famphylia through Milyas and Eabalis into eastern Caria, being 
known in the following places. 

(1) Coins of Antiocheia on the Maeander show a male figure standing, 
with the legend ZnznN. 

(2) On a dde found on the east shore of lake Earalitis (near Lagbe) 
the words CnZONTI and €YXHN occur in an inscription not yet 
satisfactorily deciphered. The stone is called a sepulchral altar 
{Grabaltar) in Benndorf-Niemann Lykia 11 no. 196. Beside it was 
found a relief of the following class. 

(3) In the district Milyas, many examples are found of reliefs, 
varying slightly in type, all dedicatory or sepulchral, though few are 
accompanied by inscriptions. The commonest type shows a horse- 
man, wearing a chlamys which flies behind him (implying that he is 
in rapid motion) : he rests his left hand on the horse's neck, as if 
holding the reins, and in his right he brandishes a club. Another 
type shows the same horseman holding in his right a double- axe, 
which rests on his shoulders. The name Sozon sometimes accom- 
panies the reliefs, but once at least Herakles. A very large number 
of rude reliefs of this type are cut on the rocks at Tefeni, and others 
similar on Kodja-Tash beside Yuvalik, two miles S.W. from Tefeni ^. 

(4) A relief of the same class was seen in the possession of a Greek 
at Attaleia in Famphylia by M. Collignon (BCH 1880, p. 294): it is 
dedicated Zw^oyri evxv^ by Q. Valerius Q. F. Small reliefs like this 
are often carried a great distance by Greeks interested in antiquities ; 
and we cannot be certain that this may not have been brought from 
Milyas, but it is not intrinsically improbable that the type was used 
in Famphylia. 

(5) In a city of Kabalis, whose name is unknown, situated at 
Saraijik on the Lycio-Pamphylian frontier, a hieron of Sozon is 
mentioned in an inscription (BeimdoTf Lykia II no. 185). 

According to the inscriptions, the deity to whom these votive reliefs 
were dedicated was called generally Sozon, and occasionally Heracles 
(inscr. 102). The armed figure suggested the latter name to those who 
preferred to use Greek names for the native gods. The title Sozon 
was of course understood in Greek as the Saviour ; but we ask why 
the unusual form Sozon was preferred to the usual Soter. The reason 
was probably that the actual native name had a sound approximating 



^ The latter are described by M. Collignon with illastrafcions BCH 1880 p. 291 ; 
A. H. Smith dcRcribes both series JHS 1887 p. 335. See pp. 393 f, 306. 
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to Sozon, and was grecized accordingly ^. The native name apparently 
was Saoazos, a title which is used in inscr. 97, found some hours 
south of Themisonion. From it we learn that Demeter and Saoazos 
were worshipped together, having a common priest. Now Saoazos is 
obviously a variant of Sabazios (which is the commoner grecized form 
of an Asian name) ; and we shall find Savazios is the great god of the 
Milyan country where the Sozon reliefs are most common (Ch. IX § 5). 
In that same district we also find a dedication ^ to Apollo and Apollo's 
Mother.' We may therefore confidently identify this pair of deities in 
the Eazanes valley as the Mother-Qoddess and the Son, whom we 
have found at Hierapolis, and traced across Pisidia and Milyas to 
Famphylia. The pair appears under various named, Leto-Artemis- 
Cybele-Demeter and Apollo-Lairbenos-Sabazios-Men-Atys. 

Now we observed that in Lydia the goddess was kept prominent, 
and the god very offcen is expressly put forward as her son (in which 
relation the name Apollo is especially suitable) ; but in Fhrygia and 
now again in Pisidia we find that the goddess is not so prominent, and 
the god often stands aloce. He has many forms and takes many 
names; Poseidon the earth-shaker (the country is subject to earth- 
quakes), Dionysos, Men, Helios, Herakles, Epekoos the hearer of 
prayer, and many other names were used to express different sides or 
aspects of the complex and manifold divine nature ^, see Ch. IX § 5. 

Tet another identification of this god is seen at Themisonion. 
When an attack of the Qauls was dreaded, the people took refuge in 
a great cave 30 stadia from the city with a hidden entrance, contain- 
ing springs of water. The magistrates of the city had been warned in 
a vision by Herakles, Apollo, and Hermes to take refuge in this cave ; 
and in gratitude they dedicated small statues of the three gods in 
front of the cave ^. This legend is possibly a mere invention of later 
time, explaining the presence of the three statues. These seem to 
represent three different aspects of the native deity. We have seen 
him grecized as Herakles and Apollo ; and b& the intermediary and 
messenger carrying advice from the gods (which was probably a 
character of the Anatolian god) he is also grecized as Hermes ^. 

Many of the reliefs and inscriptions dedicated to Sozon are probably 
sepulchral in intention. The god is the god of life and death ; and 



^ This suggestion, made some years ^ The inscriptions quoted in Ch. IX 

ago, is quoted with approval by Petersen App. I illustrate this subject more com- 

in Lanckoronski Stadte Pamph. II p. 8, pletely. 

who remarks on the strange forms of ' Paus. X 32, 5. 

the Pisidian Herakles (e.g. on coins of * Compare the dream authorizing the 

Baris he is two-headed and four-armed), foundation of Laodiceia Ch. II § i. 
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the erection of a tomb is an act of homage and worship to him. He 
is also the guardian of the dead and of their tomb : he is the radiated 
sun-god who looks on the act of violation (no. 187, cp. no. 95). 
A dear example of the sepulchral character is found in no. 194 ^. 

§ 10. CiBYRA AND THE AsiAN CiBYRATis. Cibyra was included in 
the province Asia, but was not, strictly speaking, a city of Phrygia. 
According to Strabo, p. 631, it was founded by the Lydians, who took 
possession of part of Eabalis. In Cibyra four languages were spoken, 
(i) Lydian, from this Lydian colony, who used the language after it 
had entirely disappeared from Lydia proper, (a) Solymian, which was 
the proper language of the Solymoi the people of Eabalis, (3) Fisidian, 
the language of the Erizenoi, (4) Greek, the language of the educated 
classes. Cibyra was the leading city of Eabalis, having two votes in 
the Eabalian Tetrapolis (Balboura, Boubon). In B.C. 190 Cibyra was 
an independent city under the rule of its kings ; and the Romans in 
130, when they arranged the province Asia, allowed Cibyra and the 
large country subject to it to remain independent. It was, however, 
incorporated in the province at a later date, having been reduced, as 
Strabo says, by L. Licinius Murena. As Murena was left in command 
as propraetor by Sulla when he departed from Asia, it has often been 
inferred that the incorporation took place in 83 ^. But that cannot be 
allowed ; for Sulla established the division into conventuSy and Cibyra 
was made the seat of a conventua. Cibyra therefore was incorporated 
at latest in 84 b. c, and Strabo names Murena not because he was 
in supreme command when he reduced Cibyra, but because he was 
actually on the spot (though only as legatus of Sulla). 

When Murena broke up the Eabalian Tetrapolis, assigning Cibyra 
to Asia, and Balboura and Boubon to Lycia, Strabo does not specify 
the fate of Oinoanda ; but inscriptions ^ show that it (with the neigh- 
bouring city of Termessos Minor) was attached to Lycia, and perhaps 
the name has merely dropped accidentally out of Strabo*s text. 

The connexion between Laodiceia, Themisonion, and Cibyra must 
have been close, and this is especially marked in the names of the 
great Cibyrate families in which we find Polemon, Zenon, Hieron, 
Antonius, Tryphon (like the Zenonids of Laodiceia with Tryphaina 



^ On this subject compare Cb. Ill § 8. denses, making it a city of Gralatic 

' It cannot be put later, as Murena Pisidia. Orondenaea is tbe proper cor- 

was occupied with the Mithradatic war rection, for Ptolemy puts the Oron- 

in 82. denses (with cities Misthion and Pappa) 

' BCH 1886 p. 216 f. Hence we can- in Gralatia (V 4, 12) and an inscription 

not change the impossible MS. reading speaks of Ti^€piOfroXcirc0vIIaY^rl7y»y*Opol^- 

in Pliny V 147 Oeandenaes to Oenoan- dcW (Sterrett E. J. 97). See p. 314 f. 
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Ch. n § 5). This is probably due to intercourse within the conventua^ 
perhaps to intermarriage. W« observed a corresponding similarity of 
names at Attoudda, Aphrodisias, Herakleia, &c., pp. i66, 191, &c. ^ 

Cibyra was distinguished for its iron- working ; and was in the 
early Roman period a dty of the first importance. But it lay off the 
great lines of Roman trade, and did not maintain its position. At the 
division by Diocletian, it was attached to Caria. Its history should 
naturally be studied along with that of the rest of Kabalis ; and does 
not properly belong to this work, which is devoted to Phrygia. But 
it is necessary to complete the survey of the Laodicean or Cibyratic 
C(mventu8 by enumerating the places which were incorporated in Asia 
along with Cibyra. 

§ 11. The Asian Cibybatis and Kabalis. Kabalis or Elabalia is 
twice defined by Ptolemy, once as a district of Lycia (towns Balboura, 
Boubon, Oinoanda), and once badly asa district ofPamphylia contain- 
ing nine cities, seven of which belong to Milyas. Strabo pp. 629-31 
clearly defines Kabalis as extending from the borders of Termessos 
Major to those of Eriza. Pliny Y 147 makes an important distinction, 
specifying Kabalia of Pamphylia (probably the territory between lake 
Karalitis and Termessos Major), and implying a Kabalia of Asia and 
of Lycia from which he distinguishes it. Kabalia of Asia is the terri- 
tory that had been subject to Cibyra. Kabalia of Lycia is rightly 
defined by Ptolemy. Addevjda. 

Alimne is mentioned as a town subject to Cibyra (Livy XXXVILI 
15). It has been plausibly identified with the ruins on the lake of 
Gol-Hissar. 

Sylleum was another place subject to Cibyra; and probably 
the whole country between Thabusion and lake Karalitis was in- 
cluded in the Cibyratis. The only passage which throws any light 
on the topography of the Cibyratis is Livy's account of the route of 
Cn. Manlius Vulso in 189 B.C. (XXXV III 15). He advanced in an 
easy march from Eriza to 

Thabusion, which was evidently on the Lidos near Tcham-Keui. 
It was apparently the frontier-fortress, and Manlius refrained from 
ravaging the territory of an independent state till he had tried to 
effect his object by diplomacy. This proved successful ; and after six 
days he went on his march from Thabusion southwards without going 
to Cibyra. According to Livy his march now led through the terri- 
tory of the people of Sinda and across the river Kaulares, which is 



* But Kidramos, lying by the Eastern Highway, resembles Laodiceia in names, 
as we saw, so far as the scanty evidence justifies an opinion. 
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probably the river that flows from the valley of Bey Eeui and 
Tuvalik to the lake of Gol-HiAsar. Sinda was not actually on the 
line of march which went on to skirt the lake Earalitis (Sugut Qol) ; 
and if we could trust Livy, it might perhaps be identified as the 
fortress of Gol-Hissar. But while this inference would follow from his 
words, I believe that his account is erroneous, and that, when Folybius 
stated that Manlius marched in the direction of Sinda (instead of 
taking the direct path towards Qalatia), Livy misunderstood the 
expression, and said that he marched through the territory of the 
people of Sinda. His error was perhaps due to a double form 
occurring in Poly bins, Sinda and Isinda \ The whole territory from 
Tcham-Keui to Gol-Hissar was probably under the great city of 
Cibyra. To admit the existence of a city Sinda (no mere subject- 
town but owning territory) so close to Cibyra is difficult in view of 
the other evidence. From Thabusion Manlius marched not through 
the territory of Sinda, but through that of Cibyra (obviously by agree- 
ment with the king). 

Mandropolis was on the northern shore of lake Earalitis (Sugut 
Gol). Manlius halted here on his march from Thabusion. The 
modem village Manai perhaps preserves a trace of the name; but 
seems to be further south. 

Lagbe. From Mandropolis, Manlius advanced to the neighbouring 
city Lagoe, which was deserted by its inhabitants. The site is known 
as Ali Facbreddin Yaila, a few miles to the east of Sugut Gol. He then 
advanced to the sources of the river Lysis, which are situated less than 
six miles east of Lagbe ^. On the following day he advanced to the 
river Eolobatos ^, which is apparently the stream that flows to Isinda. 
Even supposing the Roman leader marched some way down the river, 
this march is short ; but it is clear that he was lingering purposely. 
He had not any good pretext for interfering in Famphylian affairs, and 
he was seeking for one. He had taken this devious route from Tha- 
busion in the hope of finding some excuse to enter Pamphylia ; and at 
last it was furnished him by envoys from Isinda, asking him for help 
against the Termessians who were besieging the city. Manlius gladly 
seized the pretext, marched to Isinda, forced the besiegers to retire, 
and even advanced some distance on the road to Termessos. Then he 



^ Polybius, on this view, said that ' See p. 278. 

Manlius from Thabusion directed his ^ Perhaps KoKd^aros is the proper 

march towards Sinda, and afterwards form ; compare Ealabantia on the Ly- 

told how Manlius reached Isinda ; Livy cian coast near Sidyma and [KaXJu^a- 

understood that these were two different rtwoi in an inscription Benndorf Lykia 

cities. I no. 53, p. 77 and p. 82 note. 
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concluded peace with Termessos, made arrangements with the Fam- 
phylian cities who had also sent ambassadors ; and at last began in 
earnest his march towards Galatia. Beaching the river Taurus (which 
flows from Isinda to Eestel-Gol) on the first day, and Xyline Come 
(probably near Fogla) on the next, he needed two days to reach 
Kormasa, crossing a high pass. 

The situation of Lagbe is proved by two inscriptions. The first was 
found by Spratt and Forbes (Lyda I 250) at Manai, and has since 
been recopied and published in Benndorf Lykia IE no. 198. The 

copies are bad, but the text seems to be ^[^]/io9 Aay/SioDv 

AaylSrjvjj [evxTJ]v ^. The second was found about two miles N.E. from 
Manai, on the rocks underneath the actual site of a strong ancient 
city ^, a mile from Ali Fachreddin Taila. 

The only known coin of Lagbe has the legend AArBHNIlN, but an 
inscription uses the ethnic Aay/Sev^. The beta is the grecized form, 
apparently, of a Fisidian sound approximating to W, which could not 
be exactly represented in Greek. In the Byzantine lists 6 AayivoDv is 
evidently the bishop of this town; here the ethnic AayorjvS^ or 
Aaywrjv69 has given rise to a lengthened form, viz., Adyrjva \ Livy 
uses Lagon, or perhaps Lagoen. The bishopric Aayivoov was in 
Pamphylia ; but it is clear that the city Lagbe was in Asia ^ in the 
third century. We must suppose that, when Cibyra was annexed to 
Caria by Diocletian, this outlying district, which could not con- 
veniently be united with Caria, was like the Cyllanian estates (Ch. IX 
§ a) incorporated in Pamphylia. 

The large imperial estate, whose contractor occupied such an im- 
portant position at Lagbe (inscr. 191), was doubtless the territory 
along the shores of lake Karalitis about Manai. 

§ 12. The Turkish Conquest of this district, and of Fisidia in 
general, is discussed in Chapter IX § 9. 



^ Neither dc9 nor tirfrpiemis the traces von Luschan) did not ascend to the site 

of letters in the gap. The name of the of the city, 

goddess was probably used. ' Compare Briana in Hierocles for 

* Benndorf describes very fully the Bria (6 BpiavS>v) ; 6 KoXcayi;;, the bishop 

rock-reliefs, and gives some of the in- of Eoloe. 

Bcriptions; but apparently he (or rather * See commentary on 192, p. 273. 
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91. (B. 1884). Published BCH 1889 p. 342^. On the ancient site near 
Doduiga. irovs o-k, ^CKiiriros Maa-a tov *Oirpafi6ov tavT(^ (oip kolI 'Ej;^ 
Tjj yvvaLKL C[^^% 

The name Opramoas is characteristic of Lycia or Kabalis (the differ- 
ence of vowel shows that it cannot be related to the river-name Obrimas ^ 
at Apameia, as Kidramoas is to the city-name Kidramos). The feminine 
name Nas or Enas is found at Cibyra (BCH 1878 p. 604 ^) ; at Burdur 
(no. 184, cp. 182, 175); ^t Tefeni (AHS no. 21); and in Cilicia. Masas 
is a native name, compare perhaps Masaris a Carian title of Dionysos 
(Steph. s. V. Mi<rravpa)\ The inscription is not later than the second 
century, and cannot therefore be dated according to the Cibyratic era 
(giving A.D. 245) : the era may be the Lydo-Phrygian 85-4 (giving date 
A.D. 135-6), or more probably the Asian 134-3 (giving date 86-7 a.d.). 
MM. Cousin and Diehl 1. c. publish another epitaph, Pisides son of 
Athenagoras and his wife Tata, dated 239, i.e. a.d. 105-6 or possibly 
154-5. My impression is that the Asian era 134-3 suits the whole 
series of inscriptions best (cp. § 5) ; but certainty is not attainable with the 
existing evidence. Caesar's era p. 202 is not impossible. 

92. (R. 1884). Published by B^rard BCH 1892 p. 417 : the first half 
published by Sterrett E. J. no. 27 : both present an unintelligible text, 
and give an inaccurate account of the state of the stone. A is almost 



^ The copy of MM. Cousin and Diehl 
is more complete than mine. They 
prefer a different reading cvor^ yvyacx/, 
which fiuggests an alarming picture of 
married life in that countiy. 

'^ From Obrimas come Obrimotes in 
Lycia, Obrimianos in Pisidia. 

' Wrongly transliterated: the copy 



is complete. 

* MaC*vs a Fhiygian title for Zeus 
(Hesych.) seems Oriental, as Masdes 
a Phrygian king's name certainly is, 
Zend Mazda, see Addenda, Masas gen. 
Matrarrof no. 191, Maaados no. 97. 
Cousin, Diehl, Sterrett, Benndorf, accent 
Mdaas. P&pe omits. 
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complete, only one line, and a few other letters are lost. I have not 
seen B^ which was concealed in 1884. 

A. [irov^ .... iiii Upioas ' ArT^8]o9 ^ HvA-ocrwrroy ^' Atoi;[i;<rt]os ^afiiXov 
riKTcov rdv vabv olKoh6\xri<r€v' ^ApTCfxcl^ 'ArroAov Mov[- •]tj" Tariay UoviTOivCov' 
Mtji/o)? Aioa-Kovpibov Bat.[fiC\ov' 'Apr€/uict9 AabCKjjs [*E\€ivoK]aTrpla' ^iap\os 
'ATreXa. 

B. [6 vao9 T&v ALO(TKOvp]a>v ivoiKoboiJLrjdTi Irous $s' iJLrj{vds) ifi' iitci Upio^ 
Mrjvibos *Ak€$ivbpov IIovtt<dvCov' ^EpiavaOCitiv 'AycXiov [ — ]ava( Aiobdpov' 
[—]i<l)opos M7]v[ob6Tov 1] <^^A.t7r7ros 'Tp[Kaj;oi5 ?]. 

In A the last name is donbtful : I hesitated between TT and F, but 
thought the line complete. The other copies agree in f, i. e. ^Ay€\i[ov]. 
On ^EkcivoKairpCa see p. ^6. In B probably we should read ^Epiavditav. 
On the metronymic see Ch. Ill § 6. For Bai[^C\ov probably Baip[' ']ov 
would be more accurate. The date ^9 is probably a.d. IC16-7, see 91. 

93. (R. 1884). Published CIG 3722, g, AHSmith no. 14, BCH 1889 
p. 340. All vary from each other and from the following text ; for the 
letters are rude and often doubtful. Alfiovvavis ^AiroWQbos TWcviov 
Mavrjbi Kal Xophibrj tols ib€\(f)ol9 koX Mavrjbos riKVi^ 'ATroAXc^dci k(jX Ilpa)- 
TloiVi r^ <rvvTp6(f)(f^' Koi Eta fj iMrJTrjp C^cra fxp^Cas X^P^^ ^■ 

MM. Cousin and Diehl (BCH 1. c.) have been deceived by anivrpoiftos 
which they understand as husband ; and they have also misapprehended 
the last words. Apollos and Eia were husband and wife; their children 
were Manes, Khordades, Aimounanis ; and they brought up a found- 
ling {Opifxfxa or OpfirTov) named Protion, as (rvirrpo(f)09 with their own 
children. Of the family only Eia and Aimounanis survived to erect 
this tomb, even Eia^s grandchild Apollos (son of Manes) had died. The 
native names make this text worth repeating. The first and third 
editors take Heia as a Latin name, feminine of Heius. I prefer to under- 
stand Eia as native. la occurs at Tefeni (AHS no. 22), las no. 138, les 
elsewhere, Eia in Thrace A. E, Mitih, XIV 154, XVII 91, la Arnob. V 
7, 16. 

94. (R. 1884) near Dodurga. Published from my copy by Sterrett 



^ The opening phrases in A and B are 
restored conjecturally to show the con- 
struction ; in A Sterrett's copy AOC 
agrees with mine : in B perhaps [OtSav 
ficydXjcdV. 

'^ Perhaps l.vKooSiVTOi should be read ; 
but I follow my copy, feeling no doubt 
as to the engraved text. Syloson was 
a Samian name, and therefore doubtless 
native Anatolian ; Xyloson is probably 



another form. There was a Xyline- 
kome in Pisidia. Compare Pixodaros 
and Pisedaros. 

^ Possibly the names should be *Ap- 
povvapiSy UXfvpov, and Xotdadrjs I I follow 
my copy. Pleuias would be an example 
of the Pisidian love for abundance of 
vowels, see Petersen in Lanckoronski 
Stadte Pamph. II p. 10, who quotes with 
approval my remarks on the point. 
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E. J. no. %i) A ri9 rotrro rb fivruMelov &biKrja'€L $€Qif nia-ib&p KexpKcofiivoiV 
ru\oiTov. 

The middle optative was favoured in the Greek of Phryg^ and Pisidia ; 
thus we find TreptTrcVotro, KIttoito, ivKaraXfCylfaiTo, see Philologus N. P. 
I P- 755- The V added to tvxoito(v) on the analogy of ^opt4(i;) is note- 
worthy. The gods of the tribe preserve the tombs of their people. 

95. (R. 1884). Dodurga. Copied also by Sterrett E. J. no. a8, and by 
Schonbom CIG 4380 s S9 fti' tovto rd fjLvrifi€iop ihnc/ja-^i, $€Qv K€\o\<joixivoi>v 

Sterrett no. 31 quotes another form of curse from the same place, ^ro) 
IvoKos 'HA(<|) ^ikrfvri. Are we to infer that Helios and Selene are the 
Pisidian gods ? In that case these Greek identifications could only be 
explained on the supposition that Saoazos is Helios (cp. no. 187 : Sozon 
often appears on local reliefs with radiated head) and Demeter is Selene 
(cp. no. 17). In no. 194 a similar curse is founds where all the gods 
are invoked and expressly Selene and Leto, i. e. the great goddess in 
her double manifestation as the daughter (Kora) and the mother, 
typifying the cycle of life (Ch. Ill §§ 3 to 5). Stengl takes a different 
view (in Hermes 1883 p. 304), which seems to me to have nothing in 
its favour. 

96. (R. 1884). Published CIG 3953 i, and approved by M. Berard 
BCH 189a p. 417; but the text is hardly correct. [Some letters lost] 
M. OvKniov Z[75]ra)vos vlbv KvpCvt^ Tpv(fta>va Miyo-v * AvT(DVi,av6v, ip^ucpia 
TTJs 'Acrtay, X€i\iapxrj(ravTa Koi yepofx^vov Irnapxpp a-irelpri^ TTpdrrjs OvKitCas 
Ta\aT(aP, ip iracnp irpQTop rrjs iroAews t€ koI ttjs iTrap\€[L\as, top eifepyirrjp 
TTJs TrarpCdos' ff PovXii kol 6 brjfios. ttip ipitrraaip 'nou]a-ap,ipr\% *ApT(i>pCa9 
^ApCaTqs *AXpC\\r]s rrjs iyyopris avTOV €ic t&p ibUop, 

In CIG Franz reads pjiyop ^ ApTa)[vi]piav6p, and understands that Ulpius 
Tryphon was Sodalis Antofiinianug^; but there is no room on the stone 
for the restoration. Megas and Antonianos are part of Tryphon's name. 
His granddaughter was Antonia Ariste Albilla, which shows that An- 
tonius was part of the &.mily name. It is remarkable that the name 
Antonius should be so widely spread in this district (Ch. II § 5). Cohors I 
Ulpia Gallorum is probably Coh. I Gallorum Dacica, stationed in Dacia 
in A.D. 157 (CIL III Dipl. XL). Tryphon had entered the army 
(probably as a private soldier) and risen to the rank of tribunm and 
praefectus cohortU under Trajan. 

Other inscriptions of Themisonion BCH 1891 p. 553 : one mentions 



This interpretation is objectionable from several sides. 
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Ti. Claudius Polemon (of equestrian rank)^ known in inscriptions of 
Cibyra BCH 1878 p. 595. 

97. (R. 1884). In a cemetery beside Aghlan-Keui. M^i;i9 'A'7ro\<Di;[^ov 
{^ic) iavTov ^&v koX ^ivq, rfj yvva[i\K\ C^otj' Upevs ArujirjTpis Koi ^aoi^ov ^. 

Menis was priest of Demeter and Saoazos, a pair of deities (aivvaoi koX 
<r6vfi<jop.oi) worshipped in a common temple by a single priest on a common 
altar. Saoazos is a mere variant of the common Sabazios^ approximating 
more closely to the actual native pronunciation. As Demeter is named 
first we must understand that the pair are the mother and son ^ of the 
Lydo-Phrygian cultus. This inscription (which belongs to Cibyratic 
territory) is valuable as connecting the cultus of the Kazanes and Indos 
valley with that of the Killanian valley (see Ch. IX § 5 and nos. icx), 10 1). 

190 ^ (R. 1884). Near Aghlan-Keui. *Ep/Aats 'Ep/xotou Mao-aSi t^) 
ab€\<f}^ iirSriaev fivrjiiris !v€K€v. Published by Sterrett E. J. 66 from my 
copy, wrongly assigned. See no. 91 note. 

191. (R. 1884). On the rocks under the site of Lagbe: published by 
Benndorf Lykia II no. 195 with some differences. Avp. Mfjvis ^Aaa-avros 
KohliTOV Aoy)3[€]v[s] ' icorc<ricci;o<r€i/ ti^v (nofiaTodriKrjv iairri^ k€ rfi ywcicl 
aifTov Avp. ^ApT€fX€i *cc Wicycp pLo[v A]vp. Af[a)]i/4* iripi^ bk ovb€vl lore 
ir^pov TTT&ixa iinPiiKc, iirl ATroTcfcrt r^) icpcorcir^) rafxltf^ [briv. jSf^']. The 
genitive Mda-a occurs no. 91 ; here it is MaaivroSy and in 189 Mao-ados. 
The infinitive impi\€ is due to confusion between first and second aorist 
forms. The name of Dion shows how Greek penetrated into the nomen- 
clature of the country as time went on. The inscription was probably 
longer, with fines as 192. On the accent of Masas see no. 91. 

192. (R. 1884}. On the rock close to nos. 189 and 191. Avp. Kpar^pb^ 
Mrjvibos Ko|jui]a)i'09 KaT€(rK[€va<r]€v ti^p a-oiixaToOrfKriv iavT^ ^Qp koX rfj yvpaiKl 
avTov Avp. *ApT€iJL€L Kol Tols t4kpois /aov Avp. TpoK6pb(^ KaVEpixal<f^ Koi Kparcp^j 
iript^ bk ovb€vl i$op iarai iTn.(r€p4pKai itr&p.a iitiX VTroKeCa-fT^ KpoGT^lp.ov r^ 
iepwrcir^) rafxCi^ brfp. ^ff/ kcX ttJ Ki^vpar&p ttoAci br\p. a(f)' koX ry Kara tSttop 
pLL(rO(ja[Tfj brjp. (j)']. The fines are payable to the state treasury (implying 
that Lagbe was a polis), the city of Cibyra (implying that Lagbe was 



^ Strabo p. 470 declares that Sabazios tions were classed wrongly at first, and 

was worshipped as the child of the the numbers are retained in their 

Mother-goddess, 6 2a^Cios dc tS>v 4»pv- original form. 

yioK&v (Vri Koi Tp6rrov riva rrjs firjrphs ro ' This word is uncertain. Benndorf 

nai^ioVf napabovs ra rov ^lovvaov koi has AATBY, I have A AT BOY; the 

avr6£. letters were very much worn, and I 

^ This and the following four inscrip- could not feel confident about them. 
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connected politically with Cibyra), and the local contractor. The con- 
nexion with Cibyra (as head of the coriventus) implies that Lagbe was in 
Asia^ and not in Galatia or Famphylia : so Aigai paid fines at Pergamos 
as head of conventus BCH 1887 p. 395. The local contractor (cp. 6 koto 
roTtov rqpr^Tris = Wadd. 1680, 6 roTroTTjpTjr?}?) occupies as prominent and 
influential a position here as at Tefeni (Ch. IX § 3) and must be of the 
same character, i. e. he is the conductor of an imperial estate ^. Lagbe 
2i polls striking coins (Wadd. 1211) adjoined a large imperial estate, and 
doubtless its rich citizens acted as contractors. The restoration is from 
no. 193. 

193. (R. 1884). Published differently by A. H. Smith, no. 34, and 
Benndorf Li/kia II no. 205. The text is engraved on a sarcophagus cut 
in the rock. 

"Etous €ts^ kip, Kf^vhiasl father's name and ethnic] (a.d. 241-a) 

icor€<r[K€i;a<r€ rriv (roiixaToOriKrjv eavrf] 
Kol Tji [yvvaiKl avTov ^AfifiCa ?, 2AX^ b€ ov]b€vl i(ov 
loTot i7ncr[<f>€p€iv 'jrrdifjia, iir^i ivo\os fjorot 6 iirt[x€t]/)Tj[<ros ^ 
T(a ipyu^ ro\6Tia TVfj.pa)pvxLq, koI b<i<r€i r(j> fx\iv Up(»)TiT<^ 
rja/meto) brfv. /3</)' [kol t?} KifivpaTW iroXet brjv. a]<f>' koI tQ [K]aT[a 

ToVjoj; pLi<r6(M>Trj 

t]ov xaaplov briv. <l>\ 

€]l b4 Ti Pov\€V(r[<»}, 

tovJto in C^v iTnyp6,y\f<»}, 

In 11. 4, 5, the meaning seems to be * he who lays hand on the monu- 
ment ^ shall be liable in a charge of tomb- violation.' There was evidently 
a regular legal procedure in cases of this kind. 

1 94. A dedication Swfoj/rt ^vxriv ^ a curse that the violator of the 
tomb Iz'oxos eoTot itaa-i O^oXs koX ScXtJi;?; koI A?yr<j) (Ch. Ill § 3, and 
no. 95), the names Ouoouas, Pinte, Arapeia, Galatea, at and near 
Manai, are given in Benndorf Lf/kia II p. 166 (nos. 196, 193, 194, 195, 

200, 202). 



* This opinion, expressed Hist, Geogr. 
p. 176, was wrongly retracted in an ill- 
considered and hasty addendum, ib. p. 1 5. 

* This word is doubtful. Benndorf a 
cVt[rr0(pa)]v does not suit the remains. 
I devoted the greatest care to copying 
this inscription and measuring the gaps. 

' Or possibly 'sets his hand to the 
deed.' 
VOL. T. 



^ By its situation and surroundings 
this is marked as a sepulchral monu- 
ment. The erection of the grave is an 
act of homage to the Saviour-God ; and 
the same god is appealed to under the 
name Helios to be the guardian of the 
tomb (no. 95). See Addenda 24 for 
examples from north Phrygia. 
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APPENDIX II. 

LIST OP BISHOPS. 

1. Themisonion. 

Miyvoi Q€fxi(r&v r?;s ^pvyCas Cone, Seleuc, a.d. 359. 

ZcSo-i/iAOs irJAews 0c/uit<r<ro(5 Co7ic, Chalced, 45^* 

^{(navvri^ ©afjtt/ftovTToAecos Cone. Constant, 869. 
Le Quien, who omits Magnus^ recognizes Zosimos and Joannes as 
bishops of Thampsioupolis ; while he distinguishes another bishopric 
Themizonium, with one bishop Matthias in 503. But this Matthias is 
really the bishop of Temenothyrai of 451, as any one who compares the 
list of 503 with those of 451 will recognize at once'. He occurs with 
varying forms of the place-name, Themesianensis, Themenothirensis, &c. 

2. Cibyra. 

Leontius Cibyritanus 325. 
Leontius Cibyrensis 381. 
Apellas Kipvpas 43 1 . 
Erasmus Cibyrae 553. 
Gregorius Kifivpas 787. 
Stephanus Cibyrae 870. 

This is Le Quien's list unaltered. 

3. Lagbe, Lagoue, Lagoe, whence the adj. Lagoenos, Lagenos. 

Zacharias '7roXea)9 AayrjvQv 692. 
Constantinus Kdvara^, Aayv&v 7^7* 
Elissaeus AayrjvQv ] ^ 
Basilius Aayriv(av ) 



^ It is well known that through some error a list of the bishops at Chalcedon 
451 has been attached to the Roman Council 503. 



CHAPTER IX 

PHRYGIAN CITIES ON THE PISIDIAN FRONTIER 

§ 1. Eeretapa-Diocaesareia p. 275. § 2. The Eillanian Plain p. 278. § 3. The 
Milyadic or Killanian Estates p. 280. § 4. Annia Faustina, domina tractus Cylla- 
nici p. 286. § 5. Religion of the Ormelian Country p. 292. § 6. Takina p. 295. 
§ 7. Valentia p. 297. § 8. The Asian Side of Lake Askania p. 298. § 9. The 
Turkish Conque»t p. 299. 

Appendices: I. Inscriptions of the Eillanian Plain p. 304. II. Pisidian 
Phrygia. i. Rolemy's List p. 316. 2. The Frontier between Galatia and Asia 
p. 318. 3. Alastos p. 321. 4. Tymbrianassos and Obranassa p. 322. 5. Bindaion- 
Eudoxiopolis p. 326. 6. Lysinia and Eormasa p. 326. III. Inscriptions of 
Eeretapa and Valentia, and Milestones p. 328. IV. Inscriptions of the Askanian 
Coasts. I. Maximianopolis p. 332. 2. Binda p. 334. 3. Regesalamara p. 336. 
4. Lininobria p. 337. 5. Kormasa p. 339. 

§ 1. Kkretapa-Diocaesareia. Hierocles mentions this city be- 
tween Colossai and Themisonion, which suggests a situation adjoining 
both these cities ; while Ptolemy's map places it east of Laodiceia 
and Themisonion and south of Apameia ^. But Ptolemy is so inexact 
in his positions that we must not trust much to him, and can only 
infer that Keretapa was in Southern Phrygia. It seems impossible 
to find any place for it either on the line Colossai-Sanaos or on the 
line Laodiceia-Themisonion-Cibyra ^, so that we are led to seek for 
it in the country south from Colossai and Apameia and east from 
Themisonion. 

M. Kadmos, which rises sheer from the Lycos valley to its height 
of 8013 ^^^^ above the sea. is backed by a mountainous region, with 
high-lying pasture-lands, which gradually slope down to a series 
of lakes on S.E. One of these, called Salda from a village at its 
S.W. extremity, is of considerable size. The other two (further to 
E. and N.E.), Tchorak-Gol and Yarashli-Gol, are smaller and salt. 



^ The map is very conveniently re- arguments so obvious that they need 

constructed (though of course in a very not be recapitulated. The former (to 

tentative fashion) by Kiepert in Franz which I originally inclined) seems to 

Fiinf Inschr, u, F, Stadte, afford no situation for a city between 

' The latter line is excluded by many Colossai and Sanaos. 

T 2 
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lying in the country between the two great salt lakes Anava and 
Askania. When we explore this large broken and difficult country 
(which however is rich as a pasture-land, and has also some fine 
glens and stretches c^ arable land), we find, besides a very few scat- 
tered traces of antiquity elsewhere, two sites and centres of ancient 
life^ one at Kaya-dibi near the S.E. end of Salda-lake ^^ the other at 
Yarashli. The former is probably to be identified with Keretapa; 
the latter is certainly Takina. 

The arguments for the identification of Keretapa are indirect, and 
therefore less satisfeictory ; but no other alternative seems open. At 
Kaya-dibi there is a large pedestal with the dedication A I E I K A I C A P I 
(inscr. 132). Here the reigning emperor is identified with the local 
deity Zeus Savazios (§ 5). Now the title Diocaesareia had been 
assumed at least as early as the time of Commodus ^ (of course with 
imperial or senatorial sanction) by Keretapa; and the title implies 
that at Keretapa there existed precisely such a cult. The foundation 
probably took place under Domitian, whose identification with Zeus 
formed an important point in the state-policy of the time^. Some 
regulation of S.W. Fhrygia took place under his reign, and Sala 
assumed the name Domitianopolis. See p. 178 n. 

There is one fact which suggests for Keretapa a situation towards 
Apameia. These two cities, along with Siblia, form a numismatic 
group, distinguished by using magistrates' names with the preposition 
napd (cp. Ch. V § 5). For example 

nAP- AnOAAnNIOY. ANAPONIKOY.KEPETAnEnN; type He- 

rakles (Commodus). 
nAPA • CTPATONIKIANOY • AnAME^N 

n A . €PMOY . n AN€rYP I APXOY • AnAMEHN : type lion (Valerian). 
nAPA . MHNOAOTOY • K • MAIANHC • C€IBAIANnN : type Athena 
(Geta) ^ 
These numismatic facts show that Keretapa was in the conventua 



^ The lake is larger, and of a different 
shape from the form given in Kiepert's 
map. It extends much further to the 
north. Eaja-dibi is the Bazar, and 
Satirlar (two miles distant) the govern- 
ment centre, of the Nahya Irle (so pro- 
nounced ; Kiepert gives the official 
name as Iborle on one of his maps, but 
not the most recent, where he has Irle). 

' The earliest coin with the name 
Diocaesareia known to me is of Com- 
modus. 



' Hadrian was also identified with Zeus 
Olympios ; but the identification, though 
wide -spread owing to his popularity, 
does not appear to have been insisted 
on as politically important. Diocae- 
sareia-Prakana among the Eennatai in 
Isauria assumed the title imder Domi- 
tian ; and of Diocaesareia-Nazianzos 
probably the same holds, though evi- 
dence fails. 

* Maiane, wife of Menodotos, p. 226. 
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of Apameia, and thus in close relations with it Keretapa therefore 
was in such a situation that, topographically, it could be arranged in 
a list between Colossal and Themisonion, while it was actually in the 
conventus of Apameia. Kaya-dibi fulfils this condition exactly. 

Coins of Keretapa mention an alliance with Hierapolis, which also 
is favourable to a situation such as has been assigned. 

Other facts point to the close connexion that existed between 
Colossal or Khonai and Keretapa. An appearance of Michael of 
Khonai at Keretapa is celebrated on Sept. 6 by the Greek Church ^. 
In the late legend of the Miracle at Khonai, Keretapa is actually 
spoken of as in the territory of Khonai ^. This extraordinary error 
becomes more intelligible when we find that the two cities are con- 
terminous ^. A legend arose founded on the misspelling Xaipi-Torra, 
that Michael addressed the place xoup^, rSire. 

A coincidence connected with the name is of some interest, if it 
be not unreal. Keretapa seems to belong to a large class of Anatolian 
names containing the element ker, to which perhaps' the national 
name Kares belongs. The second part is probably the Carian word 
taba^ which according to Stephanus (s. v. Td/Sai) means * rock.' Now 
Kaya-dibi means * under the rock ' ; and the most remarkable feature 
in the situation is a lofty peak on the north, which rises so abruptly 
that it seems actually to overhang and threaten the town*. 

But the strongest argument for the site is that, while every other 
ancient name in Southern Phrygia can be assigned on good evidence 
to other sites, the important district of Kaya-dibi alone remains 
without a name. 

Keretapa was an important city, with considerable coinage from 
Augustus onwards. A fertile country of great extent surrounds 



* Le Quien(OnWwC^W«^.1 8i3)uaeB the 
expression Chonae quae juxta Ceretapa 
(which he either derives from a source 
unknown to me or infers from this ap- 
pearance). 

^ See Church in It Empire ch. XIX. 

' M. Duchesne Bull, Crit. 1890 p. 444 
prefers the cheap supposition that there 
were two places Keretapa, one in the 
territory of Khonai, and one an inde- 
pendent city. 

* On the broa<l top of this hill are 
extensive ruins, consisting of great lines 
of wall of loose small stones surround- 
ing a very large space. H. A. Brown 



and I visited them late one evening in 
1886; bat could not understand their 
plan or character. They are on far too 
great and massive a scale to be mere 
shepherds' work. Pre-hellenic rock 
sculptures have been reported (Davis 
Anatolica p. 135, Perrot Hist, de VArt 
IV p. 742) at Kara-at-li near Kaya-dibi : 
I found only three small figures, 9 inches 
high, rude Roman work. The identifi- 
cation of Caesareia in the legend of St. 
Artemon with Diocaesareia must be 
abandoned : Caesareia-Cibyra is more 
probable, since Keretapa was in the 
conventus of Apameia. 
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Kaya dibi ; and the road from Themisonion to Takina and Apameia 
passes through it. Theodoulos, bishop in 359 at Concil. Seleuc, 
appears to have been a person of some consequence. But it lay off 
the great lines of communication at all periods of history, and led 
a secluded existence, not shai'ing in the development of education and 
civilization. Its coins mention a strateyos, but nothing else is known 
of its constitution. 

The lake of Salda which lies close to Kaya-dibi seems to be men- 
tioned on coins as AYAINAHNOC. The name is adjectival in form, 
implying a place Aulinda or a tribe Aulindeis. 

§ 2. The Killanian Plain was a valley containing a mixed 
Phrygian and Pisidian population near the south-western frontier 
of Phrygia, and deriving its name from a small town (which therefore 
must have been called Killana). Strabo mentions it along with the 
Tabene plain ^ ; and this has led to its being generally identified with 
the Kazanes valley. But the identification is inconsistent with a 
passage of Pliny, who mentions the tractus Cyllanicus as a frontier 
district of the Roman province Galatia K See App. II § 2. 

In the hills that bound on the east the valley of the upper Indos, 
and in the Rabat Dagh further to the south, there rise various streams 
which unite to form the river Lysis, now called Gebren-Tchai. They 
meet at the south-western end of a long valley which runs far to 
N.E., till it opens on the plain of the lake Askania. The upper end 
of this valley is broad, open, and fertile. It contains many villages, 
the chief being Tefeni, Karamanli, and Hassan-Pasha, which are also 
marked by numerous remains as the centres of ancient life. This 
upper part of the valley forms a district by itself Pelow it the 
valley narrows and becomes more undulating and less fertile. High 
on the ridge S.E. of the valley lies the fortress of Olbasa. Below, 
there is rough country with a long narrow glen through which the 
river flows between the broken ground that occupies a good deal 
of the valley on each side. Further down there is a wider stretch 
of level ground on each side of the river, and this open stretch was 
once the territory of Lysinia. Below Lysinia the hills close in on 



* P. 629 TO KiXXa'iov (7r€biov under- 
stood) Kcu t6 Tafirjvbv, txovrn nokixvas 
fit^o(fipvyiovs ixowrm ri kol TlKribiKSv^ 
a<f> hv avra KartovofiaaBrj, 

' Attmgit Galatia et Pamphyliae 
Cabaliam et Milyas qui circa Barim 
(1. Barbin) sunt et Cyllanicum et Oron- 
dicum Pisidiae tractum, item Lycaoniae 



partem Obizenen. Even though Pliny 
were to be interpreted as enumerating 
external border districts, the Kazanes 
valley could by no possibility be con- 
sidered as such. There would then re- 
main only a choice between Keretapa 
and the Lysis valley ; and the former 
would not be called rrtbiov or ttnctus. 
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each side, fomiing a narrow gorge through which the river forces its 
way into the plain of lake Askania (Buldur Gol). See pp. 309, 317 f. 

Although the three villages just named are the largest in the 
extremely fertile upper end of the valley, yet there are in it some 
other villages of considerable size, especially Gebren, at the source 
of the northern branch of the river near Keretapa. The name Lysis 
in ancient time seems to have been given to the southern branch, 
which rises near Lagoe (see p. 267). The meeting of the two branches 
forms the main river, Lysis or Gebren-Tchai. 

If we identify (as seems necessary) Pliny's CylUmkus with Strabo's 
ILCKKdviovy the only district that satisfies both passages is this gi*eat 
valley of the Lysis, the Gebren-Ova. Gebren has every appearance 
of being an ancient name ; and Prof. G. Hirschfeld has even assumed 
that it represents an otherwise unknown ancient town Kebrene ^. 
But Strabo knew of a town Killana in the KUlanian plain. Now 
Gebren naturally goes back to an old Pisidian name Kivrana or 
Kivlana, and Kivlana would fully explain the giecized forms Elillana 
and Cyllauicus. Thus in ancient and in modem times alike the little 
town Kivlana-Gebrcn gave its name to the river-valley Gebren-Ova. 
See also p. 285 n. 

The remaining inscribed stones 109-11 at Gebren give no informa- 
tion as to the history of the town. They are similar in style to those 
of the Ormelian country, and include dedications to Poseidon and 
Apollo. Chronology was reckoned both by a priesthood and by an 
era, whose beginning is unceiiiain, but is probably 85-4 B.C. In every 
respect they must be classed along with the group of inscriptions 
which will be treated in §§ 3-5 ; and this small town may have actually 
formed pait of the gi*eat group of Milyadic or Killanian estates, which, 
as we shall see, occupied the upper end of Gebren-Ova. This upper 
end forms a distjict by itself, which we shall hereafter designate as 
the Tefeni valley after the chief town (the seat of a kaimmakam). 
Tcfeni seems to imply the form Is-tefani (7(rrc0t£i/ot;), showing that 
the town took the name of Stephen, to whom we may understand that 
its church had been dedicated. Kiepert in the text to his latest map 
of Asia Provincia identifies Tefeni with Temenos^. I do not see 
much probability in this derivation ; but otherwise the suggestion is 



* Berl. Monatsber. 1879 p. 323, ea ist two initial consonants is common in 

8chtcef% in dem modenien Namen eine Phrygia and Pisidia in proper names : 

antike Kehrene zu rerkenuen; ohghich the fullest collection of examples is by 

siefUrdiese Gegend nicht iihediefert ist, Mordtmann in Ath. Miith, 1890 p. 160. 

' fi €v Trjixfpfi nokis subject to Cibyra, The form may also be explained by the 

Polyb. XXII 17, II. Prothetic i before preposition*iff2r€<^»'ou(ir<JX4i'). See p. 303. 
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good. Tefeni was probably subject to Cibyra 130-84 B.C., and main- 
tained the connexion on its milestones and in its way of dating 
{pp.286, 296, 291, 330). 

§ 3. MiLYADic OR KiLLANiAN ESTATES. In the valley round Tefeni 
a series of inscriptions have been found which enable us to reconstruct 
the history of the district with a completeness which is unusual in 
this country^, and which makes it a model for the investigation of 
other regions. The exploration of the country was begun by Schon- 
bom, whose copies of a few of the inscriptions did not reveal their im- 
portance (see CIG 4366 w). MM. Duchesne and Collignon have given 
a better and fuller collection (BCH 1878 and 1879). A still fuller collec- 
tion is published by Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett in his Epigraphic Journey 
nos. 38-72 from copies by himself, Mr. A. H. Smith, and me ^. 

The superscriptions of inscr. 124-9 ^® ^^® foundation of the theory 
set forth in the following pages ^. It was stated in Hist. Geogr. 
p. 172 f, where the grounds for it are given ; and, as these have been, 
I think, generally admitted to be correct *, they need not be repeated. 
I shall therefore for the most part merely state results without reasons, 
adding in various points to the theory as stated in Hid. Geogr. 1. c, 
and making some improvements. 

The population of the district struck no coins. The failure of 
coinage in such a rich district is due to the fact that the land was 
imperial propei*ty. There seem to have been three estates, one of 
which (and evidently the chief one) was inhabited by the Ormeleis, 
a people never elsewhere mentioned^. It was probably situated 
about Tefeni, Sazak, and Karamanli. The second had probably its 



^ It is remarkable that the epigraphic 
records of obscure districts are often so 
much more complete ; but the reason 
is that the greater districts lie on the 
frequented lines of modern communi- 
cation and have been more open to 
spoliation for modem buildings. 

* Some few notes on his copies have 
been published by MM. Berard and 
Fougeres in BCH 1892 p. 418; but I 
can accept hardly any of their varia- 
tions. M. Cousin has also travelled in 
the country, and published one inscrip- 
tion BCH 1884 p. 497 ; but he has not 
mentioned the important series ; and 
I presume that he found the other 
publication satisfactory. 

' I have quoted them in § 4 ; but as 
several of the points on which the fol- 



lowing theory most relies are given dif- 
ferently or even wholly omitted by 
Prof. Sterrett, it is necessary to men- 
tion that where I differ from him merely 
as regards transcription, I leave the 
reader to judge for himself, but in a 
few points where I differ as regards the 
epigraphic text of the inscriptions of 
Karamanli (which I did not see in 
1884), I depend on an inspection of the 
oi)ening lines which I made in 1886. 
One very important date has been re- 
stored by an excavation which I was 
able to make then. 

* See Berl Sitsungsber. 1 89 1 p. 868, 874. 

" Unless [Latrijleon in Rav. Geogr. 
Anon, be an error caused by assimila- 
tion of [Ormcjleon to the preceding 
Filaction. 
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centre at Killana (Gebren) ; while the third had its centre at Hassan- 
Pasha, and its name is perhaps contained in the mutilated inscr. 117^. 

The three estates were as a rule farmed to three separate contractors 
{fiia-BcoTai, coTKhictores) ; and the imperial interests were managed by 
a procurator, who seems to have been an imperial freedman, and three 
managers {npayfiaTevTai, negotlatores^), one for each estate. These 
managers were imperial slaves. The natives were the cultivators 
[i'oloni) ; and rich individuals among them seem also to have been 
the contractors. The procurator and managers formed a sort of 
board of supervision ; and we may infer that the rents of the colon i 
were paid to them directly ^. 

The inscriptions are dated by the acting procurator, managers, and 
contractors, and occasionally by the proagon and the priest for the 
time. The details of government, therefore, were administered by 
these as corresponding to the magistrates of a poli^. It is clear that 
in Asia Minor certain bishoprics were simply great imperial estates ; 
and hence it is natural to conclude that certain groups of estates 
were organized in such a way that the group occupied a position cor- 
responding to that of a jfoUs. The three Ormelian estates formed 
a group. The imperial procurator was the supreme official, represent- 
ing the imperial authority, having probably even the power of life 
and death among the colonic and deciding without appeal all cases 
among them or between them and the contractors. He let out the 
estates for periods of years, and drew rents and dues from contractors 
and coloni. He was charged with the maintenance of public order ; 
and a corps of police {irapa(f>v\aKiTai, *) was under his command. He 
also marked and preserved the bounds of the estate, and guards 
(called ipo^i/Xa/cey, scdiuarii finimn cuatodieiidor'uvi cavA*a) were 
directed by him for this purpose. 

The only procurator known to us with certainty, Kritoboulos 
(St. 46), was apparently a freedman of the owners ^. But M. Calpur- 
nius Longus and Pansa (p. 314) may perhaps have been equestrian 
procurators. On the African estates both equestrian and libertine 



' Or possibly in inscr. 125 BayavMs, 
There is hardly room in 1 1 7 to restore 
B[»iy«^]fi'r, a natural variant. 

* This Latin term (which I formerly 
used) is ai^proved by 0. Hirschfeld in 
Berlin. Sitzungsher. 189 1 p. 874 n. 142 ; 
actor, the rendering suggested by Prof. 
Pelham, seems to suit the African 
analogies better ; the Greek term 
admits the first rendering better, but 



the second is also perhaps justifiable. 
^ See Mommsen in Hennes XV 1880 

p. 403 f 

* This name, as we have seen above, 
suggests a Pergamenian origin. The 
estates probably descended to the 
emperors from the kings; see ^ 3 ad 
finem and p- 259. 

* Another whose name in genitive 
ends in -or occurs St. 43. 
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procurators are known ; and the analogy is probably complete (Hermes 
1880 p. 400 f). In the first century the provincial procurator appar- 
ently performed the duties which in the second and third centuries 
were performed by special procurators of the group of estates ^ 

The procurators had their own freedmen and slaves, whom they 
employed on their business (whether private or official we have no 
evidence). Of this character probably were M. Calpumius Epineikos 
and Artemon freedman and slave of M. Calpumius Longus (nos. 112-3). 
The former was a contractor, which probably means that he was acting 
as agent for his patron, who according to our conjecture would be 
both procurator and concealed contractor (which can hardly have 
been either advantageous or strictly lawful). Ai-temon was his steward 
{oiKov6fi09, dispensator). 

The negotiatores^ were evidently slaves (of the owners of the 
estates) : their names are of a servile type ^ and they have no pater. 
They were probably stationed on the several estates to look after the 
owners' interests on them, and to exact the dues in kind, the share of 
the produce, the days of labour which were given to the masters, &c. 

Ihe contractors were sometimes freedmen, sometimes native Pisi- 
dians*, richer than the mass of the coloni. No evidence is to be 
obtained from the inscriptions as to their duties, which therefore must 
be restored from the analogy of the African cond^ictorea. It is, how- 
ever, evident that they had considerable powers, both because they 
appear in superscriptions, and because at the estates neai* Lagbe fines 
for violation of a grave were made payable to the state of Cibyra and 
the local contractor. A fragmentary inscription seems to connect them 
with the frontier-guards (6po<f>vXaK€9), to whom they were perhaps 
empowered to issue orders when the procurator was not at hand ^. 

The annual priest of Zeus Sabazios exercised a certain authority 
also ; but it is noteworthy that he appears only in one superscription 
where a list of viystai follows ^. 

Native officials named Proagontes are often mentioned in these 



* The boundaries of the estate of * Sterrett restores [KXav6]iou in 46, 10, 



Maximianopolis were regulated by the 
procurator of Galatia under Nero, no. 
165. 

- Defined by Labeo, Digest, 32, 65, as 
slaves qui praepositi essent negotii ex- 
ercendi causa veluti qiu ad emendum 
locanduiu conducendum praepositi es- 
sent. 

* Abaskantos, Anthinos, Aeithales, 
Marcellion (?). 



which suggests that this contractor was 
a freedman of the owners ; but the name 
is quite uncertain. [Herma]io8 is quite 
possible, or even a shorter name. Epi- 
nicus, inscr. 1 1 3, was a freedman. 

* Prof. 0. Hirschfeld agrees with this 
Berl Sifz, 1891 p. 874. 

• In St. 59 he is dedicator on behalf 
of the college of priests. On his posi- 

. tion see § 5. 
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inscriptions \ In one case there seem to be two who form a sort of 
board ^. 

The inscriptions also show that these imperial estates passed out of 
the hands of the reigning emperor into the possession of a branch of 
the imperial family, probably by a gift of M. Aurelius to his niece. 
The inscriptions usually begin with a vow for the health of the owners, 
and a comparison of them leads us in § 4 to a hypothesis which fills 
up some blank spaces in the imperial family history. 

The native population {6y(\os, popidua plebeiua) united in societies 
which met in the worship of Zeus Sabazios ; and individuals appear 
frequently to have made contributions for the comfort and benefit of 
the community (€Tifji7](r€ rbu S^Xov. plehem orrutvit ?). See § 4 and 5. 

The strict and correct term for a group of estates was tradus, as 
Mommsen points out in Hemies 1 880 p. 400. Now Pliny mentions 
a tractua Cyllanicus on the frontier of the province Galatia, and 
evidently on the Pisidian side. We then should naturally infer that 
the tractua Cyllanicaa is this group of Phrygian or Pisidian estat(?s; 
and already by a totally different line of argument we have been led 
to the conclusion that the Cyllanian or Killanian plain was the 
Gebren-Ova. That conclusion may therefore be now regarded as 
definitely proved ; and we thereby find a proof of the existence of the 
estates in the middle of the fiist century after Christ. 

We now look for traces of their later history ; and, as usual, we turn 
first to Hierocles. In enumerating the cities of Pamphylia he goes 
from Termessos northwards along the west side of the province ; and 
after finishing the Taurus valley (Perminounda to Isinda), he gives 
next Myodia^ then the *Milyadic Estates' {^capta MiXvaSiKa), and 
then Olbasa, and then he goes down the Lysis vaUey to Palaiapolis, 
Lysinia, and Kolbasa. To judge from his order, therefore, the Mily- 
adic estates were higher up the Lysis than Olbasa, and pixjcisely in 
that situation we have found that the great Killanian imperial estates 
were situated. The identity of the Milyadic estates with the Killanian 
or Ormelian estates then seems beyond dispute. 



' A proagon at Seleuceia, Sterreti EJ 
89, WE 465.' 

* St. 72 A 6 fVt npoayovTav Mrjpidos i\s 
Nf iiradov, 'ArrdXou *0<Ta€i. They are both 
well known (cp. 41 A 17, 53 A 31, 44 B 6 
as corrected below, 38 C 3). 

' This unknown name is perhaps 
cither corrupt (the bishop 6 AayrjvSiv 
does not appear anywhere in Hierocles) 
or a dittography of MiXvadixa. Per- 



minounda must now be read in place of 
Perminoda in the inscriptions of the 
district : it is quite consistent with the 
epigraphic text of the two local inscrip- 
tions that give the name« and occurs 
in Ath. Mifth. 1887 p. 250. Hierocles 
goes in an orderly way, ascending the 
Tauros, crossing to the source of the 
Lysis, and descending the Lysis to lake 
Askania. 
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The NotitUie lead us on to another identification. They never 
mention either the estates or Olbasa, though it is certain from the 
remains and the situation that the latter preserved its strength and 
the former their richness through the Byzantine period. But they 
give a bishopric Hadriana, which does not occur in Hierocles. The 
Council-lists agi*ee with the Notitiae, mentioning Hadriana in 458, 692, 
787, and 879 A.D., but never Olbasa or the estates. It is of course 
impossible to identify Hadriana with any bishopric that occurs in the 
same list with it, and when we go over the lists we find that this con- 
sideration cuts out every identification except Olbasa, the estates, and 
one or two obscure places like Limobrama and Regesalamara (which 
cannot be reasonably identified with Hadriana, a place often men- 
tioned and therefore important). Hadriana is therefore a name either 
for Olbasa or for the estates. But, if Olbasa had been called Hadriana, 
we should have expected to find some trace of the name ^ on its coins, 
while the name suits the estates perfectly. It was well known that it 
was Hadrian who regulated the organization and administration of the 
great imperial estates in Africa, and it would be admitted as in itself 
probable, even without any confirmatory evidence, that the law ap- 
pealed to as lex Hadriana de i^udibus agHs in the inscriptions of the 
African estates was applicable to the empire in general, and especially 
to these Killanian or Milyadic properties. He was struck during his 
jounieys with the gi-eat extent of uncultivated or poorly cultivated 
land ; and he framed his law with the intention of encouraging settlers 
(coloni) to cultivate the lands in a more remunerative way. Hence 
our inference that the estates were called Hadriana as having been 
reorganized by him is not likely to be disputed by any one. It is true 
that no fragments of any laws regulating the administration of these 
estates have as yet been found; but from the striking analogies 
between the circumstances disclosed in these inscriptions, and the 
facts elicited by Mommsen and others with regard to the African 
estates ^ we might infer that these Phrygian or Pisidian estates were 
regulated by the lex Hadriana ; and we are therefore not surprised 
when we find that the name Hadriana is given to them in all the 
Notitiae Episcojxduuni (which seems to prove that this was the 
Roman official name). 

But why then should Olbasa be omitted from the Notitiae and the 



' I formerly tried to evade thia diffi- on Sept. Sth. But the suggestion made 

culty by supposing that Olbasa was in the text is clearly preferable, 
called Hadriana after some saint to '^ Mommsen in Hennes 1880 p. 385 f, 

whom its great church was dedicated, Carton in Hev, Arch^olog, 1893 I p. 21 f; 

perhaps the one whose Acta are given and Schulten in Hermes 1894 p. 204. 
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Council-lists ? Appaiently, there is here one of the numerous cases of 
double bishoprics, which have been such a difficulty in the elucidation 
of the topography of Asia Minor. The bishop was * of Hadriana and 
Olbasa ' (6 ^ABpiavS>v kol ^OxPaacov) ; and Hierocles found the double 
title in his authorities, though the second part was dropped by later 
copyists in the extant Notitlae. Hadriana came first, because, except 
in time of war^, the pleasant estate-towns would be preferred as 
a residence to Olbasa on its bleak and lofty hill, over 4,500 ft. above 
the sea, with a northern exposure. 

The pre-Roman history of these estates is not certain ; but they 
seem to have belonged to the Pergamenian kings, as they retain 
a trace of Pergamenian organization, p. 281. Moreover since they 
were included in Milyas, as appears from their name in Hierocles, and 
since Milyas was assigned to Eumenes in 190 B.C. ^ and the Lysis 
valley is the nearest to Pergamos of all the Milyad country, the 
natural inference is that the estates and the entire Qebren-Ova were 
subject to Pergamos. But, if that be so, it would appear that the 
Romans did not attempt to incorporate the valley in the empire. 
There is not the slightest appearance of probability that Lysinia or 
Palaiapolis or Olbasa were ever included in Asia ; but on the contrary 
all evidence points to the conclusion that they first came under Rome 
when the province Galatia was formed in 25 B.C. It is possible however 
that, when correctly read, the authority of Poly bins and of Livy agrees 



' The Lysis valley lies out of the line 
of Saracen or Turkish raids, safe among 
the hills ; therefore it played no part 
in the frontier-wars, and had a com- 
paratively peaceful history. 

* Polybius XXII 27, 10 ^pvyiav , 

Mvaois . . . . , \vKaoviaVt MtXvada, Avdiav, 
Perhaps AvKuoviav here cannot be 
taken as the country ; it must be an 
epithet of MiXuuda. Now Livy XXXVII 
56 does not mention Milyas among the 
districts assigned to £umenes ; we find, 
however, the curious phrase regias siluas, 
in which is concealed the name of some 
country. Did Livy misread a MS., taking 
MIAYAS as YAAS? or should we 
not rather correct his text to [M]iluas ? 
Then what about regias? Perhaps we 
must suppose that the reference is pre- 
cisely to these * royal estates of Milyas.* 
It is, as we have seen, quite probable 



that they descended to the Romans 
from the kings who preceded them, 
being taken from the hieron and its 
priests by the Seleucid kings. In that 
case, the correction of AvKaoviav in Poly- 
bius perhaps should be KuXai^mi' or KvX- 
Xui'mi'. Then Livy and Polybius would be 
agreed that only this part of Milyas was 
assigned to Eumenes. The suggestion 
of M. Th. Reinach that the era of Ari- 
assos (which was reckoned from B.C. 190) 
commemorates its liberation from Se- 
leucid power, but not its incorporation 
in the Pergamenian kingdom (as I had 
supposed), would then be confirmed by 
the corrected text of Polybius, showing 
that Ariassos was not subject to Per- 
gamos. See my paper Micrasiana in 
Rev. ti. Gr. 1892. On this difficult 
subject see Addeml. 36. 
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in assigning to Eumenes only these estates, and no other part of the 
Lysis valley ^ In 133 B.C. the estates^ being Pergamenian, passed to 
the Romans, but evidently were not incorporated in Asia ; for the line 
of the frontier road (see § 6) excludes them. Aquillius probably left 
them to Cibyra: and Murena in 84 added them to Asia. The eras 
used in their inscriptions were 84 and the Cibyratic (see p. 279). 

The estates seem far removed from Phrygia ; but Strabo's statement 
that the Killanian district was semi-Phrygian (§ 2) is confirmed by 
the nomenclatui*e, which is on the whole Phrygian in type. Some of 
the personal names, such as Teimilas, belonging to the Lycian, Soly- 
mian, or Pamphylian class ; but far more are of the pure Phrygian 
type (App. I). 

§ 4. Annia Faustina, owner op the Cyllanian Estates. An 
interesting glance into Roman provincial administration is opened to 
us by the series of difficult and obscure inscriptions, on which our 
knowledge of this district is founded. It is convenient to repeat here 
the more important parts of these inscriptions in the form in which 
I think they ought to be read ^ ; but fresh copies of the whole, made 
after a cai'eful preliminary study of the circumstances of the country 
might throw light on several obscure points. 

The theory which will be stated in the following paragraphs is to 
a considerable extent conjectural. It depends greatly on the com- 
parative age of the various inscriptions. Their dates can.be fixed 
with much accuracy, partly from dates given in the superscriptions, 
pai-tly from facts elsewhere recorded about certain great Romans who 
are alluded to, and paiiily from the relationships of the Ormelian 
families, members of which appear in the lists ^. 

These inscriptions in their fullest form begin with a date (reckoned 
sometimes by the Cibyratic era, sometimes by the SuUan era). They 
then give the names of certain noble Romans, all closely related to the 
imperial family and apparently owners of the estates ; and the inscrip- 
tions often take the form of vows for the safety of these Roman 
personages and of the demos of the Ormeleis. Thereafter follows 
a statement of dates by the names of certain officials (see § 3) ; and 
after this preamble come long lists of names. In one case Sterrett 



' See the preceding note. many others which I might have 

' See the remarks on p. 280, and also selected. The persons are mentioned 

the notes on the inscriptions in App. I. not only in nos. 124-9, l^^t also in the 

^ On account of the importance of long lists Sterrett 38 and 47 and 72, 

this point, I give a few of these genea- which I have not quoted. 

logics in App. I, no. 129 ; but there are 
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nos. 44 and 46, we have a mere list of Mystai of the god Sauazos ; 
St. 41-4 and 53-5 are lists of persons whose character is not stated ; 
several are lists of benefactors, who gave to the populace {6\Ko^^ plebs) 
money or some other gift such as oil or a public breakfast, no. 5a. 

No. 124. Published by Sterrett 5a: f xmip1\ K\rjpov6fia>v <t>av- 

aT€ivrj9 Ov-[[0ai;(rr€(Vi79 Ov']]fifjn][S]ia9 Kopuo(f>iKia9 • Aip, 'ApT€LfirJ9 
XdprjTO? MSyyov €T€iprj(r€y rbu Srjfiot/ Aptarov Kal drTiKh^ to' • \fA\r\vis 
k\ *ApT€ifirJ9 01 viol 'ApTifiov Xdp[7j]So9 Movyyov kar^irdvoixrav rhv 
Srjfioy {St]!/.) (t\ &u 6 t6ko9 [irn'o]Ka>prj(ri kut cro? 6 y€iu6fi€V09 rod 
dpyvpov. The dittography escaped Sterrett ^. See p. 309. 

Faustina Ummidia Comificia, who is mentioned here, can be 
identified with certainty. She was the daughter of Annia Comificia 
Faustina, the sister of the emperor M. Aurelius, by her husband 
M. Ummidius Quadratus. The inscription concerns not herself directly, 
but her heirs. Who the heirs were is unfortunately uncertain, owing 
to the loss of the opening lines of the inscription. Let us try to get 
some clue to help us. Why should a remote Fisidian people be con- 
cerned with the heirs of the niece of the emperor M. Aurelius ? Clearly, 
we must connect this with the fact that this Pisidian people lived on 
a great imperial estate ; and we must infer that the estate had be- 
longed to the emperor's niece, that this niece had died shortly before 
the inscription was engraved, and that the heirs to her property were 
thus brought into the closest relations with the inhabitants of the 
estate. 

Annia Comificia Faustina was dead before M. Aurelius became 
emperor, as Borghesi (quoted in De Vit's Onortxasticon) has inferred 
from a passage in the Scriptt Historiae Augustae ^. She was younger 
than her brother Marcus, who was bom lai a.d. If we place her 
birth in 123 and her death in 158, her daughter Faustina Ummidia 
Comificia would have been in A. D. 200 at least 42 and quite probably 
as much as 58 years of age, and it accords well with the rest of our 
knowledge to place the death of the latter about 198 a.d.'* and this 
inscription shortly after her death. 



' I have greatly altered the text of 
this inscription ; 8terrett*B transcription 
is quite unintelligible. There are two 
lines lost at the beginning, in which 
Sterrett restores \Pnti\oi *ofp]/ii;X[cu)i'] 
/cXi^poi^o'/xo)!'. The errors and the varia- 
tions of spelling are interesting, the 
latter seem to prove that the two 
benefactions were recorded at different 



times by different engravers. I have 
not seen the original. 

* Vit. Aurel. Antonin. 7 bonomm 
matemorum partem M. Ummidio Quad- 
rato sororis filio quia ilia iam mortua 
erat tradidit (the time is about the 
death of Pius). 

' M. Ummidius Quadratus, her father, 
was consul in 167. 
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No record exists in literature that Annia Comificia Faustina had 
a daughter; but the name and the period put the relationship of 
Faustina Ummidia Comificia beyond a doubt ^. 

The only fact recorded of the emperor s sister Annia Comificia, is 
that she left property, part of which was given by the emperor her 
brother to her son M. Ummidius ^, It is implied apparently that the 
emperor might have kept the property to himself, which perhaps 
indicates that it was imperial property which returned to the sovereign 
at her death. From this inscription we may infer that another part 
of her property was given to her daughter, including the Pisidian 
estate. That her property was very large might be assumed, both 
from her rank, and from the fact that history has preserved the fact 
that it was divided at her death. Before we proceed to examine the 
difficult insciuptions which dfCte soon after this one, we shall find it 
best to look at the latest of the whole series. 

No. 125. (R. 1884: published by Sterrett no. 59). 'Ay[aO^ "^^XH ' 
crouy] A — t&j/ KpartarTODV T€Kt/a>u tov \au7rpo{Td)Tov vnariKOV ^PXa^tov 
' AvTi,o\Lavov Ka\\ r cfy deifivrjoTov fJLrjrpb? avr&y no\/i]na>ma9 OvfiiSia? 

xmip (r(0Trjpia9 avT5>v Kai awTrjpia^ Srjfiov *Opfirj\€a>y Avp. 

Mrjvi9 P Kaatov BopiaKov c/c tS>v iSloav dpaXoofiaToov dvearrjae rby 
Pa>fjLoy Toh auvi€p€i<r.v tov A169 • eyci/cra ^ Sairdvrj^ Srjv. . . rdio? 
Niypov BayapSeif? ' Avp/AnoWcovi? JErpdrcouo? *OX/8a(rc^9 /SouXcuriy?* 
Avp. KcoPeWi? 8I9 l(rTpdTa>vo[s] • Avp, NeiKdSa^ 819 MrjviSo? • Avp. 
'AXe^avSpo? Sh *ApSp€[a]. See p. 310. 

The date is perhaps AiT, a.d. 279-80 (according to the Sullan 
era) \ The college of six priests of Zeus (i. e. Zeus Sabazios, no. 290) 
is an interesting feature : one was a senator of Olbasa, and another 
belonged to Baganda, a place which is otherwise unknown. 

Flavius Antiochianus is a historical character. He was consul II in 
270 A.D., and praefectua urbis in 271-2 and 274. From this inscription 
we learn that he was married to Pomponia Ummidia. By a comparison 



^ Prof. Mommsen confirms this opinion 
unhesitatingly. While regarding some 
of the later steps in my reasoning as 
uncertain, he has nothing better to 
substitute. 

' ScripiL Hist. Aug. just quoted. 

^ An error for ^yewTo, as Sterrett 
rightly takes it. M. Berard in BCH 
1892 p. 418 invents a Zeus Egenetas, but 
the great god of this district was Zeus 
Sabazios § 5. He restores At'')r'Kyo[ii'«V]oi; 
in an inscription, where 1 have proposed 



Atoff [M]€'y[iaT]oi% which still seems to 
me to suit the traces on the stone. Zeus 
Megistos is often found in Pisidian in- 
scriptions. 

* There is room for a third letter in 
the date, but the traces are broken 
away. A^Z, i, e. a. d. 289-90 (Ciby- 
ratic era), is less probable ; and AZ is 
impossible, as it could only be inter- 
preted on the Pamphylian era A. D. 74, 
giving A. D. 278, but this district was 
not in Pamphylia (no. 120). 
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of the two inscriptions we may further conclude that the children of 
Pomponia and Antiochianus became on her death the heirs to her pro- 
perty, and hence they appear so prominently at the head of this inscrip- 
tion. Pomponia Ummidia must therefore have been mistress in her 
own right of the Pisidian estates, having succeeded to them in virtue 
of her descent from Faustina Ummidia Comificia, who owned them in 
the last decades of the second century. Her name proves that she 
was the fruit of an alliance between a member of the gens Pomponia 
and a descendant of Faustina Ummidia. Again she must have suc- 
ceeded in virtue of her mother's right, not of her father s ; for if her 
father had been a descendant of the noble house of Ummidia Comi- 
ficia, and had married a Pomponia, the child would not have taken 
the name Pomponia as her gentile name. Pomponia Ummidia there- 
fore was daughter of a Pomponius, married to a wife who was heir (and 
doubtless descendant) of Faustina Ummidia Comificia. Now a noble 
lady well known in history named Annia Faustina^ was married to 
Pomponius Bassus some time before 221, when she was married for 
the second time to the Emperor Elagabalus ; and the following 
inscription shows that in A.D. 217-8 a person named Annia Aurelia 
Faustina was the owner of these Pisidian estates, and our conjecture 
is that she was the historical wife of Elagabalus ^ and mother of 
Pomponia Ummidia by a husband named Pomponius. 

126. (R. 1886: published by Sterrett no. 43). 'Ay[a6ii Tvyji • iTovsi\ 
t/S' [. . . , {nr\p\ aoDTTjpia^ 'Avias AvprjXias PavaTpiurj^ rfj^ K[pa]Ti<rn]9 

€7rl iTrirp&jrov [ ]o9 /ci vpayfiaTctrroO acc irirkp actyrrjpias tov Srjfiov 

'OpfirjXeoov Avp, Kparcpb? KXavSiov Trp{o)dy(ov earrfa-ey rhu Pcofibv €/c 
T&v eiSioDv dvaXoofidToov, then follows list of names (none of which 
have praenonien Aui\). The engraver has misspelt the name An(n)ia 
and omitted that of the Tiegotiator. It is therefore highly probable 
that he has erred in writing P for E in the name navarpiv-q^ (where 
/7 for is due to a local pronunciation ^). The date here, evidently, 
is reckoned according to the SuUan ei*a, and is equivalent to 21 7-8 a.d. 
No other period and era suit the conditions, and we must therefore 
conclude that this era was in use on the estates. See p. 3 10. 

We were led to the hypothesis that Annia Faustina the empress 
had been owner of these estates ; and we now find that An(n)ia 



^ Her full name may have been longer : Sc/Soor^r in one case is incorrect, 

she is alluded to in history but never ' \vyoGrp6no^ St. 47 G 10, Tpdnifios 43, 

named : coins struck in 221 A.D. are 15, ivrnrav^trav 52, 12, 'Povfrivoff 43, 19, 

the only authorities for her name. ddcXTrrff no 133, Pylakaion or Phylakaion 

' MM. Duchesne and Collignon made in Ch. VIII. Also v7ro«a>p^o-ct p. 287, 
this identification ; but their restoration Kap[ir]<ii>i' p. 312, Nccfpicov St. 43, 26. 

VOL. I. U 
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Aurelia Pausteina was owner in 217-8. She bears the title Kpariarrf^ 
which marks her high rank, and would suit the historical Faustina 
until she became empress in 221. Little is known of the early history 
of the empress except that she was great-granddaughter of Marcus 
Aurelius, through his daughter Fadilla ^ who married Cn. Claudius 
Severus cos. I 163, cos. H 173. Let us now try whether any further 
inferences can be drawn from our hypothesis (which is much strength- 
ened by the remarkable coincidence revealed by this inscription) that 
the historical Annia Faustina, wife of Pomponius Bassus shortly 
before 221, is identical with the A(n}nia Aurelia Pausteina, owner of 
the Pisidian estates in 217-8, whose right passed to Pomponia Ummidia, 
apparently her daughter by a husband named Pomponius. There 
seems to be only one difficulty, — why should the daughter of Pompo- 
nius and Annia Aurelia Paust.eina take the name Ummidia? We 
must suppose that Pausteina, being descended from the Faustina 
Ummidia Comificia who had previously owned the estates, gave to 
her daughter a name that was in the family, even though she is not 
recorded to have actually borne it herself. 

There can be no doubt that the historical Annia Faustina must 
have been a young woman in 221, both because Elagabalus is likely 
to have married a young woman, and because her grandmother 
Fadilla was only bom in 152. We shall now turn to two other 
inscriptions which belong to the interval between this last (dated 
217-8 A.D.) and the first, which mentioned the heirs of Faustina 
Ummidia Comificia as owners ; and from them we shall find that 
Pausteina was not owner in 207 a.d., and must therefore have only 
recently succeeded to the estates in 217 A.D., and therefore was prob- 
ably a young (or at least not an elderly) woman in that year, which 
increases the resemblance between her and the historical Annia 
Faustina. 

127. (R. 1886). Earamanli. Two parts of one stone, published by 
Sterrett nos. 44 and 46 as two separate inscriptions. I have completed 
the text by digging round one of the stones. 'Ayadrj Tvxv ' ^rous fyrrp" • 
ol fivarai rod Aihs Zaovd(ov^ tmlp aoorrjpia? airrSiV Kal rod Srjfiov 
'OpfirjXecov Kal (rmrripia^ 'Avvias 0avaTuy7]9 Kal TiPepiov KXavSiov 
CTTi iiriTpSirov K piroPouXov - inl npayfiarevrAu 'A^aaKdyrov Kal 'Av* 
Blvov Kal MapK€\\ia>vo9 • €nl fiLcOayr&v [K\avS?]iov ' A ^aa-Kdyrov Kal 
MrjyiSo^ N€tKd8ov*HpaK\€iSov Kal NeiKdSov Sts * UpareOovrot KiSpa- 
fiduTO? SI9 Kal *£X7r/(5o9 Tfj9 yvvaiKb^ avrov: then follows a list of 



' Boi^hesi V 433 argues that the wife " This was apparently the reading on 
of Claudius was Fadilla. the stone, cp. inscr. 97. 
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names (none of which have prdeTioirven Aur.) \ This inscription is 
dated in the year 182, which must be interpreted as dated bj the 
Cibyratio era (the use of which in this valley is assured by other 
cases, cp. inscr. 99 &c., and is confirmed by the measuring of distances 
on the milestones from Cibyra as capui viae). It belongs therefore 
to A.D. 207-8. 

This inscription should be compared with the following, which is 
almost contemporary with it (though probably a few years earlier). 

128. (R 1884): Sterrett no. 53 from our joint copy, [crot/y . . . inip 
<r<D]Ti]p(a9 *Avvia^ 0avaT€iyijs Kat Srjfiov 'OpfirjXwv eni 'A^aaKdvrov 
trpayftarevTov: then follows a list of names on three sides of the 
stone. In the notes on this text in App. I, it is shown^ by a list of 
some of the persons common to it with other inscriptions, that it dates 
about A.D. 200. 

In the first of these two inscriptions (dated a.d. 207) the owners of 
the Fisidian estates are Annia Faustina and Tiberius Claudius, while 
in the second, about 200, the owner is Annia Faustina. This seems 
to imply that the right belonged to Annia Faustina, while Claudius 
who appears after her in 207, but not in 200, had been married to her 
in the interval, and appears only as husband of the heiress who was 
rightful owner. It is obvious that this Annia Faustina cannot be the 
Annia Aurelia Faustina who as a young woman owned the estates in 
217 ; and we must therefore suppose them to be mother and daughter. 
We thus find from the inscriptions that Annia Aurelia Faustina, whom 
we have been led to identify with the wife of Elagabalus, was daughter 
of Annia Faustina and Ti. Claudius. Now it is known that the father 
of the empress was Ti. Claudius Severus, — another striking coinci- 
dence. 

Again from the fact that the father of the historical Annia Faustina 
bore none of her names we might infer that she got them from her 
mother ; and we now fijid that, if our hypothesis is correct, her mother 
was Annia Faustina. We also fijid a complete explanation of her 
three names. Her father was grandson of M. Aurelius, and her mother 
was descended from his sister ; and with this doubly noble descent, 
her father's humbler name Claudius was merged in that of Claudius's 
mother s family Aurelius. 

One more inscription remains, which presents yet another remark- 
able coincidence. 

129. (R. 1886) : Sterrett no. 41. 'AyaOfj Tv^n • Irovs 

inr\p <rmTrjpia9 auT&y Kal awrrfpias ZePrjpov Kal 4>avaT€ivri9 Kat Srjfiov 



^ See the notes on the text, App. I. 

U 2 
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'OpfirjXicDy inVAeiOaXov^ npayfiar^vTOV'* AnoXX&vif 'ArrdXav Movy- 
S[a>uo9 npodyoDt/y ic.t.X. 

The date of this iiiBcription may be fixed about 215 a.d. by a com- 
parison of the persons mentioned in it with those in St. 53 and 46 
(see App. I). 

Here Severus is mentioned before Faustina ; whereas in the previous 
case Ti. Claudius was mentioned after his wife, the rightful heir. 
Severus in this case therefore must either be the rightful heir (which 
is impossible), or, like Flavins Antiochianus^ the father of the heiress. 
Now, since we have found that Annia Faustina, owner in 007, wife 
of Ti. Claudius Severus, had a daughter Annia Aurelia Faustina 
(Pausteina), who was owner in 217, and we now see that about 215 
Faustina and her father Severus are owners, it seems clear that this 
Faustina of 215 is the same as the Faustina of 217. Between 215 
and 217 her father Severus apparently died. In 217-8 she does not 
seem to be married ; so that her daughter Pomponia Ummidia can 
hardly have been bom before 219. 

We return now to the first inscription, no. 124. Who were the 
heirs of Faustina Ummidia Comificia ? It seems to be clear that, if 
our previous reasoning is correct, Annia Faustina, wife of Ti. Claudius 
Severus, must be one of them ; and if so we must infer that Annia 
Faustina was daughter of Comiiicia; and the coheirs may be the 
other children of Comificia. The inscriptions St. 52 and 53 would 
then be almost contemporary, about 198 and 200 a.d. ; and this date 
is confirmed by the persons mentioned in them (see App. I). 

The following table shows the relationship of the owners of the 
Milyadic estates: — 

Annios Veraa:^J>omitia Luoilla minor 



M. AnniUB Verus Annia Comificia Faustina, b. c. 193 

al. M. AureliUB Imp., bom lai. ^M» Ummidius Quadratua, cos. 167. 

' i ^1 

Cn. Claudius Sevenu^Fadilla Faustina Ummidia Cioiiuflcui Ummidius <)uadratu8. 
COS. 163, II 173 I bomo. 151 



I I I 

Claudia Fadilla Ti. Claudius SeYerus,=y=Annia Faustina, m. c. 900, 



COS. 900 : bom c. 180, 
d. c. a 1 5-6. 



d. c. 910-5. 



Pomponius Bassus^ Annia Aurelia Faustina —Elagabalus Imp. 

b<»ll C. 90I m. 991. 



Pomponia Ummidia sFlavius Antiochianus 
bom c. 919? d. before 979. cos. II 970. 

§ 5. The Reliqion of the Obmelian Countbt has already been 
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touched on in discussing the god Sozon. We have seen Ch. Yin § 9 
that this epithet was commonly used in dedications to the great god 
of the district as saviour and healer, and that it probably originated 
as a gredzed form of the native name Savazos or Sauazos (which more 
commonly appears as Sabazios). We also see in § 4 and App. I that 
Savazos or Zeus Savazios was the great god of the Ormeleis, that 
a college of six priests directed the cultus, that the chief priesthood 
was an annual office, that the wife of the chief priest was the priestess, 
that the priesthood was not confined to any family ; though in two 
cases our scanty records show a father and his son both chief priests, 
and in several cases two brothers appear as chief priests^. There 
were mysteries and initiation ; a list of mystai in a.d. 207-8 has come 
down to us (St. 46); and the chief priestess is mentioned in this 
inscription alone, which suggests that she was more important in the 
mysteries than in the public cultus (a fact which we have already 
foimd to be characteristic of the Phrygian worship). See no. 127. 

The supreme priestess of the cultus, according to the usual rule in 
Asia Minor (as nos. loi, 102, prove), was the wife of the chief priest. 
The goddess, who is called Demeter (nos. loi, 97), was the mother of 
her associated god ; but Demeter is a grecized title, and the name 
Leto seems probably to have been also used, as we may infer from 
a comparison of no. 100 with no. loi. 

The close resemblance of the worship and mysteries of Savazos 
among the Ormeleis with the common Phiygian god Sabazios is 
attested by an altar at Sazak with reliefs : on one side is a veiled 
priestess or worshipper, and on the other side a serpent with swollen 
cheeks {nap^ias Stpi?)^. The place of this serpent in the Phrygian 
mysteries has been already described (Ch. Ill § 5). He is the trans- 
formation in which the divine father approached the divine mother 
in the mystic drama; and the act was imitated by devotees and 
represented in votive reliefs *. See p. 94. 

The name Sabazios is not Greek, but oriental; and the variant 
Sebadios is due to the grecizing tendency which sought to find a 
meaning in the foreign name by assimilating it to aiPofiai. Saoazos, 
no. 97, as the least grecized form, probably approximates most closely 
to the native form. The termination -a^o- seems to be formative, 
leaving Savo- or Sao- (ZaFo) as the root- word ; and Savoi (Zafiol\ 
which is given as one of the cries used in the Phrygian mysteries ^, 

^ The remains show, as might be ex- ' See Foucart Assoc. Relig* p. 77 f. 

pected, that members of certain families ^ Demosth. de Cor, 260 fio&v Evol Sa- 

often held the priesthood. /So*. Compare the cry 'Yiyr "Am/r, also 

^ BCH 1878 p. 55. an invocation. 
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may be taken as an invocation of the god by his name. Hence, when 
it is said that the hieroi of Bacchus were called Saboi, we shall see 
in this a case of the widespread fact that the priest or celebrant of 
the god bore his name, wore his dress, and actually represented his 
personality. 

The name Men was also applied to the god. The extreme fre- 
quency of the personal name Menis would alone be sufficient proof; 
but Men also occurs in a dedication no. 99. The relief representing 
the god as a horseman brandishing a weapon, though in this district 
not accompanied by the name Men, often occurs elsewhere with that 
name^ and is as characteristic of Men as it is of Savazos. Men is 
usually described as the Moon-god, and latinized as Lunus. This 
arises from an ancient popular pseudo-etymology, connecting the 
name with the Qreek fii^v. When this misapprehension arose, the 
wings which were originally represented in archaic schematic fashion 
curving up from the shoulders of the god, were misunderstood as the 
horns of the crescent moon ; and they are indicated accordingly on 
various Roman reliefs and coins ^. 

It has already been suggested Ch. V § 5 that this native name, 
which cannot be a mere Greek word, is a grecized form of Man or 
Manes, an old Phrygian god '\ We observe that, whereas the name 
Menis is so common in this district, derivatives from Men of the type 
of Menodoros^ Menodotos, &c are hardly founds Menis is the 
grecized form of a native name derived from the old Man or Manes, 
and bearing the same relation to it that the personal name Attes 
(Attis) did to the divine name Attes (Attis, Atys). But Menodoroa 
&c. are derivatives from the grecized Men, and that name, being com- 
paratively modem, had not produced a series of popular and common 
personal names ; hence arises the rarity of that class of names. 

In the inscriptions many other divine names are mentioned, most of 
which are shown by the circumstances to be mere aspects of the one 
god. The identification of Sabazios, as the great god of the district, 
with Zeus is natural ; and is often found in Asia Minor ^. The worship 
of Zeus Sabazios was introduced into Pergamos by Stratonike, queen 
of Eumenes U. She brought this god with her from her own land 
of Cappadocia; and the priesthood was hereditary in a particular 



* I have seen a relief at Eumeneia Manes, who was worshipped at Akmonia 

(where Men Aska^nos was worshipped) as the chief god. 
in which the wings were distinct and ' I notice only Menogenes once, 
closely resembled the wings of many * The title Zeus Megistos is common 

figures at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria). in Pisidia ; in Phrygia it is more com- 

' Akmon and Doias were sons of mon to find Zeus Hypsistos Ch. II § i. 
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family ^. Sabazios was established as crivvao^ to Athena Nikephoros 
(doubtless in the temple called Nikephorion, outside the city of Per- 
gamos, and not in the temple of Athena on the acropolis). 

As the Sun-god with radiated head, a type that is seen on several 
reliefs, the god was naturally identified with Helios. As the god of 
prophecy^ and the son of Leto, he appears as Apollo (100, no). As 
the messenger he is Hermes (St. 46, 16 and no. 120). As the earth- 
shaker and as the causer and averter of earthquakes (which are 
common in the country), he was worshipped as Poseidon (107-9). ^^ 
the giver of wine he was Dionysos (112, St. 46, 19). As god of death 
and the dead he was Plouton (109 bis, cp. 188, 177). 

The priests of Dionysos and Hermes who are mentioned^ may 
perhaps have been subordinate priests of the great cultus (members of 
the college of six), or possibly priests of imported cults instituted in 
smaller shrines of the district. 

In this whole district of the Lysis valley, we find hardly any gi-ave- 
stones in which provision is made for the punishment of a violator of 
the tomb. It almost looks as if less regard was attached in this semi- 
Pisidian country to the sanctity of the grave than in Phrygia proper. 
The epitaphs rarely contain anything beyond names with some slight 
particulars of the persons buried. In one case, 187, Helios is in- 
voked, not to protect the grave, but to punish the assassin in case 
death was by violence. 

§ 6. Takina. About six miles S.S.W. from the south end of Buldur 
lake is a small salt-lake with a village Yarashli on its northern shore. 
'It lies in a little basin divided from the valley of the larger lake by low 
hills, through which an easy opening hardly 100 ft. above the lake-level 
permits communication. Deuer is the nearest village of the Buldur 
basin to Yarashli ; and inscrs. 138 and 165 prove that in the first century 
after Christ the former was in Galatia and the latter in Asia, a fact which 
enables us to fix the boundary then existing between the two provinces 
at the watershed between the two lakes. Yarashli at the present day 
is a village of the Nahya Irle ; but in ancient time it was the town of 
a people named Takineis, who seem to have occupied the territory 
that lies between this small lake and the plain of Sanaos to the north. 
This obscure place, Takina, is rarely mentioned. The Ravenna 
Geographer gives it (under the form Tagena), from which we may 
infer that it was situated on a Roman road. The inference is confirmed 
by a milestone found in the viUage, which is one of a series placed by 



* See Imchr. Pet-gam, no. 248 with ' St. 46, 19 and 16,44 B 6, where read 
Fr&nkel's commentary. "KrraKoi 'Oo-ocI Up9\ys *Ep]fioO. 
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Manius Aquillius along the system of roads which be constructed 
through the newly organized province of Asia in 129 B.C. ^ The 
distance CCXXIII inscribed on it must be reckoned from Ephesos 
as on the rest of the series ; and as this number is far too great for 
the direct distance, it must be reckoned along a detour. Measure- 
ments make it clear what the road was : it was the great eastern 
highway to Apameia^ whence it turned to run along the southern 
frontier and facilitate the defence of the province against the Pisidian 
mountaineers, who were a standing menace to the Roman country for 
more than a century later. The situation of Takina puts beyond 
doubt the line of this road: it passed from Apameia by Ealij, along 
the west coast of Buldur lake by Elyes or Ilias, through Takina and 
Eeretapa (perhaps on to Themisonion), for no other conceivable purely 
Asian road (such as entered into Aquillius's plans) could pass through 
Takina «. 

This line of defence implies that the country further south, viz. the 
valley of the Lysis (Gebren-Tchai) and the valley of the Indos, was not 
included in Asia. Now, it is certain (Ch. VIII § 10) that the Indos 
valley was independent until 85-4, and we may make the same infer- 
ence about the Lysis valley in general ^. Had the Lysis valley been 
Asian the road would have run along it in a more advantageous line, 
which was afterwards utilized by Augustus in his system of Pisidian 
roads and colonies, and by Severus in his road from Cibyra down the 
Lysis (nos. 141-3 and App. II). 

Takina is known to us only through its position on the Aquillian 
road. It is mentioned in Ptolemy under the corrupt form Gazena *. 
He puts it E,N.E. from Cibyra. It was apparently not a self- 
administering polis, and was probably merely a town or village 
subject to the great city of Apameia (§7)*. The analogy of Poima- 
nenon may be quoted on this point. The Poimanenian town^ was 
merely a place subject to Cyzicos during part of the Roman period, as 
Stephanus 8. v. mentions ; but it became self-governing and began to 



^ See no. 140 and the commentary 
on it. 

' The distances from Ephesos were 
Laodiceia 109, Apameia 179, Eiiij 194 
or 195, Ilias 205, Takina 223. These are 
reckoned direct along the road, and not 
up to each city and on again from it to 
the next. It is about 18 M. P. from 
Apameia to Kilij ; the route to Takina, 
however, did not go into Apameia and 
out of it again, but diverged in the open 



valley before the city. 

■ Probably the Cyllanian Estates were 
put under Cibyra, pp. 279, 286. 

* FAIHN A seems due to corruption 
ofGreekTATHNA. 

^ This might suggest that the road to 
Apameia was continued round to the 
extreme southern verge of the Apamean 
territory by Aquillius. 

• Hist. Geogr, p. 1 58. 
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strike coins not later than Trajan, and was an important place in the 
Byzantine period. See also Ch. IV § a. 

§ 7. Valentia is mentioned only in Hierodes, at the Council of 
Ephesos 431 A.D. where its bishop Evagrius was deposed, and at the 
second Nicene Council 787, where it was represented by the bishop 
Fantaleon. Hierocles puts it between Themisonion and Sanaos ; and 
his order in this part of his list suggests that Valentia is on the south 
frontier, and that the list then goes northward to Sanaos and Diony- 
sopolis. We might for a moment hesitate between two sites, viz. 
Yarashli among the tribe Takineis, and Earamanli (or Tefeni) among 
the tribe Ormeleis ^ : but as the latter was certainly in Byzantine 
Pamphylia, we must look for Valentia at Yarashli. Valentia then 
was the town in the S.E. comer of Pacatiana. 

Valentia as being a bishopric in 431 and 787 should have a place in 
the Notitiae Episcopatuura ; but it nowhere appeal's in them. This 
omission must be explained by one or other of two causes^, either 
Valentia bore also another name under which it appears in the Notitiae^ 
or it was included in a double bishopric along with another city 
(Ch. V, App. V). The former explanation cannot be applied here 
(as any one may convince himself by going over the list) ; and we 
must have recourse to the second. Valentia, then, was apparently 
united in the same bishopric with another town of southern Paca- 
tiana, Le. either with Themisonion, or Eeretapa, or Sanaos. Distance 
puts Themisonion out of the question ; it was united with Agathe- 
Kome. Keretapa had a different bishop both in 431 and in 787, and 
is therefore also out of the question. But Sanaos is mentioned by 
Hierocles next to Valentia; and we have found that they adjoined 
each other. We may therefore fairly suppose that Hierocles had 
access to an authority in which 6 itrlcrKoiros OvaXevrias Kal Zavaov 
was mentioned, and he puts them side by side in his list. 

A further reason for the union of Valentia and Sanaos lies in their 
relation to Apameia. The district of Milyas was bounded on the 
north-west and north by Sagalassos and Apameia (Strab. p. 631). 
Now the territory along the south-east and south of lake Askania 
(Buldur lake) belonged to Sagalassos (no. 165), and the only point 
where Milyas could touch Apameia was between Sagalassos and 
Keretapa, i. e. the district of Phrygia inhabited by the Takineis. The 



* Elyes or Ilias would not suit ; it * In one or two Notitiae accidental 

would be difficult to allow that it could omission might be a sufficient expla- 

be included in Pacatiana when Apameia nation ; but this cannot be admitted 

was in Pisidia. where all NotUiae of every class agree. 
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TakineiB therefore must have been subject to Apameia ; and we have 
seen in Ch. VI that this was the case also with Sanaos. In the fourth 
century, then, the western part of the territory of Apameia, including 
these two komai^ Sanaos and Takina, was separated from it and 
made a koTnopolia^ and bishopric. Afterwards the name Yalentia 
was given to the southern part, while the northern retained the name 
Sanaos ; and the bishopric was designated sometimes by one name, 
sometimes by the other. Some changes must have been made by 
Yalens (364-78) in the koviopolis ; but the bishopric seems to have 
existed as early as 325, when Faulus Sanabensis was present at the 
Nicene Council ^. 

§ 8. The Asian Side of Lake Aseania. We may further infer 
from the milestone of Takina that the entire road to which it belonged 
was included in the province Asia in 133 B. c, for Aquillius must 
necessarily have built a Roman road on Roman soil. The cities whose 
remains are found at and near Elyes and Eilij, therefore, must have 
been in Asia at that time ; and lake Askania must have formed the 
boundary of the province. At a later date Augustus seems to have 
attached them to Galatia, as they lay on the line of his military road 
from Colonia Antiocheia to Coloniae Olbasa and Eomama ; but 
Vespasian perhaps may have restored them to Asia. Their history 
will be most conveniently touched on in App. 11. 

The brackish and bitter lake of Buldur is beyond a doubt the lake 
Askania, along whose coast Alexander marched between Sagalassos 
and Eelainai- Apameia ^. There are two routes from Sagalassos to 
Apameia ; one leads across the top of the lofty ridge between Isbarta 
and Aghlason (Sagalassos), but is impossible for an army. The other 
keeps more to the west, descends on the shore of Buldur lake N.W. 
from Buldur, and passes along the shore to Ketchi-Borlu and thence 
to Apameia. Alexander took the latter route, as Prof. G. Hirschfeld 
has rightly seen. In this lake, according to Arrian, salt congeals of 
itself and is collected and used by the inhabitants. That excellent 
traveller and observer Hamilton, I 494, remarks about Buldur lake, 
that it is ' impossible that this can be the lake Askania mentioned by 



^ A komopolk was an institution in to read Sunabensis : the Nicene lists 

the Byzantine period, being a territory are very corrupt. 

containing no polis but only villages ; it ' 5<* **'* ^pvyias napa lijp Xtfun^v J Svofia 

was administered not through any polis 'Ao-ieavia, cV 27 Skts tnfywvrai atrcS/uiroi, koi 

but direct from the central government, roirois xp^^rai oi cirixcopioi koL a^iie- 

having curiales of its own just as if it vflrai c r KcXaivar nffiTrralos, Arrian Anab 

had been 2l polis. I 29, i. 

' Unless, as is quite possible, we ought 
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Arrian ' : his argument is that the lake is not ' so strongly impregnated 
with salt as to enable the inhabitants to collect it from the shores 
after the waters had dried up/ But I have myself seen the shores, as 
they dried up, covered with a whitish incrustation, and the inhabitants 
scraping it together into great heaps and carrying it off : I thought 
the substance was salt, but when I enquired I was told that it was 
saltpetre. Either Arrian's account is founded on the report of an 
eye-witness in Alexander's army, who had made the same mistake 
as I at first did, and did not enquire so minutely into the iajo^A ; or 
Arrian has erroneously applied to Askania the description of the 
neighbouring lake Anava, whose salt was used by the inhabitants. 
Hamilton is probably more accurate when he identifies the lake 
Askania^, which is described by Pliny XXXI 110 as being sweet on 
the surface but having the water underneath impregnated with salt- 
petre, as Buldur lake (but it is an exaggeration, in that case, to say 
that the surface waters of the lake are sweet enough to drink). 

The saltpetre-producing lake Askania is mentioned also by Aris- 
totle Mir. Auac. 54, 55, and Antigonus Caryst. 122 ; but the former 
implies that it was in Bithynia, confusing it with the lake of 
Nikaia. 

The confusion about the two lakes Askania and Anava among 
modem geographers has been extraordinary ; but a certain amount of 
confusion also characterizes the ancient accounts. It seems clear that 
Kharax on lake Anava was identified in tradition as a halting-place 
of Alexander ; and this implies a belief that the salt-producing lake 
along which he marched was the lake beside Kharax as distinguished 
from the saltpetre-producing lake of Buldur. 

§ 9. The Turkish Conquest of Southern Phbyqia and Pisidia. 
Evidence as to the Turkish conquest of the Phrygo-Pisidian frontier 
lands and of Pisidia proper hardly exists. This whole country was 
ceded to the Turks in 1071 -a (see p. 15 f); and there is no record 
that a Byzantine army ever again entered it. In 1148 Otto of Frei- 
singen's Crusaders were destroyed, and in Jan. 1149 ^^® army of 
Louis YII of France (see pp. 19, 162) was attacked and put in great 
danger of destruction, on the high pass that separates the waters of 
the Kadmos from those of the Kazanes ^. The troops who attacked 
them are represented as being partly Turkish and partly Christian ; 



^ Haase and others have identified leia is said to have been Turkish, and 

this lake Askania as the lake of that to have been continuously hostile to 

name beside Nikaia. the Crusaders. 

* The country henceforward to Atta- 
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and the Crusaders blamed bitterly the treachery of the Greeks and of 
Manuel Comnenos, accusing the Emperor of having incited the Turks 
to resist them, and the Christians to make common cause with the 
Turks. It is, however, exceedingly doubtful whether Manuel could 
have done much either to hinder or to produce this resistance of the 
Pisidian resident population. He seems to have had no authority 
and no influence over even the Christians of that region ; and all 
that we can learn about the Seljuk sovereignty disposes us to think 
that the Seljuk sultans of Iconium had not much authority over the 
Mohammedan nomadic tribes of the district (see pp. 1 6, 17, 22). It 
would appear that even the vigorous and energetic John Comnenos 
had never ventured to march direct from Laodiceia to Attaleia. In 
1 142 he took the strange detour to Attaleia by Lake Pasgousa (Bey- 
Sheher). In 1 1 19, indeed, he is said to have captured Hierakoryphites 
and many other forts neax Attaleia ; and, as he had advanced from 
Sozopolis, this would seem to imply a victorious progress through 
Pisidia (presumably going south from Egerdir Lake). But when we 
scrutinize carefully the accounts of Nicetas p. 1 8 and Cinnamus p. 6, 
and observe that the former calls Sozopolis r^v Kara Haii^vXtav^ it 
is apparent that they had no proper conception of the distance between 
Sozopolis and Attaleia, and merely intended that Manuel advanced 
south from Sozopolis for some distance, and captured various places 
on the western or southern side of Egerdir Lake and in the plain of 
Baris^. 

There is therefore every probability that there was no direct and 
regular land communication at this time between the Byzantine pos- 
sessions (Laodiceia, Khoma, Sozopolis) on the north of the Pisidian 
Taurus, and Attaleia with the other coast towns held by the Empire 
on the south of Tauiiis. The capture of Phileta or Phaselis on the 
Lycian coast by the Seljuks in 1158 (see p. 19 n. 2) implies that the 
Pisidian country was already completely in their hands. 

There can be hardly any doubt that this rapid and complete con- 
quest was due to the hatred felt by the Pisidian Christians towards 
the Byzantine government (see p. 16 f). The stubborn resistance 
offered by the islanders of Lake Pasgousa to John Comnenos in 1142 
may be taken as a fair indication of the general feeling entertained in 
Pisidia. The joint resistance of Turk and Christian to Louis VII in 



^ If this be 80, then the Upa icopv<^^, Prostanna (Hist, Geogr, p. 407), At any 

which gave its name to the fort, is rate it may be safely considered to be 

probably the remarkable peak beside some place in the region of Seleuceia, 

Egerdir, the Mt. Viaros of the coins of Baris, or Prostanna. 
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1148 then assumes a new aspect, being simply the natural opposition 
offered by the population of the mountains and highlying valleys of 
Fisidia to an invading army ; and there is every reason to think that 
the Crusading army was a very unpleasant guest. Here therefore as 
elsewhere the scanty evidence points to peace reigning between 
Christians and the nomad tribes within the limits of the Seljuk 
power ^. No sign can be detected of ill-treatment of the Christians 
under their power, but some signs of the opposite course are known. 
A Qreek ELalo-Yannis was the architect of one of the beautiful 
Seljuk buildings at Sivas (Sebasteia), and was allowed to have his 
name inscribed on it ^. The many marriages that took place between 
Christians and the Seljuk imperial family may be taken as a sign of 
what happened in less exalted circles. The Christians of Tsille beside 
Iconium, and Fermenda beside Ak-Sheher-Fhilomelion (see pp. 16 n, 
23), and in the acropolis of ApolloniarSozopolis, and in the villages of 
Cappadocia, and elsewhere, seem to have enjoyed peace and feiir treat- 
ment. But in most cases the native orientalism of the Anatolian 
population, which had been overlaid but not eradicated by cen- 
turies of European government and reHgion and social organization, 
reasserted itself, and carried the people back to the oriental form of 
religion. Most of the Christians within the Seljuk dominion gradu- 
ally became Mohammedans, and relapsed into the stagnation and 
apathy that are natural to the Turks. Those who remained Christian 
experienced after some centuries a different kind of treatment when 
Osmanli rule took the place of Seljuk. 

It is in keeping with this gradual peaceful amalgamation of the 
two peoples that so many ancient names remain in modem use in 
Fisidia. In the valley of the Kazanes and Indos fewer remain, Ayas 
(perhaps an old Aigai on the crest of a ridge, like Ayas-Aigai in Cilicia, 
cp. Fiyas-Baiae) alone seems ancient. 

In the Gebren-Ova we find more, Gebren, Tefeni, Kemer ^, Eyinesh, 
all seem probably ancient. Further east and south the survivals be- 
come more certain and numerous, Isbarta (Baris), Aghlason ([S]aga- 
lassos), Baradis ( Aporidos-kome), Minassun (Minassos), Geunen (Eonana), 



^ Beyond those limits, of course, the 
Christians of the border-lands were ex- 
posed to a constant series of terrible 
raids, which broke their heart, dimi- 
nished their numbers and ruined their 
social organization. 

' I quote from the Arabic inscription, 
a translation of which was sent to Mr. 



Hogarth by one of the American mis- 
sionaries at Sivas. 

' Kemer is the old word hamara, but 
it has become naturalized in Turkish, 
and cannot be taken as the sumval of 
an ancient place-name. It is frequently 
found in Anatolia as a modem local or 
village name. 
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Selef (a mere deserted site, Seleukeia), Aghras (Agrai), Andya (Andeda), 
Fughla (Pogla-Poagla), Adalia (Attaleia), Milli (Milyas), Istanoz (e/r 
rovs arevovs), Kestel (castellum ?). 

In later times new immigrations of nomadic tribes into this district 
from the east took place, especially Avshahr and Yuruk. Whether 
any Turkmen villages exist in Fisidia, I cannot say, bat have not 
myself actually seen any, whereas they are common in ihe Phrygian ^, 
Lycaonian, Cappadocian, and Galatian plains. These immigrations 
took place at a time when the older Seljuks had already thrown off 
tibe nomadic character and amalgamated completely witiii the original 
Byzantine population, forming a new Mohammedan people who re- 
tained much of the old Anatolian character and were physically a very 
powerful and vigorous race, making excellent soldiers. But this new 
people had lost much of the civilization, the power of skilled work, 
and the commercial instinct of the Byzantine period ; and, as time 
went on, they lost more and more of these qualities under the bar- 
barizing rule of the Osmanli sultans. At the present day it may be 
said with approximate truth that all skilled work in Asia Minor is 
done by Christians. The Turkish village, if it is supplied with water 
by an artificial water-course and fountain, usually owes it to a Greek 
workman ; and in many cases known to me the Turkish villager even 
lives in a house which a Greek mason has built for him. But this 
Turkish population must not be taken as purely of Turkish blood. 
It is to a very considerable extent the old pre-Turkish population ; 
and it holds aloof from, and looks down with great contempt on, the 
more recent immigrants, the Turkmen, the Avshahr, the Yuruk, and 
regards with unbounded hatred the Mohammedan Circassians who 
entered the country about 30 years ago. 

Every nomadic race that has entered Asia Minor has gradually k)st, 
in part or in whole, its nomadic character, and become step by step 
a settled agricultural population ^. The same must have been the case 
with the first nomads who swept over Asia Minor in 107 1. They 
settled in villages and towns by degrees, and there must have been 
a period when there existed side by side a village of the pre-Turkish 
population and a village of the immigrant race in most of the valleys 
of Phrygia and Fisidia. Thus we find in the Eillanian valley the two 



' For example the Tchul-Ova (Metro- until the present time ; but within 

politanus Campus) is often called Turk- the last ten years the government has 

men-Ova. taken away their tents and forcibly 

' Some of the Yuruk tribes retained compelled them to take to a settled 

the nomadic habit very completely life. 
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neighbouring villages Tefeni and Karamanli ^. Tefeni must certainly 
have been for a time a Christian village ; but, equally certainly, it 
must have gradually adopted the dominant religion. But the very 
names point to a time when the population of the first looked to 
St. Stephen as their patron, and the inhabitants of the other proudly 
styled themselves 'the followers of Karaman' the Seljuk chief. The 
change of religion that came to pass in Tefeni is a type of what took 
place in a great part of the country. 



' Compare Tripolis and Yeni-Keui in the Lycos valley, Sivasli and Se^tikler 
on the eastern side of Banaz-Ova ; see pp. 30 f and 279 f. 



APPENDIX L 

IN8CBIPTION8 OF THE KILLANIAN PLAIN. 

98. (R. 1 886; 1 884 from impression, A. H. Smith from original). Kara- 
manli. Very different^ in BCH 1878 p. 172 and 1880 p. 293. 'Ocrady 
*Arr((A.ov lapaaifi€JH)s ^dCovrt iTrqKdlif] €vx}iv iviOr^Kcv. Numerous analo- 
gies show that Osais is designated as the priest of the great eultus of 
the district, viz. Zeus Sahazios. The date is probably furnished by 
St. 38 C 4, where Osais the younger is given as priest e. 222 a.d. In 
a ease like this where the priest of Savazos makes a dedication to the 
god Sozon, we cannot doubt that he makes it to his god viewed in 
a special aspect which suits the needs of his worshipper ; perhaps in sick- 
ness he appeals to the Saviour-God. A relief in the middle of the 
inscription represents the god as a horseman with radiated head. The 
type is almost equally characteristic of Men and Savazos ; and, as already 
stated, we find every reason to think that in the religion of these districts 
the two gods were considered as merely varying aspects of the same 
deity. Men was worshipped in this country, as we learn from the next 
inscription. On Sozon see Ch. VIII § 9, on Men IX § 5. 

99. (R. 1884 ; St. 60 ; pubhshed with serious differences in BCH 1878 
p. 172, and with slight differences by M. B^rard BCH 1892 p. 418). 
At Tefeni on back and side of a marble chair in the cemetery. 
(A) Itovs sAo"'* Avp, ^CKia-Kos ArnirjrpCov MikIov Upia-cro. (rovs C^<r' 
Avp. riaTT^? MCba Upia-aro iK t&v lbi<av 0€\l<as. (B) ^AiroWdvios Mrjvibos 
M€(rivppio[s] l€paT€i6a>v Mrjvl ToXTjo-ecoi; cvx^v*. With the dedication to 
Men of the Toleseis compare 'AttoAAcdi/i n€pynvovvbi<av and many others. 
M. B^rard, forgetting this formula, prefers to read UpaT€v<av MrfviToKri- 



' M. Collignon read 'A^[W]icov for ^ I adopt M. B^rard's OiXi<ricof for 

•AttoXov (but M. Duchesne came nearer my reading </)«Xt • pot, and M^wdor for 

our text) : he also prefers trrj xff to my Mrjvos, The letters are very faint 

«ViyitcJ[<j)]. and rude. 
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aitav and to find here a tribe Menitoleseis. The dates are evidently by 
the Cibyratic era^ (a.d. 261 and 262). 

Three priests of Zeus Sabazios are here mentioned. The third during 
his term of office makes a dedication (which is so rudely scratched as to 
seem a mere graffito scrawled on the seat of the chief priest, perhaps by 
his Dcighbour the second priest of the college sitting in an adjoining seat 
during some ceremonial) to Men, god of the Toleseis. The writer 
Apollonius must have had some reason thus to appeal to Men, and may 
have belonged to the people Toleseis. 

100. Kaldjik: BCH 1878 p. 174*. Kparepos Mrjvtbos AMfiov Upaa-a- 
[fi€]vos *A7roA.A.a)i;t koX MrjTpl 'AiroXXcoros €vxrjv. The dedication is made 
in grecizing fashion to Apollo and Apollo's mother; hence we may 
probably infer that the name Leto was used in the cultus here (Ch. Ill 
§ 3). Krateros, priest of Savazos, makes a dedication to Apollo and 
Leto, regarding Apollo as a form of his own god, who expressed the 
aspect in which he appealed in his need to the god. 

loi. St. 81 Kaldjik. M?>ty bis Mevdvbpov koX Koic[a(rj3]4s ^i\L[(rKov] ff 
yvvrj avTov Up€LS Arjfirjrpbs [koI ^aviC^v k]avToTs KaT€(rK€va(rav, &c. In the 
undcciphered sequel occurs Mrivibos Aiov^ indicating probably some 
member of the same family, to which also ^ovpvos Adov, Mivavbpos 
^ovpvov, ^ovpvos Ma'ivbpov (St. 53) and others^ may belong. The 
priestess seems to be daughter of Philiskos priest in a.d. 261 (inscr. 99). 
The restoration of the two gods is founded on inscr. 97 *. Demeter, 
being named first in these inscriptions, must be understood as the mother- 
goddess accompanied by her son. On the husband and wife as priest and 
priestess in the great cultus of the valley ep. 102, 127. 

102. BCH 1878 p. 263. M. KaKTTovpvios EitlviKos vios Koi KaKirovpvCa 
MuoTtfc^ fj yvvrj avrov Updjievot, avTrjs. The goddess, who is not named, 
but only referred to, must have been Demeter, indicated by a relief or 
statue. Epinicus is evidently son of the freedman of Calpumius Longus 
no. 114. 

103. (R. 1884). Bomos at Tefeni : St. 64, different in BCH 1878 



^ The Sullan era would give a.d. 161 no. 137 comm.). 

and 162, when names with praenomen ' * The inscriptions of Kaldjik may 

Aur. were unknown. belong to Alastos (App. I) ; but the 

^ Kaldjik is there called Kaya-Djik, religion of Alastos was the same as that 

and on p. 265 KaKal-Djik. of the Ormeleis, and probably the same 

' E.g., the five sons of Daos (son of AiVron served for the city and the demos. 

Menis) BCH 1878 p. 265, Philoneikos, Coins of Palaia-Polis- Alastos bear Zeus 

Menandros, Daos, Menis, Ouaouas (cp. and Demeter as types. 

VOL. I. X 
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p. 170 and 1880 p. 293. irovs Tijf'^* Avp. ^(.ovv(nos h\s MaxiXcido? d€<j) 
'Lii^ovTi cifxriv. Between the date and the name is a horseman in relief^ 
to right, with radiated head, holding a spear (?). The date seems not to 
be reckoned by the Cibyratic era (giving a. d. 422-3), but by the Sullan, 
giving A. D. 312. Many votive reliefs on the rocks at Tefeni and 
Yuvalik (already described Ch. VIII § 9), may be all taken as dedications 
to the great god of the district ; but the few inscriptions which accom- 
pany them give little information to elucidate their meaning. The three 
following alone could be deciphered. 

104. (R. 1884). On the rocks at Tefeni: A. H. Smith no. 16 (with 
date different). M€vi\aos Mrjvibos 6po<l>vKa[(] evxriv' Itovs sop\ The 
date is either a.d. 201 (reckoned from the Cibyratic era), or a. d. 91-2 
(Lydo-Phrygian era) : the former is perhaps more probable. Perhaps we 
should read 6po(^vAa[ict], understanding that a vow was made to the god 
as guardian of boundaries and patron of the guards. 

105. (R. 1884). On the rocks at Tefeni. A. H. Smith no. 17. "Erovs 
fiop\ ^lipiav p! Kotov (last name uncertain : perhaps Ko[r]oi;). The date 
is either 197 or 87-8 a.d. 

106. (R. 1884). At Kodja-Tash. [M^]i;ts 'Ep/xoy^vov 'WpaKhX tvyr{\v^. 

107. (R. 1884). St. 80. Ku)j3€AAt9 5ly tov *Att^ IToo-eidcSi^t iTnjKOif^ ^X^^* 
The genitive of 'Arr^s varies, 'Att^5os (St. 53 B 26, C 34) and 'Arnj 
(38 A 5). The same person appears with both spellings (38 A 5, 
53 C ^5) i compare N^iKibov, Net/cdda, and NtiKabahoSj Mao-a, Maaavros, and 
Maaabos, Xipriros and Xdprjbos, &c. The name Kobellis also occurs in 
St. 53 and 59 : it is perhaps connected with Kvfii\ri and KvjSeXa ^, The 
epithet eiriyfcoos has an oriental character, but was widely used in Asia 
Minor (see Waddington no. 11 73 at Prusias*). 

108. (R. 1886 : BCII 1878 p. 173). Ad/xas MiJriSoy Atc^^ov ^cw (in|KO<a 
Uoctibtovi €ifx,rjv. 



^ The middle letter of the number is 
blurred ; but is probably koppa. The 
month was not mentioned on the stone, 
though restored in BCH. 

* M. Collignon gives a fragmentary 
inscription from Kodja-Tash, with a 
dedication to Herakles BCH 1 880 p. 292, 
apparently a less complete copy of the 
above. 



' Kv^eXa oprj ^pvyias Hes. (Hebrew 
Gebel, according to Sonny Philoloffus 
1889, who makes Rhea = [*0]p«tij, moun- 
tain-goddess). Kv/^cXov of Phrygia, 
Steph. 

* In Samothrace the dedication occurs 
*Af)T€fubi enrjKom bS>pov Kern in Ath, 
Mitth. 1893 p. 377, cp. Robert-Preller 
Griech, Mi/fhol. I 320. 
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109. (R. 1886), At Gebren: published by G. Hirschfeld p. 323 with 
slight difference. n(oir\4oy) AtKfovios hlyvs Ilocretdwi/i ^vxfiv^ 

no. I need not repeat various epitaphs, given by A. H. Smith, 
Sterrett, Collignon, &c. But a dedication fAJTroXfXjwvios Ail YlXovrQvi, 
i['n\i<f>avi rh kontbv €VKriv (A. H. Smith no. 27) is interesting, though 
uncertain in text. 

111. (R. 1886). At Gebren: badly published by Prof. G. Hirschfeld 
p. 323. UpareiovTos 2(Xj3ov bCs' Itovs bis iKarSaTov Kal rerci/jrov 2(X/3o9 
Sis Kol Kahaovas XaprjTos koX Mtjvis ^ AiroXkoDvCov BaaiKfibos ""ATroWcovi 
€vxriv. The date is a. d. i 19-ao (Lydo-Phrygian era) ; 219-20 by Ciby- 
ratic era seems too late for the style of the inscription. The name Silbos 
recalls the city-name Silbion or Siblia. 

112. (R. 1886). Gebren. [6 btlva] *Arnj[b]os Upaa-diitvos^ [tJow [IbCois 
t4kvois ? Kal] 'Ei/a rfj yvvaiKl airrov fMvrJixrjs X^lP''^]' 

113. Sterrett 79. 'Apr^/xcoi/ M. KakTrovpvlov Aovyov bov\o9 oIkovoijlos 
Avovi(r<f Oe^ ^Tn/icJcp evxrjv, Dyonysos in the copy. 

114. (R. 1884). Published BCH 1878 p. 173, badly; and better by 
A. H. Smith no. 4. 'Aj7r6 KoCrqs M. KakTrovpvlov A6yyov Trarp&vos IbCov 
(bust of Zeus) M. Kak'novpvios ^EttCvukos jmurdcon^s T<av TT€pl "AKaarov 
Td-noav Att Mey^oT^. Epineikos is freedman of a Roman officer M. Cal- 
pumius Longus. The cognomen is unknown in the gens CalpurJiia. 
Calpumius Longinus, advocatus fisci c. 166 a.d., is mentioned Big. 28, 4, 3. 
M. Calpumius Longus is mentioned also in no. 113. The opening lines 
(omitted in BCH) are barely legible ; and the first two words are a very 
unusual variation of aitb koitQvos, and therefore must be pronounced 
doubtful. 

115. Published CIG 4366 x from Schonborn's copy; and by MM. 
Duchesne and Collignon BCH 1878 p. 262. The copies differ greatly, 
and neither gives a possible text, but by comparing them, the following 
reading may be elicited, ol [e]v 'AA.do-[T<j) '7rap]a[<^i;]A.aKtTat ^aovv ^ld(rov[a] ?^ 

[M6p]flL0S iptTTJS lv€K€V Kol tVVoCaS fjs lx(i>V b(,aT€k€l €ls aVTOVS. 



' In this word NO is duplicated by laovv Mopfuos 'laaova : the second name 

error either of my copy or of the en- (hke the Roman cognomen in early time) 

g^ver. seems not to have been part of the legal 

' A double name is possible, but not designation and comes usually after the 

probable. The strict order would be father's name. 

X 2 
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1 16. A monument near Hassan-Pasha to some 7rapa<^v\aKiTa4 (possibly 
slain by robbers, like Sousou near Hadrianopolis Hist. Geogr. p. 178, see 
O. Hirschfeld in Berk Sitzungsb&r, 1891 p. 874) by certain conductores 
bears a mutilated inscription published Hist. Geogr. p. 175. Alastos also 
occurs in no. 189. This monument is dated by Cibyratic era in a. d. 255. 

117. (R. 1884). Hassan-Pasha, on the architrave of a heroon. Itovs 
o-ijp'- M€v4\ao9 ATTAPCAMOYP-.EYC iLvirrjMV^. The date is probably 
22i-a (Cibyratic era). 

118. (R. 1884). Hassan-Pasha. Pantheo aedem et aram votum 
C. Julius C. F. Fab(ia tribu) Rufus ^. Cp. Upehs AtowJo-ov k(^) UavOiov 
at an unknown town of Lycaonia BCH 1887 p. 65. Hoefer in Neue 
Jahrh. f. Phil. 1891 p. 368 points out that YlivO^ov is to be taken as 
a neuter. 

119. (R. 1884). Published difEerently by A. H. Smith no. 28, and 
Sterrett 82 ^. 'E/x/x€i;£5t79 ''kp)(fivTos ['A]\€i;[/)]evs (?) 'ApW/un5i. 

120-1. (R. 1886). Ak-Euren. (A), irovs pp, pv' [Att?] Koi ry brjixf^ r^ 
MaKpoTfibciTQu, Relief defaced. TpcufAoy ^£l(f)€\l(i)vos 'Ocoei koi Tot€19 
^AyaOeCvov fj yvvrj avTov Kal Tp(oCkos bU Koi ^AyaOtlvos 'Oo-a€t ra riKva 
avT&v iK T&u IbioDv KaTa(rK€vd(ravT€s* Cp. opening of 33. 

(B). Relief : horseman with radiated head : under it, the lines 
Xpv(roK6pLrjv Ylaiava hv rpuKoixos r4K€ Arjrd 
'HcAtov <t>ai6ovTa K^Xoviiivov d>K€dvoio, 
EX\€ov ivOpdiTot.a-t.v ol ivOdbe vaLcrdovciv. 
^4\€VKos Kifivp[dTrjs] iiroiii, 
(C). [H^Xtoi;] pa(rL\rj[a iravo'nTrjv] x/>v/Tcojui^[Tp7yi;], 

*Epp.rjv T€ kKv[t6^ov\o]v * airavyiWovTa ^poTolaiv 

"Oo-o-a Zeis 0por^[ci re koL dOdvaiToi 0€o\ iAXot. 

(D). Concealed in the masonry of the fountain. 

The double date seems to be according to the Cibyratic era (introduced 

by the artist as his customary reckoning) and the extension of the 

province Pamphylia by Vespasian : if the former began in Sept. a. d. 25, 

the first year of the latter would begin in Sept. 73, and the first governor 



* The letter before the gap may be ' The letters are so rude as to be 
P or B : the one after yitvCkaos may be hardly legible : jny copy has MTTYK, 
A. Perhaps Mf v«Xaof ^ Uapaa Mou- while Smith has E where I have n. The 
/3[(oX]etf. Mobolla was the ancient conjecture given is not trustworthy, 
name of Mughla (Hist, Geogr. p. 424). * Suggested by 0. Crusius (cp. Oppian 

* Half of this appears inaccurately Hal. Ill 26). I formerly restored icX[vt<{- 
in CIG 4367 c after SchOnborn's copy. 7r<a\o]p. 
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would take office in the spring of 74, the date which is given in Eusehius's 
Chronica, The date of the inscription then is 174-5 a. d. The name 
'Ocraet must be here taken as an indeclinable epithet; Troilos Osaei, 
son of Ophelion, married Tateis, daughter of Agathinos, and their 
children were Troilos and Agathinos Osaei ^. The Maxp^i; W^hlov is the 
long narrow glen of the Lysis between Olbasa and Lysinia : it must be 
classed in the same bishopric with Palaiapolis-Alastos (pp. 278, 317). 

The relief with the lines beneath it is important. It is evidently 
implied that the god represented, who appears in the district usually with 
the title Sozon or Savazos and would be familiar to all under that name, 
is here declared to be Paian the healing god, Helios, and Hermes. 

J 22. (R. 1 884). Olbasa. h^KivvLa^i Wpi<TKiKKii\% Up^Ca^ Atd; Ka7r[€To]Atov 
Kai KaTT€To\Cas ''Hpas tov avbpidvra fj fiovXri itap kavrrjs 
Tj\v 7sr\vbs Upfiav (f>Ckri irarpls ivOdbe retfx^s 

^TijO-aTo npia-KlWav fjLvrjfioavinrjs lv€K€V (or [$'] €V€K€v ?) ^. 
The priesthood suits a Roman colony. It is remarkable that no trace 
of the native religion of the valley appears in the inscriptions of Olbasa, 
and little on the coins (except the type of Men or Savazios on horseback). 

123. (R. 1884). Aurel. Nico du[umvir col(oniae) sta]tuam dei Maronis 
dulcissimae pa^triae] ^. This seems to me more likely to refer to a statue 
of the poet Virgil set up in this colonia than to the Thracian god Maron, 
son of Dionysos (as Mommsen thinks). Why should a statue of Maron 
be set up in a public place of Olbasa? A Upevs Mdptovos at Maroneia 
BCH' 1884 p. 51 does not explain why the statue should be an ornament 
of Olbasa; but the deification of Virgil in a Roman colony seems not 
impossible. 

124. Published by Sterrett no. 52 with serious differences. Text on 
p. 287. The date assigned to this inscr., about 198, suits the life of the 
chief benefactor, Arteimes son of Khares, son of Mongos, and his sons, 
Menis and Arteimes (apparently minors *, who get the credit of a bene- 
faction through the indulgence of their father). Arteimes became priest 
of Zeus Sabazios in 212 a. d., as we see from the list given in St. 38 B 



' The view that Agathinos, child 
<f)v(r€i of Troilos and Tateis, had been 
adopted by a person named Osaeis, 
seems improbable. On such indeclin- 
able epithets, Alexandros Tieiou, &c. 
cp. JHS 1883 p. 60. 

* No gap for 6' on stone. 

* A Greek translation follows : pub- 



lished CIL III 6888 and (with some dif- 
ferences) BCH 1877 p. 335. 

* They are formally called ol viol 
*ApTtifiovy which implies that he was 
still living. If their father^s name had 
been mentioned merely as part of their 
legal designation, the phrase would be 

oi *ApT€lflOV, 
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(see no. 1 30) ; and we may presume that he was then forty to fifty years 
of age. He gave the benefaction, as we suppose, in a. d. 198 : some time 
later he gave a second in the name of his two young sons ^ : and in 21 iz 
he rose to be chief of the college of priests. 

125. Given in full p, 288. Citizens of Olbasa participated in the 
worship at the Cyllanian hieron by old-standing right. 

126. (R. 1886 in part : St. 43). In 1. 13 f read ZcScrtfAos 'AttoXAodwou 
Acip[a)]i;os irpoiytov : he is brother of 47 C 8, The date t/3' is certain, and 
must be on the Sullan era, a. d. 217-8. See p. 289. 

127. (R. 1886 in part: St. nos. 44 and 46, which are really two parts 
of the same stone). I have only revised the superscription of 126, 127 ; 
and the lists as a whole depend on Sterrett, Duchesne, and CoUignon. 
See p. 290. The following corrections may also be suggested : 

22 f, read 'IcrTriroAos Mrjvibos. 

24 f , perhaps read Mrjvis Uo<rLb(ovlov "Ev^eoy, "^Ak^tttos Mrivibos^ '0(rat[s] 
r\avKov. 

This list seems to be an enumeration of the religious society of mi/stai 
of Zeus Savazos during a.d. 207-8. It is not, like several of the 
others, a list that spreads over a period of years ; but it was continued on 
a second side (Sterrett 44 B), about one generation later. I repeat that 
side, which is not well given by Sterrett : Avp^XXtos Kt6po[/ut]as rpXs Upeis 
Atos ^ava^ov koX fj yvvri avrov 'Aprefxets* AvprfWios Aip7]AAtos ^'ArroXos 
'Ocraet Upcvs *[Ep]fjLov' 'Ocraels 'ArrdAou. The first is evidently son of Kifipa- 
fias bCs mentioned as priest in the superscription of side A (quoted in § 4) ; 
and from this we may infer that the expression Upaadiievos or UpareioDv 
when used absolutely in these inscriptions denotes priesthood of Savazios. 
The second also is son of the Osais priest of Hermes mentioned on side A. 
These two examples of family priesthood are interesting. It is also 
noteworthy that Kidramas (Kidramoas), son of Kidramas, priest in 46, 
13, occurs in the list of priests St. 38 B 30, which dates that side of the 
important priest-list. His wife, being mentioned in the superscription, 
must have been chief priestess ; and this custom is vouched for also by 
nos. 10 1, 102, and was practically universal in Asia Minor. 

The date p7r/3', which I disclosed by excavation, is very clear. There 
can be no doubt it is by the Cibyratic era, 207-8 b. c. 

128. (R. 1884: St. 53 from our joint copy). The date is given by 
the same negotiator as no. 127, so that the two belong to the same period. 



^ As has been stated above, the engraver is different. 
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Moreover Menis^ an ordinary member in this inscription, has risen to be 
a contractor in no. 127, which is therefore probably later. The same 
inference is suggested by the following names. 



In St. 53 A (no. 128). 


was 


in St. 46 (=46 A, no. 127). 


5 NffiicdXaoff N<ap;(ov . . 


father of 


29 Ncap^off NciicoXdov of Cibyra 


»> » • • 


»> *» 


26 Mrjpii ^ NciKoXdov of Cibyra 


7 NciKadaf 'H/ioxXcidov 


father of 


1 1 [M^vi]ff Nciicddov 'HpoxXctdov 


13 "PiXToKoi Movpditavos 


father of 


20 [MJ^vK *AiT<iXov Movvdmvos 


27 Mrjyis AiOfifjdov . . . 


same as 


15 M^pcc Aio/Li^dou 


20 & 32 Nctieddaff Sis 'HpaxXcidov 


brother of 


1 1 [M^m]; Nffifcddov 'HpaicXccdov 


16 ^Oaatis 'ArraXou . . . 


same as 


16 'Oaais 'ATrdXow 



In comparing these inscriptions we must remember that 53 seems to 
have spread over a term of years, hence in 53 A 24 and 31 we have two 
sons of 53 A 10 (who appears at an advanced age and in a higher 
station in 46, 1 1, a. d. 207). 

Though four persons in 53 are father of persons in 46, yet one person 
is brother, and three persons at least are common to the two inscriptions. 
The last-quoted inscription (St. 53) was therefore probably erected 
about seven years before the other (St. 46) ; and may therefore be dated 
about 200. The three contractors and three negotiatares evidently corre- 
spond to three different estates, while one procurator controlled the whole. 

Sid^ A begins about 200 a. d. and ends perhaps about ten years later. 
Side C seems to end about 255 : Menis in 1. 41 was chief priest of Zeus 
Savazios about 280 (no. 125); and Kobellis in 1. 42 was father of 
Kobellis one of the junior priests about 280 (no. 125). Menis was pro- 
bably entered on this list in 255 aged 25-30 and became chief priest aged 
50-55, while Kobellis may have been entered on this list aged 30-35, 
and his son Kobellis might become lowest priest of the college aged 
about 35. 

The following corrections may be suggested : A 36 read [Tvau)]? 
\ipr\hos Mo[ryov], who is father of 41 A 22 (where read M^ws Tvaiav 
Xdp7]Tos M6{jryov)^, compare inscr. 124 = St. 52 corrected above). B 1 
read Mijvis MrjvLbos Oxfab[dpov] father of 53 C 11, and brother of 53 C 13. 
B 32 read Xdpris Ti^aCov riKTiov son of A 36 (corrected). C 32 text 



^ Perhaps Nca^x^ Mf^vibos in 46, 28 
was son of Mrjvis NcixoXaov in 46, 26, and 
grandson of NciieoXaor ^tapxov in 53 A 5 ; 
but the names are common, and there 



are some objections. 

' The name Mongos also occurs in 
no. 31. 
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uncertain. The end of this inscription seems to date about 255, though 
the beginning dates about 200. MM. B^rard and Foug^res BCH 1892 
p. 418 suggest several slight changes^ of which C 23 add ^1,0 w at the 
end^ and A 21 XapCriav (better Kapiruiv, see p. 289 n. 3) for KdpTroav seem 
right. I should in B 24, 31, C 8, 23, 24, 29 read K{akTrovpvios) for 
K{\avbt.os), confirmed in C 24 by MM. B^rard and FougSres. In C 32 
perhaps Ka\{TTovpvt.os) Mivavbpos ^ovpvov (cp. C 29, 8). The genitive 
Xdpribos should probably be taken as a variation of Xdpriros and accented 
on the same syllable. 

129. (R. 1886 in part: St. 41). I verified only the superscription. 



In Si 41 A (no. 129). 


was 




8 *AnoWS>yi£ 'AttoXou MowdiWoff 


son of 


53 A 13 


ff If »i 


brother of 


46, 20 


10 liiapxps 'AttoXXoWov .... 


nephew of 


53Ai3(cp. St. 38B29) 


13 Mrjpis *ATTaXov Mowbiayof . . 


son of 


53 A 13 


>i i> »> • • 


same as 


46, 20 


17 Mrjvis Sis Nciieddov .... 


same as 


53 A 31 


>> II II .... 


brother of 


53 A 24 


II 11 i> .... 


son of 


53 A 10 and 46, 11 


18 Mrjvis dis ^Oaatl 


same as 


53 A 30 


20 Nfiicadaf MrjPiios Nctieudov . . 


same as 


53 A 24 


II ji II • • 


son of 


53 A 10 and 46, 1 1 


34 ^Tpdrav Keo^cXXctf f T€ifio6€ov . 


same as 


53C27 


23 Nciicadaf Tpis 


son of 


53A32&46, 12 


24 Mrjvts NciKadov rpis .... 


grandson of 


53 A 32 



There are three persons in this inscription who are sons of persons 
in St. 46 (a. d. 207-8) j hence it must be later. At the same time the 
same persons appear in it that appear in St. 46 and in the second half 
of 53 A ^. This inscription therefore ca,nnot be very much later than 
St. 46. There is no opportunity for comparing it with the inscription of 
A. D. 217-8 (St. 43); but it seems slightly older than 72 A which seems 
to date 220-30 A. D. We may therefore place it about a. d. 215. 

In the text the following corrections may be suggested : A 20 read 
aKvrios (a provincialism for (rKvrm, cp. no. 189). A 23 Xd/nyros M6(vyov) 
see on 53 A 36 (no. 128). A 26 ApavK<»)v is second name of Menis son 
of Menis cp. St. 47 A 31. A 28 read M^w[s]? In A 19 the form 



* The beginning of the list 53 A dates 207-8 ; but the second part of 53 A is 
perhaps ten years later than that. 
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N6iKadado9 (also in 38 C 17) is interesting: the genitive of NetKcidas is 
generally given NetKcfSov in these inscriptions (should we accent 
NciKodas, NctKadoO?), and NctK^Sa (NetKafta?) occurs in St. 38 A 9. 

130. The list of annual priesthoods (of course of Sabazios) in St. no. 38 
is important in determining the chronology of the whole series of inscrip- 
tions. Side B is the earliest ; the remaining part of it seems to belong 
to the years 199-214 a. d.^, and the priests appear to be annual. Side C 
is about 2:^0-240, and side A about 240-56. The list finishes before 
A.D. 260, for the priests of 261 and 262 are known from inscr. 99 
(which shows that the priesthood was annual). Neikadas, priest in 
203 A. D.^ (B 25), is father of Menis (C 17), who may therefore be 
dated about 233 a. n. But side A begins with Calp. Daos who was 
entered on St. 53 C 1 2 about a. d. 240 (apparently at an advanced age, 
for his son Calp. Sournos was entered on St. 53 C 18 only a few years 
later). The next priest was Aur. Herakleides, who was entered on the 
list St. 43, 26 c. A. D. 240 (as that list begins A. d. 218). The following 
priest Aur. Neikolaos was entered on the list St. 53 C 25 c. a. d. 245-50. 

In 38 A 5, one might read 'ArT^[8os], but ^ krrq is rather to be taken as 
one of the many cases of double declension, cp. 53 C 5, 25, 34. 14, read 
n(£(r)(ra (?). 

38 B 23 perhaps Kda-to[s 5ls ITava-a^j. 28, either read KcipTroy here or 
K(£pj;os 72 D 14 ; probably Kciproy is the better form. 35, read 'Apretfx^s 
X(£p/;8o9 Mo[vi;]yov*, who appears twice in no. 124. 37, perhaps K(io-to9 
Tply n{i[i;(r]ov: cp. St. 43, 12. 

131. Evidently several of these lists extend over a long period (see no. 
1 28). Benefactors were inscribed when their benefaction was made. 

In the list of benefactors St. 47^ side A seems to date about a. d. 
220-40 ; side B is sixteen or twenty years earlier. It apparently agrees 
in time with St. 72 (of which side A probably dates 220-30, B about 114^ 
C 207, and D near 200). 

In 72 C 24 read ['A]7r7ro\[A«i;tos 819 'Icpj^oy kgX 6 v\h% airou 'ATroXAcii^ios 
rpU (cp. 41 A II, 38 B 32, 41 A 33, 38 A 16, 18). He was priest 209. 

In 72 D 14 perhaps read K(ipvo9 cp. 38 B 28 (a genitive is needed in 
72 D 14). 



* See on St. 46, 13 (no. 127) : Eidra- 
mas his priest 46, 13, and 38 B 30. The 
difference in spelling is common in 
these Pisidian names. We find both 
XaprjTos and Xdpvjios in 52, 6 and 12, and 
many other double declensions. The 
son of 46, 13 is Ki^pofws Tpis 44 B 6. 

^ He seems to have been priest again 



in his old age, after becoming a Roman 
citizen under Caracalla and taking the 
praenomen Aur. in C. 5. He was &ther 
of 53 B 25 and 38 C 17. 

' Father of St. 43, 12 (a. d. 218), same 
as 72 B I (which must be earlier than 
72 A). 

* See on 124 and 128 A 36 and 129 A 23. 
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It IS worthy of note also that the same persons are mentioned some- 
times with the j)raenomen Aur. and sometimes without it : e, g. St. 38 A 5 
and 53 C 25. 

In the lists a few trades are mentioned, a stone-cutter or sculptor 
38 A 1 1 (cp. also nos. lao, 185, 186, 189), a carpenter 53 B 32, a shoe- 
maker 41 A 20 (reading aKvrios), a willow-plaiter (Kvyoarpo-nos [it for 
</)], a word unknown to Stephanus) 47 C 10. 

Some interesting names are Kohellis (connected with Kabalis? or 
Kybele ?), Kadauas or Kadouas {KaboFas connected with Kdhoi or KdboFoL 
a Phrygian town-name, ethnic KaboFrivos), Kidramoas or Kidramas 
(connected with a Carian or Phrygian town-name Kidramos), Osa'is, 
Molyx, Moundion, Moungos or Mongos, Ispatalos (Spatalos), Iskalos, 
Kourpas, Daron, Tydraeon? (43, 22), Milax or Millax, Draukon, Kikkos, 
Billios, Boriskos, Soumos, Daos (AdFoSy ^cSs, jackal), Kuburos or Kiburos 
(conn, with Cibyra), Ouadaros, Midas (perhaps a literary innovation), 
Moalis (cp. Moagetes king of Cibyra), Bromios, Sataras, Kadourkos, 
Biron, Vavas, Manes. The Phrygian type of these names (as contrasted 
with the Pisidian richness in vowels see p. 270) is obvious; and this 
justifies Strabo's ethnological statement (see pp. 286, 278). 

The existence of two inscriptions (nos. 113, 114) mentioning a freed- 
man and a slave {dispensator) of M. Calpumius Longus, and the occur- 
rence of the name Calpumius among the Pisidian inhabitants, suggest 
that some member of that gens had been an important figure in the 
history of the estates. The name seems to be used as a species oiprae^ 
nomen and is usually abbreviated Kal. or Ka ^ (yike prae7iomen Aur. in the 
third century), and it passes from father to son as a praenomen {^^ C 1 2 ; 
18 ; 24 ; 72 C 3 ; 38 A I ; and probably also 53 C 8 ; 23 ; 29, and possibly 
72 A 2; 53 B 24, 31). Pansa also was a common name in the district 
(38 A 14 [perhaps B 37 ^] ; 43, 12 ; 72 A 19; 72 B i ; 38 B 23 Kio-tos 
[h\s llivcra ?]). Was a Calpumius or a Pansa at some time owner of the 
estates, or governor of the province ? 

The character of the engraving in the inscriptions must be taken into 
account. It is done hastily by different hands, at different times, and is 
often very inaccurate and as a rule scratchy and diflScult. Hence it is 
difficult to distinguish between M and AA, f arid T and TT, N and TT, 
and so on. A careful study of the inscriptions followed by a comparison 
of the copies with the original stones would probably add much to our 
knowledge. 



* KA, which in these rude and care- where I propose Ka(X7roupwo5) Sterrett 
less inscriptions can hardly be distin- reads KA(ai;dioff). 
guished from K A. In most of the cases > T* • • OY perhaps for nayaovcp. 43, 12. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

niRYGiA TOWARDS risiDiA (Strab. pp. 576, 577, 569, Polyb. 22, 5, 14). 

§ 1. PisiDiAN Phkyoia indicates a district which Ptolemy V 5, 4, 
(Add, 40), considers to be originally a part of Phrygia, now reckoned to 
Pisidia. In a strict sense this term should include the entire country 
which was Phrygian in early time and Pisidian in later time. Pisidian 
Antioch^ and the country south from it as far as the frontier of the 
Orondian country, the north coast of the Limnai, the valley of ApoUonia 
and Talbonda, ought to form part of it ; but Ptolemy's list omits several 
of these parts. He puts Talbonda (Tymandos) ^ in Pisidia proper and 
Apollonia in Galatia ^, yet assigns the valleys to the south with Seleuceia, 
Konana, Baris, and Lysinia, to Pisidian Phrygia *. His intention, how- 
ever, seems to have been to apply the term Pisidian Phrygia to the 
districts enumerated, along with the valley of Seleuceia, Konana, Minas- 
sos, and Baris, and the Askanian lake district ; but he failed to carry 
out his intention perfectly, as was inevitable in his circumstances. He 
used some Roman lists, e. g. in maritime Pamphylia and Cilicia ; but 
he has given them in a contaminated form. The reason is that they 
belonged to the first century (which implies that he could not go directly 
to official sources, but used them as worked up by an older authority) ; 
and they gave Pisidia as part of prov. Galatia. Ptolemy had to adapt 
them to his own time, when most of Pisidia had been transferred to 
prov. Pamphylia; and in this attempt he made several mistakes. He 
seems also to have used a list of Pisidia as a whole, apparently by some 
Greek (probably pre-Roman) authority. He had also lists of districts 
into which the Roman provinces were divided. If he had given his 
various lists side by side he would have been more useful to us ; but 



* TToXiff ^fivyiaKri Strab. p. $77» 
^ Talbonda and Tymandos identical, 
see Hist, Geogr. p. 402, CIL III 6866. 

^ This is strange : if they are not in 
prov. Galatia, they ought both to be in 
Pisidian Phrygia. I am not aware that 
decisive proof can be given whether 
ApoUonia was retained in Galatia after 
A. D. 74 or assigned to Pamphylia ; but 
we must follow Ptolemy*s authority about 
so important a city until definite proof 
is found that he is wrong (though he 
makes a mistake about Isaura, which he 



puts in Galatia, though it was certainly 
in the Triple Eparcheia from about 138 
onwards, as its inscriptions prove) ; 
whereas an error about the obscure 
Talbonda is natural from the way in 
which his list of Pisidia was made. 
Apollonia was Phrygian Strab. p. 576. 

* Besides this in Pisidian Phrygia he 
has Antiocheia, Palaion Beudos, and 
Kormasa, i. e. Pisidian Antioch the 
Roman colony, Bindaion or Vinda (§ 5 ; 
HiifL Geogr, p. 405), and Kormasa near 
Lysinia (§ 6). 
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unfortunately his purpose compelled him to harmonize them in a map. 
He made lists of Pisidian Phrygia and of Milyas ^ good in outline but 
rather defective: then he took his Greek list of Pisidia as a whole, 
cut out from it the names which he had already given in these sections, 
and left the rest in his section of Pisidia proper. Hence in the latter 
he gives names that properly belong to the former two sections, Talbonda 
and perhaps Obranassa in Pisidian Phrygia, Olbasa in Milyas. But, 
making allowance for thes^ faults, his lists are useful, especially that of 
Phrygian Pisidia, where he correctly aims at giving a country originally 
part of Phrygia, which gradually came to be reckoned to Pisidia. It 
extends to include Lysinia and Kormasa, frontier cities between Milyas 
and Pisidian Phrygia. But other considerations force us to assign these 
two cities definitely to Milyas. The spirit of Ptolemy's own lists proves 
that Sagalassos was strictly Pisidian, and the southern boundary of 
Pisidian Phrygia was the lofty ridge (c. 8000 feet) stretching east and 
west between Sagalassos and the valley of Minassos and Isbarta. But 
Sagalassos owned the land all along the east and south coast of lake 
Askania, § 4. This stretch must be taken as the border of Pisidia and 
Phrygia ; and Kormasa and Lysinia must be left to Milyas ^. This line 
of demarcation agrees excellently both with Artemidorus's list of Pisidia ^ 
and with Strabo's account of Milyas, and may be regarded as accurate. 



* The latter, by a singular error, he 
calls Kabalia; I believe this to be a 
mere slip, for he classes the town Milyas 
in it. He has a division Milyas in Lycia, 
due to the idea that the Termilai of 
Lycia were originally called Milyes 
Strab. p. 573. 

' As to the bounds of Milyas the locus 
classicus is Strabo p. 631 * Milya [surely 
we should read MiXvcir here as on pp. 570, 
666] is the mountain-country that ex- 
tends from the narrows at Termessos 
and the crossing through these narrows 
to isinda, leading (out of maritime 
Pamphylia) into the cis-Tauric region, 
as far as Sagalassos and the country of 
the Apameans.' On p. 666 Strabo speaks 
of Termessos as ' situated on the narrows 
through which lies the crossing into 
Milyas.' A comparison of the two pas- 
sages shows that Strabo considered Isinda 
to be in Milyafl. Milyas was bounded 
on N.£. by Sagalassos and Apamean 
territory. Now Sagalassos owned all 



the country as far as Deuer (§ 4) ; hence 
it is implied that Milyas reached up to 
and included such cities as Kremna, 
Eomama, Kormasa, and Lysinia (to- 
gether with Ariassos, Ouerbis or Barbis, 
Pogla, Andeda, Kretopolis [Polyb. V 
72], Eolbasa), and that where it ceased 
to border on Sagalassos it met Apameia 
(i.e. about Takina). The Cyllanian 
estates (xoapia. MiXuadtva) and the modem 
village Milli (N.E. from Kretopolis) may 
be taken as the extremest western and 
eastern parts of Milyas. Kretopolis was 
the city of the Keraeitai (who are united 
with Kremna on coins, Imhoof MG 
P» 337)» a* Petersen says II p. 192 : it 
was probably beside Badem-Agatch, and 
seems to be the same as Panemou 
Teichos (or at least close to it and under 
the same bishop). 

* It is quoted by Strabo p. 570, Selge, 
Sagalassos, Petnelissos, Adada, Tym- 
briada, Kremna, Pityassos (1. Tityassos), 
Amblada, Anaboura, Sinda, Aarassos 
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§ 2. The Frontier between Galatia and Asia would be best deter- 
mined by inscriptions proving that the places where they have been 
found were in one province or in the other. If a sufficient number were 
found, no other authority would be required. But few have been found ; 
and while their evidence is conclusive as to the place and the time to 
which they belong, a question remains whether the frontier varied at 
different times. The frontiers of the provinces varied a good deal, and 
the frontier of Galatia varied more than that of any other province. 
The important facts vouched for by inscriptions or coins are as follows : 

(i) The Ormeleis were in Asia about aoo a. d.^ 

{%) Olbasa was in Galatia from c. 6 b. c. onwards. 

(3) Takina was in Asia in 130 B.C. and about 200 a.d. (and in 
130 B. c. it reckoned distance from Ephesos through Apameia). 

(4) The coimtry at the S.W. end of lake Askania was in Galatia 
in 54 A. D. (§ 4 and no. 165). 

Further to elucidate these facts we must have recourse to topo- 
graphical and historical evidence of a more general kind. The most 
important passage is Pliny V 147 ; where is given a list of the important 
cities of the province (besides Ancyra, Tavium, Pessinus). It is unfor- 
tunately very corrupt ; and I add it in two versions, the text of Sillig, 
and the text which I believe right. 



Sillig's text. 


Corrected text. 


Actalensesy Arasenses, Comenses, 
Didienses, Hierorenses, Lystreni, 
Neapolitani, Oeandenses, Seleucenses, 
Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Thebaseni ^ 


Adadenses, Alastenses, Comamenses, 
Hydenses, Iconienaes, Lystreni, 
Neapolitani, Orondenses, Seleucenses, 
Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Tobaseni. 



(1. Isinda, Ariassos), Tarbassos, Termes- 
808. Tarba880s seems an error due to 
assimilation to Termessos. Perhaps 
Korbassos is the correct reading, 
Ptolemy's Korbasa, Kolbassos of coins, 
and Kolbasa of Hierocles (though 
Petersen II 14 prefers the correction 
TujSoc). Strabo*8 comments added to 
this list are very incorrect: and it is 
clear from several passages that he had 
quite a mistaken idea of Pisidian topo- 
graphy. His account of the extent of 
Milyas p. 631 is, however, derived from 
a good authority. 

^ They were accustomed to date then 



either by the Sullan or the Cibyratic 
era ; on their milestones under Severus 
the distance was reckoned * from Cibyra' 
(inscr. 141); and natives of Cibyra re- 
sided on the estate, apparently as 
coloni, 

' The following variants are impor- 
tant, Alasenses and Alassenses, Com- 
menses, Didyenses, Hiconenses, and 
Hieronenses, Tebaseni and Tobiseni and 
Thebiseni and Tarbaseni (there seems 
here to be a tendency to alter the 
obscure Tobasa or Tobata to suit The- 
basa of Pliny V 95). 
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Akkilaioa was a city on the north frontier of Asia and Galatia 
(li'u/. Geogr. p. 225); but, although this correction Afcilaenses is the 
easiest, yet I believe the conjecture of Hardoiiin AAademes is right. 
Towns of Galatia in the narrow sense are hardly in place here, because 
they have already been given ; moreover the coins o£ Akkilaion belong 
rather to Asia than to Galatia, and further the arrangement Buggests 
that Pliny after taking the first nine from southern Galatia, selected 
the last three from Galatic Pontus and Paphlagonia ', Hydentex is also 
doubtful, for Hyde is given by Pliny V 95 in the extra-Galatian part 
of Lycaonia ; but it was probably transferred to Galatia in 41 or 
74 A. D.» 

The other readings seem too obvious to need justification. They 
involve very slight change in MS. readings, and the readings adopted 
by Sillig give names either unknown or extra-Galatian '. 

This list enables us to approximate to the Galatiau frontier on this 
Bide during the first century ; and, if we can assume (as I think we can) 
that the military road connecting the fortresses Komama and Olbasa 
with the military centre Antioch must have been under the authority 
of the imperatorial governor of Galatia (not under the senatorial governor 
of Asia), we have a narrowly defined frontier. The only point where 
any doubt remains is as to the Ormclian estates, which belonged to Asia 
in the century B. c. and also about aoo a. n. Was that always the ease? 
The answer is given in the next sentence of this same passage of Pliny, 
atUngit Galatia et Pampigliae Cabaliara et MUi/a» qiti circa Barbin sunt * 
et Cgllanieum et Oronilicum Pitldiae traetuin. Hem Lt/caoniae jiar/em 
Obiifenen. The sense of this passage depends on the force of altingit. 
Does this word denote countries outside or districts inside the boundary 
line ? The former sense is more in accordance with analogy and general 
usage *. But it is certain that most of the districts mentioned were in 
Galatia ' ; so it seems necessary to understand that atiinijit here means 



' Sebaateia was incorporated in Ga- 
latia ID 63 A.D., 1*1010111118 and Tobata 
(Ptolemy V 4, 5) of Puphliigonia in 
S B.C. (Bee Rev. kl. Gr. 1893 p. 251). 

" I hope to publieh shortly a paper 
on the hirtory of the province IJalatia 
2SB.C.-74A.D. 

* Arasa (i.e. Anuta) in Lycia. Thebasa 
in Lycaonia Antiocbiana 1 which was 
afterwards a«aigned to Cappodocia). 
Actala. Coma, Didia. Hieroros, Ocanda 
are nnknown. 

* MSS. have Barini or Barin. Barbis 



or Verbis (see Nntiliae] is a town in 
Miljas. Baris was not in Milyaa : see 
pp. 321. 324. 

* Compare Cicero ad Fam. XV 4, in 
Pi«. 16. rfe JVa(. Dear. 11. 54. Caesar H. G. 
1115. 

' The Orondeia and Obiiene (Ptol. 
V 4, 12, Hist. Geogr: p. 351) and the 
Milyad were in Oalatia : the diatrict 
here tailed Eabalia is more doabtfiil ; 
but Amjntas's kingdom (which was 
nuule into prOTinc« Galatia J in c laded 
part of Pamphylia. Probably IhP di»- 
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^ reaches up to and includes ^/ The Cyllanlcu% tractua in that case was 
included in Galatia during the first century ; and this term, as we have 
seen, denotes the Ormelian estates. These estates must have been 
subsequently restored to Asia, and no time seems so probable for the 
restoration as a. d. 74, when the enlarged province of Pamphylia was 
instituted and combined with Lycia^. Olbasa and Palaiapolis-Alastos 
(see below) were included in the new Pamphylia ^ ; but apparently the 
imperial estates were conjoined with the other vast imperial properties 
of Asia (convenience of administration was probably the reason). Prob- 
ably, convenience of administration was also the reason why the estates 
were separated from Asia by Augustus and put under the procurator 
of Galatia : at that time the imperial officials in the senatorial province 
were not so well organized, and the imperial estates on the frontier were 
transferred to the imperial province, where the procurator of Galatia 
seems to have managed them (no. 165). 

During the greater part of the first century then, Galatia embraced 
the entire valley of the Lysis, and Keretapa and Takina were the frontier 
towns of Asia on the south. But before Augustus and after 74 a. d. 
the frontier of Asia passed between Hassan-Pasha and Belenli (a village 
beside Olbasa), and through the length of lake Askania (nearly as 
indicated in Hist, Oeogr,^ ch. E). 

In this argument it has been assumed that Pliny used the term 
atlingit in the same sense about all the places mentioned. But if scholars 
who are masters of his style should admit the possibility that he used 
it in two different senses, meaning that 'Galatia touches Kabalia of 
Pamphylia outside the frontier and the Milyae inside the frontier ; and 
the Cyllanian tract outside and the Orondian inside, also Obizene inside,' 
then it would be easy to keep the Asian frontier uniform throughout 
the Roman period. But, while acknowledging this possibility, I cannot 



trict between Termessos and Karalitis 
is meant ; but I am not aware of any 
proof that Termessos was included in 
the realm of Amyntas or in the Galatia 
of the first century. 

^ This may be defended by such 
usages as atttgisti Asiam Cicero ad Q, F. 
I 1, 8, (cp. Tac. Ann, IV 45) and by the 
analogy of Livy XXVII 5 Romanum 
agrum Italia terminari, 

' Pliny therefore must have depended 
on an authority earlier than that year. 
But, of course, that is quite certain from 
several other points in his account of 



Galatia : he describes that province as 
it was in the middle of the first cen- 
tury, making a few omissions. 

^ Ptolemy mentions Olbasa in Pam- 
phylia ; and the coins of both cities are 
not of the Asian style. 

* But, in place of carrying the fron- 
tier along the course of the Lysis, I 
should now rather carry it from lake 
Askania to Deuer and then down the 
ridge that bounds the Lysis valley on 
north as far as Kaldjik, where it would 
cross the plain and pass between Olbasa 
and Uassan-Pasha. 
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in my present state of knowledge allow that Pliny used attingit in this 
awkward double sense. 

§3. Alastos is known from three inscriptions, 11 4-6. It was ap- 
parently a place of some importance^ being an administrative centre 
before Olbasa was founded as a Roman colony (c. b. c. 6). From the 
fact that two inscriptions which mention Alastos were foimd at Kara- 
manli^ and that the estate there was called ^ the localities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alastos/ we may gather that the city adjoined the estate ; 
and as the third inscription was found at Kormasa, much further east^ 
we may infer that Alastos was a little east of Karamanli ^. 

Alastos^ which bears a native name ^, was probably the old Phrygian 
(or Pisidian?) city of the upper Lysis valley; and the hieron of Zeus 
Sabazios was the religious centre connected with it. The territory at- 
tached to the hieron as the property of the god (the finest and richest 
of the neighbourhood), was, as usual, taken as the property of the more 
civilized and better organized governments of Pergamos and of Rome ; 
but the old city retained its rank as a self-governing community or polis. 
But the wealth of the fertile estates (especially when organized by the 
lex Hadriana)^ and the Roman character and military prestige of the 
colony Olbasa, naturally overshadowed the old Anatolian city. The 
latter however still existed, and is mentioned by Pliny as one of the 
demoi of the province Galatia (see § 2) during the first century. None 
of the inscriptions that mention it seem later than the second century ; 
and it does not seem to be mentioned by Ptolemy or in any Byzantine 
list. Must we then conclude that it passed out of existence? The 
entire decay of a city when the country was steadily prosperous is not 
probable. Now Hierocles mentions a city Palaiapolis between Olbasa 
and Lysinia ; and the situation where Alastos has just been placed suits 
this order exactly. Palaiapolis then must have been a neighbour of 
Alastos. Can we infer that Alastos is the Palaia-Polis, adopting as 
a name the title which it would use to distinguish itself from its 
younger neighbours Hadriana and Olbasa? Some coins of Palaiapolis 
are known, belonging to the period ; and our hypothesis would explain 
the apparent want of coins of the city Alastos, which certainly should 
be expected to coin money. 

The bishop of Palaiapolis is called in the later Nolitiae o IlaAaiaTroAea); 



^ I formerly inferred that it was of administration. The estate is not 

actually the town of the estate at Kara- called Alastos, but it is said to be ntpX 

manli ; but the passage of Pliny quoted "Kkafrrov, 

above and the analogy of Eriza seem to ^ Cp. Alasta, name of a woman at 

show that it was a city and a centre Mylasa Ath, MittK 1890 p. 275. 
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rJTOL *A\€vpov (or 'AXi€/)ov), implying that there were in the diocese two 
centres of population (according to a common fact in the Bjrzantine 
period). It is possible that the latter name can be traced in a frag- 
mentary inscription no. 119 found about six miles east of Karamanli. 
The accessible evidence is, therefore, scanty and insuflScient to warrant 
any positive assertion ; but it points to the conclusion that Palaiapolis- 
Alastos owned the undulating country of the middle Lysis valley, touch- 
ing the estates and Olbasa on west and souths and reaching east to 
Lysinia. This ' Old City ' struck coins of Antoninus Pius with legend 
TTAAAIOTTOACIT^N and types Zeus and Demeter ; and under Severus 
and Caracalla with nAACOHOACITCON • BCMIC. In the religious 
types we recognize grecized forms of Demeter and Zeus Sabazios^ whose 
priests we have found so often in the inscriptions of Hadriana. 

§ 4. Tymbrianassos and Obranassa. The important inscription 
no. 165 is on a large, rough, and heavy stone which is not likely to 
have been carried far. Deuer (or Duwar^ Wall) a village about five miles 
S.W. from lake Askania and three miles east from Yarashli (Takina) was 
on the boundary line between Sagalassos and the imperial estate of Tym- 
brianassos. To judge from the situation the line of demarcation probably 
ran from Deuer to the comer of the lake leaving to Sagalassos Yazi- 
Keui^ Yarik-Keui and the western shore, and some part at least of the 
western shore to the estate. There must remain some doubt as to the 
extent of this estate^ and consequently as to the precise situation of the 
small town which gave its name to the entire property. The estate was 
probably of considerable size, and Tymbrianassos may not have been 
close to Deuer. There seem to be two alternatives, in view of the locali- 
ties and remains ^ ; Tymbrianassos may have lain south at Eyinesh or 
N.E. on the shore of the lake near Bias or Elyes. I once took the former 
view (founding on the resemblance between Eyinesh and the latter part 
of Tymbri-anassos) ; but, in that case it is difficult to find a good estate 
alongside of the territory of Lysinia and Sagalassos : there would remain 
for the imperial property little except barren hillside (whereas we may 
confidently assume that an imperial estate was valuable). Moreover^ 
this view has suggested nothing further ; it stands by itself^ and brings 
out no elucidations of the topography and history and epigraphy of the 
district 2. Finally Eyinesh seems to correspond to Lysinia § 6. Accord- 



^ Ab f ar as I could discover, there is 'A view which is correct rarely, if 

no trace of an ancient settlement nearer ever, fails to illuminate the surrounding 

than Ilias, except Lysinia on one side country, and to impart new meaning to 

and Takina on another, which are other- our authorities, literary or epigraphic, 

wise identified. as study continues. 
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ingly I now have recourse to the other alternative^ that the estate of 
Tymbrianassa ^ extended along the lake towards Elyes, which was the 
administrative centre. It must be acknowledged that there are difficul- 
ties in this view^ and that it is as yet a mere conjecture ; but it seems to 
elucidate the subject a little. It is difficult to find in our authorities 
any ancient name corresponding to Elyes on the former alternative, 
although the numerous inscriptions show it to have been a place of impor- 
tance; but if Elyes is Tymbrianassa, we may conjecture that Ptolemy^s 
Orbanassa or Obranassa' is a corruption of the same name under the 
influence of the preceding name Olbasa. 

Again Hierocles mentions a place Regesalamara, which is obviously 
regio-sal-amara, the region of the bitter-salt-lake Askania. Next to it he 
has Maximianopolis and the estate [KTrjiia) of Maximianopolis ; and this 
estate placed alongside of Regesalamara must obviously be the estate of 
Tymbrianassa on the coast of lake Askania ^. Tymbrianassa therefore 
must have changed its name under Maximian. Now at Deuer, where 
the boundary stone was found, there is a dedication to Diocletian and 
Maximian, and at Elyes are several milestones belonging to the years 
immediately following ; and there was therefore some imperial activity 
in this region, which would be in keeping with the giving of a new 
name. 

These arguments are all vague and of little value ; but at present there 
is not sufficient evidence to afford better grounds for judging. 

There is one objection to this identification. The inscriptions of Elyes 
mention its ^ Senate and Demos ' ; and therefore it must have been a self- 
governing city, not an imperial estate. But Hierocles distinguishes the 
city from the estate of Maximianopolis, and therefore we must under- 
stand that part of the territory of Maximianopolis had been taken as an 
estate, though it continued to exist as a polU. It seems indeed highly 
probable that Elyes was originally only a kome of Apameia ; and that it 
was taken from Apameis^ when the shore-line was selected for Augustus's 
military road to Komama and Olbasa. 

The modem name EUes or Elyes or Ilias (which last, as Sterrett 
rightly noticed, is the correct form) may perhaps be an example of 
a Saint's name being attached to the town where he was worshipped ; 
but a Seljuk prince Ilias, ruler of Caria and Lycia, was expelled by 



^ The forms in -assos and -assa are that the estate of Maximianopolis was 

equivalent, as we see from many other the Ormelian property ; and this error 

examples. barred further progress. But in Rev. Et, 

'^ Both forms occur in the MSS. On G^r. 1 893 p. 254 1 reached the view stated 

Ptolemy's list see § i . above. 
. ^ For several years I erred in thinking 

Y 2 
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Bayazid in 1390 or 1391^ and it seems more probable that his name 
passed to a town in his dominion (assuming that Elyes was so)^ as was 
the case with Aidin, Karaman^ Mentesh^ &e. 

R^e-sal-amara in Hieroeles's list is followed by Limobrama ; these 
probably sum up the territory of Sagalassos on lake Askania^. The 
Byzantine policy broke up the dominion of the great cities^ like Saga- 
lassos, Apameia, Nakoleia. While Sagalassos was put in Byzantine 
Pisidia^ most of the lake coast seems to have been assigned to Pamphylia. 
I formerly conjectured that Limobrama is a corruption of Limno-bria ^. 
That the east coast of lake Askania must have belonged to Sagalassos 
seems a necessary inference from nos. 165-7. Here we have to deal 
with the city of Sagalassos directly, not merely with a town under its 
rule. When the i)eople of Yazi-Keui or Deuer do honour to Marcus 
Aurelius or Diocletian, it is the city of Sagalassos that acts : the inscrip- 
tions are conceived exactly in the tone of an inscription within the walls 
of Sagalassos : the people are Sagalassians. Now we must always bear 
in mind that the polis means, not the circle of the fortified centre, but 
the entire territory in which the Sagalassian citizens live. This seems to 
imply that the territory extended continuous and imbroken from the forti- 
fied centre to Deuer ; and in that case Burdur and the Askanian coast as 
far as Eoshla and Eski-Yere must have also been Sagalassian, for the one 
easy and direct road from the centre to Deuer passes through Kuma and 
Burdur. Hence I am constrained to reject M. Badet's theory that Baris 
was not situated (where all previous authorities have put it) at Isbarta, 
but at Burdur ^. I was strongly prepossessed in favour of his ingenious 
idea ; but after months of deliberation I have been unable to work out 
a consistent plan of the country as a whole, if Baris was at Burdur. 
The strongest argument in his favour is Pliny's phrase Milyae qui circa 
Barin sunt (obviously a translation ol ir^pl Bapiv MiA.i;at) : Milyas, as 
he urges, reached to Burdur, but not to Isbarta. But (i) we have found 
that Milyas did not touch Burdur : Sagalassos cuts off Burdur from 
Milyas, which was strictly Pisidian, dividing Burdur from Milyas with 
a broad stretch of country. Barbis or Verbis was in the heart of Milyas ; 
and we must read Barbin in Pliny. 



* Probably they were included in the 
bishopric of MaximianopoliB : similarly 
Prostanna (Egerdir) was included in the 
bishopric of the Limnai. 

' Bria means * city.' 

^ M. Radet's theory (stated in Rev. 
Archdolog, 1893 p. 193 f) would I think 
have been more plausible if he had 



placed Baris at Kilij, quoting in his 
support no. 153 (= Sterrett W, E, 600). 
That would involve the placing of 
Eudoxiopolls at Elyes, Bindaios at 
Fandas, and Maximianopolis at Yazi- 
Eeui. These slight changes would not 
conflict with the rather vague evidence 
that exists in this question, see p. 325 n. 2. 
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(2) M. Radet understands that Isbarta (Sparta) ^ retains the name 
Saporda; S&porda is accented on the first syllable^ and the accented 
syllable regularly persists as such when the name remains in modem use ; 
whereas Sparta-Isbarta has lost the accented syllable of Sdiropda. 

(3) But a more fatal objection seems to be that Polybius distinctly 
implies that Saporda was close to the pass of Kretopolis. The situation 
was this (Polyb. V 72). The Selgians were at war with Pednelissos. 
Garsyeris advanced (from Sardis) through Milyas to aid Pednelissos. 
The Selgians learning this occupied the narrows about Klimax ; a pass 
which, as the sequel shows^ and as is universally admitted, led from the 
upper country towards Perga and the sea-coast. With the larger part of 
their force they held the narrows, and (with the rest presumably) they 
occupied the pass that led to Saporda, and they destroyed all the cross- 
ings and approaches {hi6hovs koi Trpoa^acr^is)' What then is the pass to 
Saporda {ti\v €l<T^o\r\v Tr\v iin 'li-nopha) ? It is obviously the pass wl^ich 
would permit Grarsyeris to cross the mountains eastwards towards Selgian 
or Pednelissian territory ; and Saporda must be on the home side of the 
pass {€l(rPo\r\v iirC). But Sparta, where M. Radet places Saporda, is on 
the outside of a pass leading from Selge northwards ; and could not 
possibly play any part in the operations against Oarsyeris. To detach 
troops towards Sparta when their enemy was advancing by Kretopolis 
would be madness ^. The further course of operations strengthens this 
view. Grarsyeris pretended to retire from Kretopolis. Thereupon the 
Selgians, concluding that he despaired, returned, some to their camp 
and some to their city. Now, had troops been guarding the pass to 
Saporda, as a defence against the possible advance of some army from 
Sardis by Sparta, the fact that Grarsyeris retired from Kretopolis would 
give no reason to evacuate the pass to Saporda. Finally it is apparently 
implied by Polybius that Garsyeris, advancing once more after the Sel- 
gians had gone away, seized the passes previously occupied by them. 

Our conclusion is that Saporda is not to be placed at Sparta, and that 



^ The name ia always pronounced 
Spdrta by Turks and Qreeks throughout 
the country ; but I am told that the offi- 
cial spelling is Isbd^rta. \ reipembered 
Col. Stewart, military consul in Eonia 
vilayet, who spoke Turkish fluently, tell- 
ing how amused every one seemed to be 
when he spoke of * Isbarta.' Either form 
suits the derivation from 2-Bdp(()da, cir 
Bapida well : but I cannot see how 
SciTTopda could come to be Isbarta. The 
accent is the vital element in old names. 



' It is expressly said that the Sel- 
gians occupied by a hasty movement 
(npoKOT,) the narrowest pass after they 
had learned that Garsyeris was close on 
them (irapovalav) ; they therefore knew 
exactly what roads or passes would servo 
him before they took the measures de- 
scribed. But if it be possible to under- 
stand a pass leading northwards, I should 
take Idnopha as Aporidos kome (Livy 
38, 15, now Baradis), cp. SayoXno-iroff- 
'AyaXarroror, etc. 
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the opinion of all previous scholars must be preferred in the present state 
of the evidence to M. Radet's ingenious suggestion. Burdur was perhaps 
Limno-bria (town-of-the-lake JHS 1883 p. 406) or B^e-sal-amara ; 
and Byzantine Pamphylia included all the lake-territory except the valley 
at the northern and north-eastern end. 

§ 5. BiNDAiON OR EuDOXiopoLis. The probability stated in HUt Geogr. 
p. 404 that Theodosiopolis (or Eudoxiopolis) was the town near Kilij 
seems as strong as the scanty evidence about this district permits ^ The 
imperial estate around it was rb ^Ivhaiov (icr^fAa), whose bishop (6 tov 
^ivhalav) is mentioned in the NotUiae ^. The original name of the town^ 
then, must have been OUvha^ and this must be the Pisidian town men- 
tioned by Ptolemy in the enlarged province Pamphylia as OUvC^ka^, 
Ptolemy puts Ouinzela and Orbanassa in the same group ; and our 
hypotheses have led us to place them both in the valley of the lake. 

§ 6. Lysinia and Kormasa. The sites of these two towns are closely 
connected, for ambassadors from the former came to Manlius immediately 
after he left the latter, and while he was marching along a lake^ p. 327 n. 3, 
beside the Sagalassian territory. Lysinia may be confidently placed on 
the Lysis; now Manlius passed its fountains close to Lagbe between 
Cibyra and Isinda (Ch. VIII § 11), so that it is fixed as the river which 
flows to lake Askania (whose coast was Sagalassian territory, inscrs. 165- 
7) *. We have, p. 267, traced Manlius*s march from Termessos north- 
ward, and the site which he reached in perhaps two days ^ from Xyline 



^ Only two other possibilities seem 
open, (i) Eudoxiopolis is Elyes, (2) it is 
Burdur; and to both of these several 
objections suggest themselves. 

* The boundary of this estate was 
marked by a stone found at Baradis 
(Aporidos-Eome) three miles east of 
Eilij, no. 164. 

' In Anatolian nomenclature C and h 
often interchange (just as ov and /3 do), 
see Hist, Geogr, pp. 227, 285 ; and Ou/vfcXa 
may be a corruption of OwVfra, plural 
ofOvivbaiov (should the accentuation be 
Btvdntoi', Olivbalov'i). 

* This subject is discussed more fully 
ASP § £, and I have little to change 
or improve in the discussion. It is 
generally assumed by writers on this 
subject that Manlius entered maritime 
Pamphylia and returned past Kestel 
lake. But Livy and Polybius make it 
clear that he advanced not quite so far 



as Termessos (which is counted part of 
Pamphylia), and turned back from 
there. Moreover the lake which he 
reached is represented as being within 
two days of Apameia and Rhocrini 
Pontes, and as being at least six from 
the point where he turned back. This 
consideration seems fatal to Kestel lake. 
Further the order of Hierocles, Olbasa, 
Palaiapolis, Lysinia, demands such a 
situation as we have suggested for 
Lysinia; and it seems natural to sup- 
pose that it lay near the line of Man- 
lius's march, though obviously it was not 
on it. 

* Continentihus itineribttSj these con- 
tinuous journeys are not likely to have 
been more than two, as the journey is 
very fully described. From Xyline Kome 
to Giaour-Euren ib full six hours over 
a lofty pass through forest and difficult 
country, roadless in 189 B.C. 
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Kome must have been that of Giaour-Euren. This then must be 
Kormasa, mentioned by Ptolemy in Pisidian Phrygia, and by the Peu- 
tinger Table ^ on a road that leads south to Pamphylia. The statement 
of the Table suits well the position of Giaour-Euren, near the pass on 
the great road that leads across it from the lake district (and from 
Pisidian Antioch the central colony) to the Roman colony Komama and 
on to Perga. 

Kolbasa of Hierocles, the Korbasa of Ptolemy's Pisidia proper, should 
probably be distinguished from Kormasa^. Hieroeles seems to pass 
from Lysinia across the pass to Komama, and then on past Kolbasa to 
Kremna, Panemou Teichos, and Ariassos, which form a group. There- 
after he takes the outlying group on lake Askania at the N.E. comer of 
the province ; and finally the east frontier. Kolbasa then would naturally 
be between Komama and Kremna; and the city, whose inscriptions 
(mentioning senate and demos) are in a cemetery four miles N.N.E. from 
Kestel, fulfils that condition perfectly. Here then I should place Kolbasa, 
while Kodroula (which my former conjecture put there) seems to belong 
either to the eastern frontier or to the Askanian lake district. 

From Kormasa Manlius marched to the lake', obviously Askania, 
entertaining ambassadors from Lysinia, the neighbouring city, which 
dreaded a possible attack and sent to propitiate him. Then he ravaged 
the Sagalassian territory, and was bought off by ambassadors from the 
city (which evidently he did not approach). Thereafter he marched by 
Aporidos-Kome (Baradis) to Rhocrini Fontes * and thence to Metropolis 
(in Tchul-Ovasi). 



^ It must be noticed that the Table 
has made two roads into one ; the road 
from Laodiceia goes by Themisonion, 
Phjiakaion, Cibyra, Lagbe, Isinda, Ter- 
messos, to Perga. The road from Apa- 
meia (or from Antioch and Apollonia) 
goes by Ealij (Bindaion), Ilias, Kormasa, 
Eomama, Panemou Teichos, to Perga. 

* Formerly I tried to identify Kolbasa, 
Korbasa, and Kormasa; and possibly 
this may yet be found right. But the 
balance of evidence is against my first 
view (as Petersen II 192 rightly says) ; 
Ptolemy's distinction of two towns 
agrees with the fact that Hieroeles 
points to one site for Kolbasa and Livy 
with the Table to a different site for 
Kormasa. 

* Livy says pahides^ but his authority 
Polybius says \iyafriv. I distrust also 



Livy's city Darsa. Polybius says that 
Manlius having captured Kurmasa and 
much booty proceeded on his march, 
while Livy says that Manlius reached 
Kormasa and found Darsa, a neighbour- 
city, full of supplies. Was there a 
double reading in the volumen used by 
Livy which led him to duplicate the 
city? 

* It appears then to be no great dis- 
tance to the fountains. Their situation 
is indubitable (JHS 1883 p. 68), being 
one of the small number of fixed points 
in this investigation : they are the 
famous fountains Aurokreni (grecized 
as ai/Xo-KpifPijf and giving rise to the 
famous legend of the flute, avXor). The 
name is corrupted to Rhotrini (1. Rho- 
crini). Evidently Manlius marched along 
the lake slowly, waiting for the ambas- 
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I have placed Lysinia, on grounds that seem quite satisfactory, on the 
Lysis beside an old bridge between the villages of Kosluja and Eyinesh. 
Below Eyinesh there is an ancient site which I have not seen : it is 
described clearly and well by M. Duchesne BCH 1879 p. 480. Formerly 
I distinguished this from the bridge-site, but now I recognize that they 
are too near to be distinguished ; they must belong to one single city. 



APPENDIX III. 

inscriptions op keretapa and valentia, and milestones. 

1. Keretapa. 

132. (R. 1884: A. H. Smith no. 54). Kaya-dibi: on a large altar. 

AIEI KAICAPI 

133. (R. 1884 : A. H. Smith ^ no. 57). Kaya-dibi; rude and difficult 
lettering. X^pcrc, itapoh^lrai, Avp, Elpr}vaios ^la-rpaTidTrjs iarpaTcva^To 
ivb6(ois, TToWovs &X€<r€ [ki\<rTas bia X^P^^i ^'''^^^''^o'tv ip AvkC(^ Aifiipois 
€lhC<f{'i) Oavina' ol [i]b€\itoi avrov TlaitCas jcal Tc^^as o\ * AiroXk(avCov rod 
2u/)tx€[ — ] t6 K€VOTi<l>iov fwrjfirjs xipiv iTroCri<r4iv, 

This should be added to the examples (]^r^ote4 in the Church in the 
Roman Empire^, 3I1 of the brigandage t]iat prevailed in the Pisidian 
mountains. We have here a distinct proof of the existence (perhaps in 
the fourth century) of a kind of soldiery, distinct from the regular army, 
charged with the maintenance of orden in the mountainous district 
between Lycia and Phrygia. Probably these soldiers were substituted 
for the <t>v\aKirai of earlier time (pp. 256 f, 281). Compare the Egyptian 
XpoToiriaoraf (O. Hirschfeld in BerL Sitzun^^b. 1892 p. 816). 

134. (R. 1886). Kara-at-li. hovs <nrC, iiir)(vds) s' : the rest ill^ble. 
On the date see no. 135. 

135. (R. 1886). Tcheltik. [— ] 'Epiiri[bos] AJA(ia) rpa[n:]Trj rfj yXvKVTaTji 
yvvaiKl fiveCas X^P^ ' ^'"ovs o-ob' (a.d. 199-200). 

This date, and A. H. Smith no. 56 Itovs rkO\ seem to be calculated on 
the Sullan era. They can hardly be so late as a.d. 299 and 354 (Ciby- 
ratic era) ; and no. j 26 gives a certain example of the Sullan era. 



sadors, who would meet him north of ^ He reads ajXccrcv error, but N and A I 
Burdur. It is barely 18 miles from the are hardly distinguishable in this rude 
north end of the lake to the fountains. text. 
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136. (R. 1886). Tcheltik. ^lkr\To^ ^ Avraiviabos At cix^v • enlarged by 
a second hand to ^lkr\Tos 'AirrcovtaSos Ati rbv EYXHN P(a\iov iviarrjaeVf 
with €ixnv standing in its original place on the stone. 

337. (R. 1886). Tcheltik. ZdaLfios NtiKibov ivi(rTrj<ra r^r trrrikriv virip 
viov Tpo<l>lfiov KoX Tpo(l>Ciiov it^vBtpov kcX Tare? Tr€v6€pas Koi fia/3€i Trfs 
IxYfTpos Kol TiKvu>v. Thc inscrfption, though in the form of a vow, is 
probably to be understood as sepulchral. The genitives Tare?, Ba/Sei, are 
interesting forms. The names Tatas, Tatis, Tattion, Tottes (HisL Geogr. 
p. 181), and many others, personal and local, form an important class. 
So do the numerous forms like Babis, Babas, Ouaouas, Ouoouas ^, Baubo, 
Babo, Baboas, Banba, Baba (cp. Boubon in Kabalis, Bubassos in Caria) 
JHS 1882 p. 126. Add. 25- 

Five epitaphs from Kaya-dibi are given by A. H. Smith. The only 
point of interest is the name ''AXvs, gen. ''AXuSos. 

2. Takina. 

138. (R. 1884: A. H. Smith no. 12 with slight differences: Wadd. 
1700 andCIG 3956 b with serious differences*). Yarashli. im^p a-ioTrjpCas 
Koi veUri^ Koi al<avCov biafiovrjs (of Severus, Caracalla, Nea Hera Julia, Geta 
[erased], the whole house of the Emperors, and the Senate and Roman 
People, in the proconsulate of Tarius Titianus) rfj yXvKvrarjy irarplbi t^ 
TaKivioav di^/mo) fitra iraa-as ip\ds t€ koL k€(,TovpyCas koX biaitovrlovs irpea-- 
fitias hs ijw<r€v iirl 0€ov Kofifiobov, Tpv<l>a>v * AirokkoivCbov vTto<Ty6p,tvos httb 
irpoiKds 'lados Ovyarpbs IbCas fip<a[lb]oi, jcal Trpo<r<f>iXoT€ipLrj<r6.p,€vos /uicra rrjs 
yvvaiKds "'A/m/utas Aaov koI cJs tov BaaikQ ttjs Bvyarpbs ainQv k6[y]ov iirl t^ 
Kol airras bid. fiCov p,€T4\€iv iKT€ki<ras rd fiakavelov Trapib(aK€v. On the 
death of his daughter las^, Tryphon took her intended dowry and 
devoted it to constructing a bath : as the dowry proved insufficient, he 
with his wife made an addition to it for the credit of their surviving 
daughter Basilo, completed the bath and presented it to the Demos on 
condition that his wife and daughter as well as himself should have 
certain rights over it The magistracies which Tryphon had held, and 
his service as ambassador to Rome under Commodus, may possibly have 
been on account of Apameia, which was ruler of the territory of Takina 
(Ch. IX § 7) ; but we know nothing of the constitution of Takina and 



' These two forms, quite Pisidian in Arundel's, Davis's, and that of Smith 

abundance of vowels (p. 270), are found and myself : the stone had suffered, and 

in Lycia and Pisidia (no. loi note, the last line been wholly lost, before we 

Benndorf Lykia II 194). saw it. 

2 The independent copies are three, ' The woi*d fjpms implies her death. 
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its relation to Apameia. It may have been a civitas afiributa, possessing 
officials of its own, passing decrees, and merely paying dues to Apameia, 
as Orkistos did to Nakoleia, or Stratonikaia Lydiae did to Thyatira^, 
before they were constituted self-governing cities by Constantino and 
by Hadrian. In that case Tryphon would be a magistrate of Takina, 
and he might go to Rome to ask for justice against Apameia. Further 
evidence is required to decide the question. Embassies to Rome were 
counted very expensive ; and it was a great service to go at private cost 
(see Dittenberger SyUoge no. 246, from Sestos), but it is not clearly 
stated that Tryphon paid his own expenses. 

139. (R. 1884: A. H. Smith no. 51). On the left epistyle block of 
a heroon : Yarashli. ''Erous <T\,ff • firjvds ^Aprffuaiov • ^vpbs * Apriijuovo^ koI 
MvpaCvrj Ndvas [iTroiri<rav rdv Tvpifiov tov Ibiov iraibbs *ApTipLa>vost\ dTroSet^a- 

fxivov biCL Ttjs vcoTrjTos TeXcCov irpbs itivra ijOri jcal <f)V(riv &vejnkrj[Tr]TOv 

Probably the date is a.d. 135 K Artemon (?) showed himself through 
manhood perfect in all qualities and incomparable in nature. The stone 
seemed to have ivimkriaros (quoted from Aristainetos as 'never to be 
forgotten '). 

3. Milestones of Southeen Phrygia. 

140. (R. 1884 and 1886). Yarashli. Milestone of M'. Aquillius, of the 
regular series, marked CCXXIII 2K T. The text of this important inscrip- 
tion (copied also by A. H. Smith) is certain. In CIL III 7177, where it is 
published. Professor Mommsen quotes my opinion that the miles were 
reckoned from Pergamos. I at first held that opinion, and wrote so to 
him, because Ephesos was less than 223 miles distant. But the analogy 



^ Orkistos passed decrees in the third 
century, see Heftnes 1887 p. 31 1 f. Stra- 
tonikaia was made independent by Ha- 
drian, and even after this Thyatira 
claimed dues from it (as Nakoleia con- 
tinued to do from Orkistos). The letter 
of Hadrian ordering that Stratonikaia 
no longer pay to Thyatira, has been 
published by M. Radet BCH 1887 p. in, 
but is not satisfactorily explained by 
him. Roman taxes were assessed on 
the city, and collected by the city. 
Formerly Stratonikaia paid to Thyatira 
its proportion of the assessments levied 
by Rome on Thyatira. Being now a 
polls, it ought to be assessed directly, 
and yet Thyatira claimed dues, and the 



case was decided against Thyatira by 
Hadrian in this rescript. Claudius 
Socrates (a citizen of Thyatira BCH 
1887 p. 102) possessed a house in Strato- 
nikaia; and apparently he refused to 
keep it in repair or to allow the Strato- 
niceans to take possession of it Hadrian 
ordered him either to keep it up at his 
own cost, or to give it to some citizen 
of Stratonikaia. Prof. Mommsen ap- 
proves in general of the explanation 
which I suggest of the difficult inscrip- 
tion of Stratonikaia. 

* The Cibyratic era (235 a.d.) could 
not be employed at Takina ; moreover 
this inscription is earlier than 235. 
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of so many other milestones of Aquillius, with numbers reckoned from 
Ephesos (even on one near Pergamos)^ makes it necessary to suppose 
that this distance also was reckoned in that way. Moreover^ I find by 
measurements made as minutely and carefully as I can, that the actual 
distance from Ephesos counted around by Apameia agrees better with 
223 than does the distance from Pergamos^. Again^ Aquillius would 
have no conceivable reason to carry a road from Pergamos down to this 
obscure frontier village and let it end there, and it had to end there, 
because he could not go outside his province. Nor is this village near 
any great route, except on the supposition given in the text § 6 ^. 

The other milestones of Southern Phrygia may conveniently be noticed 
here. At Ilias there are three, CIL III 7174-6, one dated 308-12, 
a second later than the death of Constantine (337), the third (found on 
the ancient site) probably of the third century. 

141. (R. 1884). Hedja. rols Oe&v [iv(l>av€ardTois] (Severus, Caracalla, 
Geta, and Julia Augusta maler castrensis) [iiT]b Kifivpas M. K. The 
number of miles is very doubtful, but K accords feirly with the actual 
distance. Two milestones of the same series are found in the Indos 
valley (the second east from Cibyra BCH 1878 p. 597, and no. 142), and 
one beside lake Askania no. 143. 

142. (R. 1844). Tcham-Keui, six hours from Cibyra on the road to 
Themisonion. toIs Otw [iv<f)av€<rTiTOis] (Severus, Caracalla, Geta, and 
Julia) [ii7r]b KL]pv[pas M . .]. 

143. (R. 1884: A. H. S. 48). Yarik-Keui^ [toU Oc&v iv(l>av€(rTaToi,s] 
(Severus, Caracalla, Geta, and Julia). No traces remain to show how 
the distance was stated, whether from Cibyra or any other capul viarum. 
In these four milestones the name of Geta is erased along with part of 
the accompanying epithet, hitherto undeciphered, . . . a> r(av fitydkoav )3a- 
o-iX^coi; (perhaps [vl]<^?), which indicates that he was not yet Augustus. 
The date is 199-209 a.d. 

144. (R. 1884 : A. H. Smith no. 2 : BCH 1889 p. 341 more correctly). 
Kara-Eyuk-Bazar. Marked with distance A, milestone of Diocletian, 
Maximian, and the two Caesars. 



* I need not spend time in printing ' Other milestones of this class may 

the whole calculations. Any one who hereafter be found. Those at Elyes are 

doubts can verify for himself on Kie- later ; but a dedication to Severus and 

pert*s latest map. Julia Domna has been copied there, 

' The opinion here stated was given no. 148, and one to Severus, Caracalla, 

also in my ASP, Amer. Joum. Arch. 1S86. Geta, and Julia at Takina, no. 138. 
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From these stones we can determine the stages in the road-system : 
(i) Manius Aquillius in 129 b c. built a road Apameia-Eilij-Ilias-Takina 
(-Keretapa ?) to defend the Asian frontier. (2) Augustus in B.C. 6 built 
a * Royal Road ' connecting his series of Pisidian colonies ; one led from 
Antioch by Apollonia XLVII^ to Kilij 65, Ilias 76 2, Komama CXXII 
(CIL III 6974). He must have put this entire military road under the 
military authority, which involved the transference of Kilij and Ilias to 
province Gralatia ; it is highly probable that both places were originally 
mere dependencies of Apameia. They remained in Galatia till 74, and 
were then probably incorporated in province Pamphylia, (3) Severus, 
between j 98 and 209 a.d., constructed or rebuilt a series of roads, radiating 
from Cibyra as centre {caput viarum) northward to Themisonion, and 
eastward through the Ormelian country and past Lysinia at least as far 
as the S.W. end of lake Askania. This system of roads extended over 
two provinces, for 143 was found at Yarik-Keui in Sagalassian territory ; 
and Lysinia, a city of Pamphylia, lies on the line between Yarik-Keui 
and Cibyra. But their purpose was not military, like Augustus's roads 
from Antioch to the other Pisidian colonies. Pisidia had long been com- 
pletely pacified and romanized; and the roads were intended for the 
development of the country ^, On ' Royal Road/ see Ch, in R, Emp. p. 32. 



APPENDIX IV. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ASKANIAN COASTS. 



1. Maximianopolis. 

145. (R. 1886). 7} PovXr] Kol 6 brjiios iiri apxovTOiv KoAXticXeovs )3' 
Atorvo-^ov Koi Tifxtovos Kovtovos koI EvicXeovs KoXXiKXeovf. This text is 
published BCH 1887 p. 220, and attributed to Burdur*, with the words 
right but arranged in eight lines (instead of six); and the copyist (a 
Greek of Buldur) adds a ninth line K • A • T • K • K • of which I saw no 



^ The exact distance is given by CIL 
III 6965 (marked XVIII from Apollonia, 
and XXIX [from Antioch]) : the Peu- 
tinger Table has XLII. 

* For brevity I assume this very un- 
certain identification. 

^ Severus was a great road-maker in 
Asia Minor; one important Isaurian 
road at least (Corycos to Olba and 
probably Laranda) was constructed by 



him in 197; and the military road, 
Melitene to Komana (and probably 
Caesareia) was probably built by him in 
198. His milestones and those of later 
emperors are exceedingly common ; but 
none earlier are found, Hogarth-Munro 
in Suppkm. Papers of R. G. S, 1893. 

* Yet M. Duchesne published it in 
BCH 1879 p. 482, rightly attributing it 
to Ilias. 
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trace. Eukles was brother of Kallikles. The fiunilj is mentioned in 
the following two inscriptions. 

146. (B. 1886: Sterrett 612 with slight difference), ri povkri koI 6 
d^/ju>s hiCfxricrfv ^kmiiav lEMKXiavs ti]v koI Tirav^ yvvauca 'ApC<n'Oi>pos fi' 
ro]y\ KakkiKkiovs^ (l>ik6itaTpiv koI Bvyaripa irJXca>9, ^oAX^ vap€cryji]ijAv^v 
17} irarpCbi avv kcu t^ ivbpl airnis kclL iv iroAAots \fn)\vav^aa(rav ti\v v6ki,p, 
iiribovaav <r€tra>i;tKCi koX dyoparo/mtjcd xprjiiaray a'(a(l>po(TVvris re Kai <l>ikapbplas 

147. (R. 1886 : Sterrett 615 differently). [ApCtrroav fi' rod KakkiKkiovs 
Kal 'Afxfila EvK]kiovs rj koI Tira 17 yvvfi airrov rdv vahv koX to, [Tt^piK^lpL^va 
ipyaoTrjpia ? KaTtcrKeuaaav Koi] KCL0Up<o(rav *. Ariston is not to be under- 
stood as son of Kallikles bCs, for the formula means *Apl<rT<av ^ApCaruivos 
KakkiKkiovs, Then we have the probable stemma 

Dionysios 

I 

KAlliUes 

I 



I 
KalliUea Eukles 

I 



I I 

Eukles Ariston 

Ammia Tata = Ariston 

148. (R. 1886 : Sterrett 613). 

AvTOKpiropa Kalaapa A. ScTrr^/mtoi; 

^eovrjpov Eva'€firj n€pT[vaKa ^ffiaarov 
Toifs rrjs olKOVfiiirqs bea-iroTas M. AlfiCkios A6vyos €V(r€fi€la[s tv€K€v, This 
Aemilius Longus also f oimded a festival with athletic contests ; and the 
following was engraved during his life-time at the first celeb^tion. 



*lovkCav AopLvav S€/3a<r[ri{i;] 
firiripa Kiarpoiv 



149. (R. 1886: Sterrett 619). ^AvTOi>v€lvov Mfvvtov viiKrja-avra ivbpQv 
Ttdkrjv Oifxibos Aovyikkrjas Att^ xP^f^^^^ ^* Al/xiA^ Aovyov Trpfirrjs ixJ^€l<nis 
Tov jcal iyonvoO^TovvTos bia fiCov, 

150. (R. 1886: Sterrett 6a i, with some differences). [ ] iv Aaw- 

b(,KC(^ im <rx<akrj koX iaxrr^ koI 4>(Aa/3^9) Ev7ro<r£(p rfj yvvaiKl koI T. <I>(Xa/3(^) 
Ovdk€VTi Kol ^(kapC(^) Tart^ toIs riKvois (&<nv iiroCrjafv iv IbCt^ jcitttotcI^^. 

This is evidently a fourth-century inscription. It is doubtful what 
kind of scAola {oxokrj) at Laodiceia is meant, or whether any political 
connexion of the city at Bias with Laodiceia is implied. Perhaps the 



^ Sterrett reads I before KoBup^aap, which seems to require this restoration 
before it (given by him). 
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word has the military sense here. The inscription probably belongs to 
the fourth century. 

151. (R, 1886^: Sterrett 620). kvroKpiropa \^]€pofv[a\v Tpa[ia]i;6i; 
Kal<Tap[a\ ^^fiaa-rdv rfp\fx]aviKdv Aa[K]i,Kdp ^Xaov[Ca] Tar[(|a jc[a]ra [d]ta^[i7]- 
Kr}v bia <I>Xaov[fo]u Ov[p]^av[o]v Kk[r)]pov[6\fiov. This Flavia Tatia lived 
about A.D. 100, and is not the Flabia Tatia of the last inscription. 

The three milestones of Ilias contain little of interest. One shows 
that the city had a senate and demo9 under Constantine II. Another 
gives the distance A from the city CIL III 7174-6). There is also a 
bilingual dedication, Victoriae Augustae, by Valerius Longus, centurion 
(CIL III 7057) ; and epitaphs of Pammenes, son of Silvanus, and of 
Marcus^ a potter (St. 614, 609). 

2. BiNDA. 

152. (R. 1886). Kilij. [Avp,^ A]vviavds ^ AvvCov ffiv (f>pov&v [KaT^laKeSaacv 
TO fjp^ov iavT(^ T€ [koI ttJ] yvv€Kl aifTOv Avp. * AvT (avCq, MipKov [k^ toiJs 
t4kvols Aip. ^Avviavi^ KaA\4[fA0/)<^ip] jcai Trjs (I) yvv€Kl avrov Avp, Ni6pjrri 
M€vi[vbpov] K€ Tois riKvois avTtav • tCs hv hi d[i{<r€t tWov, iirobda-ei] ry 
Upwrdro) rafxCia {br)v,) fi. The fine, ioo,ooo denarii, is large, though not 
unexampled : should we read fi ? For NicJpiny, perhaps read Mci^i;?;. 
Kallimorphos is mentioned in the following inscription, where he is 
called a citizen of Baris. His family therefore must have belonged to 
Baris also; and in no. 157 we find a woman of Sagalassos. The presence 
of these persons from other towns is in favour of the view we have taken 
that Kilij was not the site of a self-governing polis^ but the centre of 
a group of coloni. If our view is right, the inscriptions give a pre- 
sumption that citizens came from other cities to be coloni ^. The name 
Annius may be due to M. Annius Afrinus, governor of Galatia under 
Claudius (no. 165). 

153- (R- t886: Sterrett W,E, 600 differently). Kilij. Avp. ^Avvxavh^ 
KakXCfiop<f>os Bapqvds jfeiKfjaas irdXriv HvOiK&v ivbo^ois Bifiibos €' Tct/mo- 
6€a[v]rjs iytovoOerovvTos xol irpoKadeCofiivov dta ^Cov Koi yivovs K\(avbCov) 
Tpf^oDVLavov. Kallimorphos of Baris won in wrestling according to the 
rules of the Pythian games at the fifth celebration of the festival founded 
by Timotheos, who is mentioned in the following inscriptions. 

154. (R. 1886). [riiv iLvi(r]Ta(n,v [tov] ivbpiivros iiroCri[j€V Aifp, ^ovt€]Io9 

^ The stone is broken vertically into two points, 
three pieces: one was lost in 1886, but ^ We have already seen natives of 
I have been able to improve the text in Cibyra settled on the Ortnelian estates. 
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T[€i/ut]od609 [vl6s Yalov 'IoiJotov ^tXoj'n'arpt? ^iXorcicros KTlarrjs [6] irariip 
avrov, I thought that (1>iX6t€kvos was certain^ not </>iA.orct/xo9. 

155. (R. 1886: Sterrett 601). Aip. ^ovrelov TtftJ^cov, vldv TaCov 
'lovoTov, <l>iX6TraTpiv, (jyiXSreifioVy KTumiVy ayoavoOiTrjv 5tA fiCov koX yivovs^ 
TsiitTas apy^s kcX ktirovpyCas virip r€ lavrov koX rw vlov avrov KaTT^rcoro; 
T€ki(TavTa, KcX iv 'naaiv Kaipois i^l xpria-ipLeiovra rfj iraTpCdi, 

156. (R. 1886). [rr^v iviaraa-iv 'novi\<TayAvr)^ rjijs [yvratKJo; avrov A[vp.] 
^ovTtlas 2€pourjvCa9. The statue seems to have been dedicated to Timo- 
theos by his wife. 

1 57- Sterrett 603. Aip, EvaraOla T • • • • SayaAao-o-i; icarco-jcci/ao-cr to 
fip<^ovy K.r.X. This and no. 153 show intercourse with Baris and Saga- 
lassos. Eustathia can hardly be taken as merely a woman from Sagalassos 
married to a native of Binda; for she would naturally pass into her 
husband's state. She belongs to a Sagalassian family settled as coloni 
on the estate ; and we may fairly assume that the family belonged to 
the east coast of lake Askania^ perhaps coming from Burdur which was 
part of Sagalassos. 

158. Sterrett 607. TijS. [ ] </>iXo7rar/)i9 \i€paa'i]ii€vos 'Abpiavov 

Tov *HpaKkia iK t&v tbltov iv40riK€v. Sterrett alters his reading to 
^Abpiav6[v]. There was evidently a cultus of Hadrian at Ouinda. Compare 
the dedication of Herakles no. 185. 

159. Sterrett 606. [ ]j; F. ^Epiwios Tci/xrf^cos ^iXJirar/u; koI ^lAo- 

T€[ifios TOV vadv? a]vv t<^ ircpl avTov Koafiif^ iravrl iK tw lbC(av ivakoaiiiToop 



KaT€<rKeia(T€, 



Sterrett also publishes epitaphs of Aur. Akylas and Aur. Teimotheos 
sons of Teimotheos, of Loukkios son of Loukkios, and Tatia daughter of 
Teimotheos, and of Aip. M . . avios bU tov M€V€KpiTo[vsi\. 

160. (B>. 1886). Kilij. Tari9 Tandos^ Kai ZaxrCiiri iTroCrja'€v Ti pLvripxop, 

161. (R. 1886). Kilij. Aip. ^HpaKXib[Lay]69 'AttoAAcoi/^ov KaT€aKeiaa[€V 
t6 ff]p<^ov avT^] 

162. (R. J 886). Kilij. Aip. X/wyoris Xpr}(TTov iTtobiaev rip^v iK tQv 
lbC<av ivaXa>p,iT(i)v iavT^ koI tjj yvvaiKi Aip. 'A/x/x^^ ^Apriyuavos k€ rots vloi9 
ka%nukv €ls hv T6'ttov riy6paa€v. The last four words are added in different 
characters as an afterthought. 

163. (R. 1886). Kilij. Aipfik. BapPapiavos T€ipl60€os C^v icarco'fcctMio'ei/ 
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rb €l<r€V€KTbv kaxrrt^ koI roh yoi/cto-i FXaviccp B[a]ppipov kqI 'A/x/x^^ {Mci^e^- 

KpCLTOVS Koi TOIS ib€\<f)ois OVTOV M€V€Kp<lLT€l Kol {Kapi)jC(p* ci dc T19 ttipOV 

(^Krih€v<T€L), Orfa^t, €k ra Ta[fi€la brjv. • • •]. The engraver has omitted 
several syllables or words : I suggest Kapi in one ease as omitted through 
analogy with KaC, 

(164. (R. 1882). Near Baradis. Finis Caesaris N.) 

3. Regesalamara. 

165. (R. 1884 and 1886). Deuer (five miles S.S.E. from lake Askania). 
i( iirKTTokrjs 9E0Y CEBACTOY TtpfiavilKov Ka]i(ra/oo9, KoCvtos Tlcrpci- 
VLOS OvpLp[(ep] irpia-pfvrris koI ivTiarparqyos N4pa>vos KKavblov Kala-CLpos 
SejSaoToO TcpfiaviKov, koI AoiKLos Tlovinos TlpaCarrjvs iTtiTpoTros Nipa^vos 
KKavhCov Kalaapos Sc^aoroO r€pfjLaviKOv, dtpoOirqaav ra fikv iv b^^iq, ctpai 
^ayakaa-aioav^ ra bi iv i.piar€pq K<ap.r\s TvfifipuLVaa-a-ov ^ipoavos KXavbCov 
KaCaapos ^epaarov rcpfxai/tKov. Petronins Umber is otherwise imknown. 
He was in office about 54^ for L. Pupius Praesens was already procurator 
under Claudius CI6 3991 (Iconium) ; and he probably succeeded 
M. Annius Afrinus, who is known from coins of Pessinus and Iconium, 
and from an inscription of Isauria (CIL III 288, read Afri[[ca]]nus), as 
governor of Galatia imder Claudius. See M. Babelon Mel. Nutnism. I 
p. 60. Nero's name is once erased here^ see Addenda. 

166. (R. 1886). Yazi-Keui. AvroKpiropi Kalaapi M. Avprikltf^ 'Airro>-' 
V€l[v(f] Sf^aoTij) ' Apfi€vi[aKff!\ koX AvTOKparopi KalaapL Aovjcfc^ AvptiXC*^ 
[0]v/}p<^ 2€/3aoT(^ *AppL€VLaK(^ fj ^ayaXaa-aiiav Ttokis. This dedication is to 
be compared with the following. 

167. (R. 1884: A. H. Smith 11). Deuer. (To the emperors Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, and the Caesars Constantius and Galerius) fj kavirph 
2aya\a<r(r[l]a)v iroXis. These three inscriptions prove that this territory 
was Sagalassian^ and that the southern part of the lake-region was 
divided between Sagalassos and an imperial estate. 

168. (R. 1886). Yazi-Keui. lIoTrkios ^€v6ov rbv fitupJov litol^atv 
KpaT€p<^ ib€k<f>(^ fxjrrifirjs x^ptv* The Thracian names Seuthes, Kotes 
(no. 174) are noteworthy. Was a settlement of Thracian mercenaries 
made on lake Askania in the Pergamenian period ? 

169. (R. 1886). Yazi-Keui. TcpfiCkas Kpartpov rbv ^(afibv iirolrja-fv 
TTJ yvvaiKi fivrnirjs X^piv, 

170. (R. 1884). Yarik-Keui. K\. IleXay^a* rrjs icarao-icev^y tov p.vrifi€(ov 
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TTpovoiov Tsoi^a-aiiivcv KoAXtjcXeoi;; 5^9, tov y€VOfi4vov ivhpds airnjs ^. The 
name Kallikles is remarkably common roimd lake Askania. 



4. LiMNOBRIA. 

171. (R. 1886). Eski-Yere, beside Burdur : on a large altar with 

defaced reliefs. [ ] Ka6iipa)(r€V T<j) rpir€vyMTi ^, The word Tplrtvfiay 

unknown to Stephanus, must mean a group of three (from TpiTevony tertius 
sum). It denotes evidently a triad of gods, probably that triad which 
might be hellenized as Leto, Apollo, and Artemis, but which in Phrygian 
is the mother-goddess in her double aspect, mother and daughter, accom- 
panied by Sabazios-Lairbenos : the triad in another aspect is hellenized 
as Demeter, Pluto, and Kora. 

172. (R. 1886: BCH 1879 p. 334). Burdur. [Ti/uto?]d6oy /mcra rw 
ivesjfiQv Kara K4k€V(nv t&v Oew €vx,riv &vi0rjK€v. Relief, radiated head of 
sun-god. 

173. (R. 1886). Burdur. Mrjrpl Of&v. Relief defaced. Kor^s KaXAi- 
Kkiovs iK T&v ibCoav iLvi6r\K€v^. 

174. (R. 1886). Burdur. TpofXos 'AXcf(ii;5pov rbv vlhv * AXi^avhpov. 
KofioDV Biivopos ripyaavro ^. 

175. (R. 1886). Burdur. 2<JX«i; SrfXcoi/os TIPACIOC^ iLvi<m\<r€v 
iavr^ KoX "Avvi^ rfj yvvaiKi fi6vov. The name Anna here seems to be 
a modification of Ena, which is so common in this country (no. 91) ; is it 
under Christian influence ? 

176. BCH 1879 p. 334. Burdur. Mrjvoyas Tpo(t>ip.ov Mr)v\ ^vyj^v. 

177. (R. 1886: BCH 1879 p. 337). 'PrfScoi; 'Awo'xov "Epp,oya C<av 
iaxrrt^ koI Ba/3(i ri] yvvm^L koX rois riKvois. Menogas and Hermogas are 
abbreviations of Menog^nes and Hermogenes. 

178. BCH 1879 p. 335. Burdur. Mewcas ^ApTffiibdpov Up^vs Ail 



' Published CIG 3956 f (from the * BCH 1879 p. 337. 

faulty copy of Arundel) ; Davis Anaiolica * These letters not certain ; perhaps 

text right) ; and BCH 1879 p. 339. TE or TE (as in BCH 1879 p. 339) ; 

' The stone is blurred, TPIT and should we read y€pa[t]i6sy member of 

TPir both possible; but the text can the ytpovaia'f Several Christian inscrip- 

hardlj be doubted. tions of Eumeneia mention a y(pai6£. 

» BCH 1879 p. 339. 

VOL. I. Z 
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IloVet rhv \fi](i>ikov iv4<rTria'€v, with reliefs of bueranium, grapes^ fee. The 
editors properly compare Zevs U6rqos of Dionysopolis, but wrongly follow 
De Witte and Lenormant in altering the reading of the coins to TTorcvy, 
Ch. IV § 4. 

179. (R. 1886). Burdur. 'IirTroorparos Koi KaXXuX^; koX N^cov^ ol 
*A\(,\k4a)S *Aim,6)(pv to fxi^f/juuz aviOr\Kav ry TtarpX koX airoiy. 

180. (R. 1886). Kishla. ArjfirJTpios koI Tidkafios ol Kofia>j;o9 iv- 
i(rTrj<rav (BCU 1887 p. 221). 

181. (R. 1886). Eski-Yere. TiCos *lovvios 'lovaros overpavds Kara 
biaOrJKriv ^. 

182. (R. 1886). Lengeumeu^. Avp. NaU Ovydrrjp Tpolkov 'Poftcovos, 
yvvri 8^ yevofiivrj *Aim6xov NioDVos 'ArTio'xov Maya €iapiais, C&a-a iavr^ rfip 
aophv KaT€aK[€vaa€]. Nais is a greeized form of the common native iiame 
Na nos. 91, 175. 

183. (R. 1886). Lengeumeu. T&ios UoyynlXio^ Ov(iA[i;]s i'Kob\<r€v 
*ATt6K\(»)Vi ^v\x\riv* TtpoiTKVirqTrjpa Koi T/}[(l]7r€far jcal KpaTijp^a) iv4a-['nia€v] *. 

184. BCH 1879 p. 338, very imperfectly. Burdur*. [Avp. 1] Mibas 
bis ^(o[(To]v C^v iavTi^ [ic]al Na t^ [y]v[i^at]ici koX ^<i<r<j^ koI *F(J8a)i;i Koi B — 



Tot9 viols. 



Some other epitaphs of no interest are published in the places quoted ^. 

185. (R. 1884 : A. H. S. 10). Bereket, between Burdur and Kormasa. 
'HpaKkrjs Kdfiris Moarpiiov 8ti iinfi^XriTQv Mdvov Tara jcal'A7T(iA<n;'A7roA- 
koDvCoV Kol TpotKos ^Apviarov Tvbifas iJ/iyio-^TO. 

186. (R. 1886). Lengeumeu. 'Arrtoxos ^daov C^v iLvi<rrq(T€v kavT<^ 
Koi Toh yov€ov(nv (sic !)• Tp<aiKosTvbi[(a]9 ^Apviarov elpyiaero. The artist 



^ The stone has Ncoi^o ol. M. Collignon 
BCH 1879 p. 338 reads o[i vi]oi (not 
from his own copy), but this certainly 
was never engraved. 

* Attributed to Ilias by M. Duchesne 
BCH 1879 p. 482 (not from his own 
copy). Republished BCH 1887 p. 222, 
as from Tsikin. 

' Lengeumeu, some miles east of 
Burdur, was probably another kome of 
Sagala^soB. 



* Perhaps KpaTTJpav cariycrfv. This in- 
scription (with slight differences) is 
given by M. Duchesne BCH 1879 p. 482 
(not from his own copy), and is attri- 
buted to Ilias. There is no room for 
OunX [«pi]oj'. 

' The editors took it from a bad copy 
(not their own), which can be better 
restored. Perhaps the first name should 
be [T€p]fii[\]as, 

« Also by Sterrett E. J. 85, 86. 
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in the one ease seems to be the uncle of the other. There was therefore 
at Buldur a family of stone-cutters, who supplied the district round ; we 
may therefore take it to have been ah important centre for the lake-country 
(just as we found that Alastos sent an artist to Kolbasa, no. 189). 

5. KORMASA. 

187. (R. 1884). Geulde. 'Epfiijs AovkCov [r]?; a[l]ao[r]ou^ yvvaiKi Ki 
'Epiifi viS Trpoixolp<^ iLvi(m\iT€ fivrfiirjs xipiv* ci fxiv lbC<^ l^oCprj, £<f>iA€i', ci bi 
X€p[a]l bioKo-noioLs (sic !), "HAie, /SA^Ve. Geulde is a tchiflik, close to 
Giaour-Euren, the site of Kolbasa. 

188. (R. 1884 : A. H. Smith 43). Giaour-Euren. ^ivavbpo^ TpotlKov 
nXovrcDj/t Koi Kop-p €i\riv ^k tQv lbla)v i,viB7\K€. This is the dedication of 
a heroon, which here takes the form of a dedication to the gods of the 
world of death (deot KaTax06vioC)y with whom the dead in the tombs are 
conceived as identified. The dead have returned to their mother, the 
supreme goddess. The names and the form are grecized ; and hence the 
mother-goddess is omitted. But there is every probability that the divine 
triad of no. 177 represents the full Phrygian idea which here appears as 
a dyad. Addend, 24. 

Five other epitaphs of Kolbasa copied by us in 1884, see A. H. Smith 
44, 45 and ASP p. 45. They contain the names Amma and Ma, 
OUa, Termilas, Menneas, Attalos, Solon, Mamas, Rodon, Menandros, 
KoKaivos (nom. or gen. ?), &c. 

189. (R. 1884). At Giaour-Euren. N^wi; KJfuui^o? • • • iiokov kcX 
"ApLfiav Tjiv] yvvaiKa airrod Kai [airbv] fwi;* avi(n'rja'av ra riKva airwi; fxvrjiirji 
iif€K€V *. Kopaav 'AXaorcoy fjpyiafTo. 

The first Kai seems to be a mistake of the engraver. Omit it or trans- 
pose it after ({av and the sense is * Neon (set up) his wife and himself in 
his lifetime ; and their children set up (the same persons).' 

^AKaarios seems to be a provincialism for 'AXaorevy, compare cKvr^os 
for aKVT€vs in St. 41 A 20 (see p. 314). When coupled with the artist's 
name, the word must be taken in this sense and not as a peculiar gen. 
of an otherwise unknown personal name Alastes. 

190-195 are placed at the end of Ch. VIII App. I. 



* My copy has FHAAOTTOY, and name; names taken from Epic poetry 

the correction is uncertain. The letters or legend are not rare. Tydeus 186, 

are faint and barely legible. Laomedon and Iphianassa 34, Achilleus 

"Perhaps [*Ayxi]ii6\ovy a Homeric 179, Idomeneus 59, Mida8 99, 184, &c. 

Z 2 
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APPENDIX V. 

BISHOPS OF KEKETAPA, VALENTIA, AND THE KILLANIAN AND 

A8KANIAN DISTRICTS. 

1. Keketapa. 

Theodoulos died; Carterius, who was put in his place by the 
EunomiaDS^ died soon after; then Joannes succeeded. 
Philostorg. HE VIII a, IX 18, Socr. HE II 40. 359 a.d. 

Silvanus 431. 

Philetas 451. 

Andreas 'AepvycSiro)!;, rightly corrected Kepcrdiro)!' by Le Quien, 692. 

Michael XaiperoTrcor 787* 

Constantino 869. 

Symeon \aip€T6ira)v 879. 

2. Valentia, see Ch. VII. 

3. Maximianopolis, Lysinia, Palaiapolis, Hadbiana. 

Patricius Maximianopolitanus 325. 

Apagamius (1. Apragmonius) Lisiniensis 325. 

Libanius Palaeopolis 43 1 . 

?Eugenius de Lisnia 

Diodolus (QeoboTos) iroXcwy Av<nvaCa}v (Lysimachorum) 451. 

Theosebius Maximianopolis 458. 

Porphyrins Palaeopolis 458. 

Miccus Adrianopolis 458. 

Tryphon ttjs KoX^aaioiv iroAcws ^^6. 

Joannes 'A5piai/^$ 692* 

Constantinus (Kwroras) 'A5ptai;^s 787. 

(? Sophronius 'ASptarovTroAcws ? 879 ?). 
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1. Page II note 3. In 190 b.c. the Lycos valley passed from Seleucid 
under Pergamenian rule; and in 133 it was bequeathed by Attalus III 
to Rome. The country traversed by the road Laodiceia-Apameia-Takina 
belonged to Rome in 130 (no. 140). In 129 Aquillius sold Phrygia 
Magna to Mithridates Y ; and the Colossian glen with Apameia and 
the rest of Phrygia was ruled by him till his death in 120, when the 
country was declared free by the Romans. The bounds of the province 
are hard to fix ; but probably the Carian Laodiceia^ the Lydian Hiera- 
I)olis, and the Kazanes valley, were Roman from 1 33 to 56 b. c. In 84 
Sulla incorporated most of Phrygia in the province Asia, and arranged 
the dioeceseis or conventuSy assigning Laodiceia, Hierapolis, and Colossal 
to the Cibyratic. In 80 the Apamean and Synnadic conventus were 
attached to Cilicia Provincia (as was also the convening of Philomelion 
and the Roman portion of Lycaonia and Isauria), while in 62-61 
(perhaps 62-56) they formed part of Asia Provincia; in 56-51 the 
Apamean, Synnadic, and Cibyratic (Laodicean) convents were attached 
to Cilicia ; Julius Caesar rejoined them to Asia ; and this last arrange- 
ment was maintained till about 295 a. d. There is no evidence for the 
fate of the Philomelian conventug except that it must have been attached 
to Cilicia at all times when the Synnadic was so, and that it was con- 
nected with Asia probably from the time of Julius Caesar onwards. On 
the reason why part of Phrygia was connected with Cilicia, see p. 11. 

2. P. 19 n. I. A similar derivation has occurred to Dr. Tomaschek 
p. loi ; but he takes the first part differently Sehirfiib&d, i. e. Sheher- 
Abad, 'place of the city/ which seems to me less probable. I fully 
grant that Dr. Tomaschek knows much more about the literary language 
of Turkey than I do ; but in this ease the important point is the cha- 
racter of the Anatolian peasants^ pronunciation and the way in which 
a word pronounced by them would be reproduced by the Asian Greeks. 

3. P. 33 n. 2. Another example of a name from the east used in 
Lydia is Tiamou, a surname of Men. Prof. J. H. Wright of Harvard 
points out to me that Tiammu is given by the late George Smith as 
a Babylonian god ; and if this name is confirmed by recent scholars^ 
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its identity with Tiamou in Asia Minor is striking. I find however 
Tiamat, the goddess, but not Tiammu, in Jensen Cosmologie der Bahg^ 
hnier. But Tuamu, the zodiacal sign Gemini, seems to play a consider- 
able part in the Cosmology of the Babylonians. Can Men-Tiamou be 
* the Sun in the sign Gemini ^ ? It is argued in Ch. VIII § 9, no. 95, 
no. 194, Ch. IX § 5, &c., that Men is more closely connected with the 
Sun than with the Moon. Whatever be the exact facts as settled by 
oriental scholars, it seems highly probable that Men-Tiamou is a god 
of the oriental colonists in the Katakekaumene. 

Another Central Asian title in eastern Lydia is the 0€a Mannyi^ lisi" 
<i>avris in an inscription at Philadelpheia Afk. Mitth. 1887 p. 256. 
Whether the name of the goddess is derived from a village of the 
ICatakekaumene, or is an epithet denoting origin, we can hardly fail to 
connect it with Matiane in Cappadocia [HUL Geogr, p. 295 and Herod. 
I 72) and Matiana in Media (Reinach Rev, tit, Gr. 1894 p. 313). 

4. P. 37 § 3. I am indebted to Rev. H. Thurston, S.J., for the 
following quaint passage from the Acta S. Abercii as given in the un- 
published MS. Paris 1540. ov Sj/ttou h\ iiTaivovfifv ^Apibiov rdv x(a\dv 
Tov irepiarrafievov avvroyiov iis ayaObv ivbpay firi KaraaKdylravra kox iprjfAfi' 
aavTa t^i; \aohiKamv TTokiv, iirabri'irfp ibLdxOrj iK€W€v, its A^yei, ovko^ 
<f>avTrj6€ls Kai to, viripxovra avrov irdvra i,Trok€(ras' ovbf yap rjbvvaTo irdvris 
i}V Kol fAOvos Koi TO (Tca/ia KeKokop<»}pL4vos» pLiaelv yap bvvdfX€V09 ov Traverai 
KaTap(ifi€voi Trfv ttoKiv. This passage occurs in a dialogue between 
Pollio and S. Abercius on Free Will and similar topics (which is much 
curtailed, as Mr. Thurston informs me, in the published form of the 
Acta). The dialogue may perhaps turn out to have been modelled on 
some philosophic treatise of the Diadochic period ^ ; and in that case 
the reference to 'Aptdatoy is likely to be historical. No person of the 
name is known to have been in such relations with any city named 
Laodiceia^. The only known Arrhidaios who can be thought of is 
Alexander s general, who got Hellespontine Phrygia as his share at the 
division of the empire, and was dispossessed by Antigonus; but it is 
hardly possible that he could have been living after the foundation of 
Laodiceia (except on M. Radet's theory as to the earlier foundation 
of Laodiceia by AntiochuS I, see p. 32 n, though even on that theory 
it is improbable). 

5. P. 38 n. 3 and 42 n. 3. Ti. Claudius Telemachus, a Lycian 



^ The Greek of this extract is older by which the extract can be illastrated, 

in type than the language oi Acta Abercii but points out that the attempts made 

as a whole. by Arrhidaeus to seize Greek cities 

' I have consulted Prof. 0. Crusius, (Diodor. XVIII 51) bear some slight 

who tells me that he knows no passage resemblance to this allusion. 
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quaestor, and legate^ of Achaia^ and a consular^ is styled Oihsfes of 
Laodieeia and Hierapolis in an inscription (Benndorf L^iia I p. 67), 
perhaps because he had aided them after an earthquake under Antoninus 
Pius. It is not known that they suffered then, but in Scr. HUt. Aug. 
Antonin. 9, i ^, Asiae oppula may perhaps include them, as Benndorf sug- 
gests ; it is, however, quite possible that some benefit or gift given by 
Telemachus procured him the title. It appears certain that the Asian 
cities bestowed the title ' Founder ' on the givers of certain benefactions 
or the donors of public buildings (see Arch, Ep. Miith, Oest. VII p. 171, 
CIG 3495, Benndorf /. c. ; above p. 246 n. i). 

6. P. 53 n. 3. Buresch Ath, Mitt/i. 1 894 p. 1 1 7 says, uherJiaupi ut 
es fhirch CIG 3902 b, BCH 1886 p. 307, 1887 p. 155 (Eumeneia, Ala- 
bauda, Lagina), 8fe.^ sicker^ da9% schon unter Augustus jede bedeutettdere 
Sladt in Asia ihr Kaisareion Katie (see Mommsen Rom. Gesch. V p. 321, 
Clerc de rebus Thyatir. pp. 68 f, 97 f). 

7. P. 54 1. 25. Similarly Livia was identified with Hekate (and 
probably her son Tiberius with Zeus Larasios) at Tralleis BCH 1886 
p. 516 (see Buresch Ath. Mitt/i. 1894 p. 116). 

8. P. 67 n. 2. At Stratonicea of Caria there were six archons for the 
city every year, three for the summer semester, and three for the winter ; 
but the supreme board of magistrates seems to have consisted of four 
straiegoiy thi-ee for the city and one for the country (of whom the three 
changed every six months, and probably also the one country archon). 

9. P. 76 n. I. Drs. Hula and Szanto in their recent Beisebericht 
p. 29 (published in Wiener Sitzungsber. 1894) publish a short inscription 
of this common class with an incorrect and incomplete restoration. It 
should probably be read ixvrjfjLa fiovofid\aiv [koI virSfurqixa Kvi^yccriwi; tQv 
boOijrrwv] vird IIoTrXfov Ovriblov ^A(ri[ip\ov, vlov kt\. The editors restore 
'A(ri[artKo{5] ; but there can be little doubt that the title Asiarch is re- 
quired. The family of P. Vedius is known. An inscription of Ephesos 
mentions a father and son named respectively M. KK. Ho. Ovribios 
* AvTcovilpos ^a^iivos and M. KA. Flo. Ovrjbios ^Apto^vcIvos ^aibpds 2a- 
ficiviavos {Smyrn. Mous. no. rfc') : these are in all probability the son 
and grandson of P. Vedius, whose son was evidently bom under An- 
toninus Pius 138-61; the growing complexity of names in this noble 
family is noteworthy. Cp. the tomb of the gladiators of a highpriest of 
Temenothyrai BCH 1893 P- ^^5* ^^^ P* 35'^- 



^ Teftve motus quo Rhodiorum et Asiae tioDs Cos and Rhodes, but no other 
oppida conciderunfy quae omnia mirifice cities. 
instauravit. Pausanias YIII 43, 4, men- 
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10. P. 78 no. 16. Philemon of Laodiceia^, a stone-cutter settled at 
Limyra (possibly as early as 130 b. c.)^ is mentioned in his own signature 
on the wall of a rock-tomb (Benndorf Lj/kia II p. 74). Q. Julius Miletus 
of Tripolis of Asia was a marmorarivs at Rome (Kaibel 1092, 1093). 
But^ while many Laodiceans are mentioned in inscriptions of Rome^ 
implying much trading connexion, these persons are hardly ever sculptors 
or stone-cutters^ as the Aphrodisians at Rome usually were ; Laodicean 
connexion with Rome was commercial^ Aphrodisian connexion was 
artistic. 

11. P. 79 (19). A seal with the legend 

Scarep, <r<f>pay^([bif tovs Xoyovs Bao-tXciov, 

AaobiKflas Troifi€vipxov crvyKiXXov 
has been published by M. Schlumberger Sigillographie de FEmp. Byz. 
p. 255- He dates it de VSpoque dea Comnenes; and we may therefore 
assign it to this Bishop. TToLfirjv a bishop is common but iroifxivapxos 
an archbishop is, according to M. Schlumberger, unique. 

12. P. 79 (21) Joannes. A seal (dating in cent. XIII or XIV) is 
published by M. Schlumberger 1. c. p. 254, with legend [iix]k irpoa-Kwov- 
fX€(vov) Tov lK{h^v) crov 7rapO{ip€) cric^ir(ois). 6€ot6k€ fiorjOet T<p <r<p bovX<f 
^liaavvri fiTyrpo7roX((rj;) Aao5iK€ta?. 

13. P. 82 n. 2. Zahn 1. c. says: das abet hat Itamsay (JHS 1887 
p. 468 jf) gegen Duchesne {Rev, Quest. Hist, vol, 34 1883 p, 20) siegreich 
dargethatiy dass die Unterscheidung von Phrygia Magna unrl Parva^ von 
welcher sich, abgesehen von unserer Vita [Abercii\y nur unsichere Spuren 
finden lassen (Ramsay I, I, p, 47 ly), ebenso toie die Unterscheidung van 
Prima-Secunda, der Zeit angehoren muss^ ehe die Nam en Pacatiana-Salutaris 
aUgemein ilblich geworden sind, wie sie es seit Anfang des 5 Jahrhunderts 
waren, I have now succeeded in adding one example more of each of 
these rare terms, Parva and Secnnda, confirming the conclusions already 
accepted by Zahn. 

14. P. 115 no. 18. A name of similar character to L. Aurelia Aemilia 
occurs in the epitaph t6 pLvrjfia AvKov Alixiklov AlKCov (at Miletos) BCH 
1894 p. 18 at Palatia. Here also the Roman character is assumed by 
a Greek, who does not appreciate the propriety of nomenclature. He 
had got the civitas, but did not thoroughly comprehend the Roman 
system of names. 

15. P. 120 (7 A). It is remarkable that Hierapolis should not be 



' \avbiK€vs anh Avkov : the spelling rates into AadtVcca, Turkish Ladik or 
AavdiKfia is found in all ages and seems Ladhik. 
a local vulgarism ; it frequently degeno- 
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represented at the council of Cfaalcedon a. d. 451, where there was 
a nearly complete muster of the Phrygian bishops. Now Tatianus of 
Philippopolis is mentioned as absent, and represented by his metropolitan 
Nounechios ; and Philippopolis was therefore the name applied to some 
city of Phrygia Pacatiana at that time. But we can have no hesitation 
in concluding that Hierapolis beyond all the cities of Pacatiana can lay 
claim to that title ; and we have at least one example of the city-name 
being simk in favour of that of the patron saint. M. Schlumberger 
Sigillographie de FEmp, Byz, p. 255 mentions a seal, probably of cent. 
XI or XII, which he assigns to a metropolitan of Hierapolis, though 
O AT IOC c|)IAinnOC is the only legend that gives any clue to the 
name of the city or of the bishop. Probably the bishop and the city 
here bear the name of the patron saint (see p. 87). 

16. P. 133 n. 2. This name Lorbe, whatever be its meaning, seems 
to occur again as a local name on the Carian coast, where Ldryma or 
Laryma or Larba (see table facing p. 42 a of Hist, Geogr,) forms a good 
parallel to Lurmenos or Lermenos or Larbenos. On the correspondence 
of m and -J, compare no. 69 p. 348, Schmidt Neue Lyh Stud. p. 139. 

17. P. 138. Dr. Josef Zingerle, in a paper containing some excellent 
suggestions about Asian inscriptions, Philologtis LIII 1894 p. 350, 
objects to my interpretation of the inscription no. 43, on the ground 
that aOvTov proves that the goat was not sacrificed, whereas my view 
is that the goat was sacrificed but not eaten. But I interpret iOvrov very 
strictly : it means * not allowed to be offered as an ordinary sacrifice 
(Ova-ia), the flesh of which was eaten ^.' The person who was chastised 
had treated the purificatory sacrifice (whose flesh must be given wholly 
to the god, and not shared in by the worshipper) as if it had been an 
ordinary sacrifice, offering up the part of the flesh which was set apart 
for the priests and for the gods, and eating the rest at the sacrificial 
feast; but in such a sacrifice (Bva-La) it was not right to slay and eat 
a goat : the goat was iOvros, 

Dr. Zingerle takes iOvrov as a false form for ihvrovy and iarO^w from 
iaOifjn, ' I give warning that no one should rush into the holy inner 
sanctuary where the goat is slain in sacrifice.' This Adyton he considers 
to have been a separate place set apart for blood-offerings ^, such as that 
at Idalion [Arehaeolog. Anzeiger 1889 p. 144), or the large back-chamber' 
built on the west side of the Macedonian temple in the sanctuary of the 



^ &6vTn^ unsacrificeable, cp. invictus gesonderten Raum zur Darbringung der 

invincible, indomiiua untamable, &O1KT09 hluiigen Opfer p. 351. 
incorruptible. ' Hintergemach mit Opfergruhetu 

* Einen von der eigentlichen CuUstdtte 
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Kabeiroi at Thebes, which is considered by Dorpfeld to have been with- 
out a roof {Alh, ilifth, XIII pp. 91 and 95). 

I think this explanation is improbable both on grounds of cidtu% and 
religion and also for reasons of language : the sense attributed to 
alyoTOfiLov is very forced; and I do not remember the form ey, but 
only 19 or dsj in Phrygian inscriptions. 

18. P. 199 § 5. Kallataba must not be placed too much to S.E. from 
Ine-gol and the low plain of the Kogamis, for Hamilton II 374 points 
out that the tamarisk tree does not grow in the mountain passes to the 
south-east of Ine-Gol, though it is abundant about that village. Hamil- 
ton's road led him past Baharlar, where M. Radet places Kallataba; and, 
assuming for the time the correctness of M. Radet's restoration (which, 
as is pointed out by himself, is doubtful), we should modify his view 
so far as to say that Kallataba was in the open plain, and that the 
Katoikoi were planted in the S.E. part of the territory subject to it 
about Baharlar. 

19. P. 215. At the present day the little stream that rises in several 
copious springs more than a mile north of the Lycos, falls into the main 
river close to the ridge through which the river-gorge is cleft. But it has 
not always taken this course. When Hamilton explored the place, this 
stream flowed in a more easterly course, joining the Lycos in several chan- 
nels above and below the little bridge by which the road that comes down 
from Khonai crosses the river, whereas now the confluence is below the 
bridge. With his invariable carefulness and accuracy, Hamilton II p. 51 1 
remarks that the stream must have changed its course, since the channel 
by which it must have at some former time joined the Lycos lower down 
(i. e. further west) could be distinctly traced. Since Hamilton's time the 
stream has recurred to an old course which it had temporarily deserted *. 
M. G. Weber, in his otherwise excellent paper (fer vnterird Lavf des 
Lykoft in Ath, Mitfh, 1891 p. 197, has therefore erred when he finds fault 
with Hamilton on this point, and says * sein Lauf hat sich nie gednderi^ 
wie es Uamil(o7i annimmi^ 

20. P. 225 1. 2. While I cannot here discuss the subject, which 
belongs to the country further east, I must say that Tomaschek has 
convinced me that I erred in placing Myriokephalon and the Tzyvritzi 
Kleisoura in the pass that leads from Khoma eastwards. Myriokephalon 
lies much further to the east, as is obvious from several of the narra- 
tives which were not accessible to me when writing either my Histmcal 



^ Hamilton's expresHion about ' the ence to his incomplete exploration, for 
narrowest part' of the gorge, p. 511, it is not absolutely true of the whole 
must however be understood with refer- gorge. 
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Geographif or an older paper on the subject. While Tomaschek has 
here been more accurate than I, he has advanced a view which is, in my 
opinion^ untenable. The pass where Manuel was defeated lies between 
the Limfiai and Gondani, where a narrow gap is flanked by steep 
rocks on each side. Barbarossa avoided the pass by crossing from the 
N.E. end of the Limnai to the valley of Kinnaborion. 

21. P. 228 n. 4. The village Lampe (or Lampa) has kept its name 
as Appa to the present day, with the loss of initial L. This observation, 
which did not occur to me until I was correcting the proof-sheets, proves 
definitely the correctness of the topographical and historical argument 
which has led us to place Lampe near Evjiler, not far from the modern 
Appa. We must now infer that a Mohammedan village grew up a little 
way from the Christian village, and gradually replaced it, as Christianity 
gave place to Mohammedanism among the people^ but retained the old 
name, just as Ladhik, the Mohammedan city (now Denizli), replaced the 
Christian Laodiceia (see p. 303). The name is an interesting one. In 
Crete it appears in the forms Lampai (Hierocles), Lampa nom. plur. 
neut. {NotUiae VIII, IX), Lampe, and Lappa. With the variation of 
wp and /?/?, compare Olympos, Olympia, found also in the forms Olompia 
and Olypikos. Leake has rightly observed that Glyppia, Glympia on 
the borders of Argolis and Lakonia bears the same name (arguing from 
the survival of the names Lampidda and Olympo-khdria at the present 
day) ; and there is general agreement that the name is connected with 
AafiTTft). We must therefore conclude that the Phrygian and Cretan 
Lampa or Lampe is connected, and that the forms lamp^ and lomp^ or 
lump- are related, like many similar pairs of names differentiated by the 
vocalization a and 0^ as quoted on p. 153. Probably the root was strictly 
Vlump, and such forms as Olympia and Glympia arose in the effort to 
pronounce the name Vlompia. Lappa- Appa like Lychnidos-Ochrida. 

22. P. 266 § II. On p. 631 Strabo speaks of Termessos as * over- 
hanging Cibyra.^ This statement is so very far wrong, as to make us 
doubt whether Strabo really made it, even though he had never travelled 
there, and had only a vague idea of the lie of the country. But his words 
would become accurate, if a slight and very probable correction of the 
text is made, viz. vTr€pK€tfxivrj rrjs Ki^vpdrtdov (instead of Kifiipas)* This 
makes the whole description clear; and agrees with all that is said in 
the text about the Pamphylian Cibyratis^ the Asian Cibjrratis^ and the 
Lycian Cibyratis, assuming (as I think should be assumed) that Kabalis 
or Kabalia is practically equivalent to the Cibyratis. 

23. P. 269 n. 4. Masdes is read in older editions of Plutarch, but 
Diibner has Masses {de h. et Osir. 24 p. 360 B) ; it is there given as 
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another name of Manes, an ancient Phrygian king. The name Masses 
occurs in Plutarch de ilv9. 7 p. 1133 F, where it is given as another 
form of Marsyas (or another name for Marsyas). Probably, therefore, 
there are two words, Masdes qui et Manes the Phrygian god identified 
with the Persian god, and Masses, a dialectic variant of Marsyas, with 
s for r. This variation is justified by the Massyan or Marsyan plain in 
Syria (Strab. p. 753 f, Polyb. V45. 61) ; compare Marsi, Massicus Mons, 
and Marruvium, in Central Italy and Latium. The Marsyas (cp. Mor- 
synos p. 145) is a frequent name for rivers and heroes in Caria and 
Phrygia, and its occurrence in Syria would suggest that it goes back to 
the ancient pre-Phrygian or Hittite period. In the form Masses, it seems 
to underlie the Lycian Massikytos. The widespread personal name 
Masas must probably be taken as a kosenamen for some compound name 
of which the first part was Masses. The name Mdio-rys or Mvot;?, an 
Argive village, must be kept separate from this Asian family. Masaris 
should probably also be kept separate. Mas-taura (cp. Tauropolis p. 1 88) 
is more probably connected with Ma, the goddess. 

24. P. 273 (p. 100). The tomb takes the form of a consecration to Hekate 
Soteira, i. e. the Phrygian mother, giver and preserver of life, assimilated 
to the Greek Hekate in her aspect as the goddess to whom men return 
at death ; e. g. CIG 3827 q, Wadd. 805 (Kotiaion), where parents conse- 
crated their son to the goddess (Karetcpoxrai/ 2ft)T€^pry[s] ^EKarrf), or a wife 
her deceased husband, see Mordtmann in Ath. 3IitiA. 1885 p. 16. In the 
latter case the goddess in her double form, native and Greek, is repre- 
sented by a bust of the Phrygian deity upon the crescent moon, rising 
over the heads of the triple Hekate. The goddess SflTElPA is found 
also on coins of Apameia (represented as Hekate (riformis, see Head *. v.). 
Men Katachthonios guards the grave at Iconium BCH 1886 p. 503. 

25. P. 329 1. 10. The Lycaonian form Banba (CIG 4009 b)^ probably 
gives a clue to the origin of this group of names. Banba is perhaps 
connected with the Syrian Mambog or Mabbog or Mabug, Greek BafifivKrj, 
the native name of Hierapolis ad Eujahrafemy the modem Membidj. 
Baubo, a figure in the Eleusinian mysteries, is doubtless the Phrygian 
Babo (at Ancyra CIG 4142). If these relationships hold good, we have 
here a name of the old Hittite period remaining in use in the country, 
and penetrating to Eleusis along with the Phrygian mysteries. With 
Mambo-g and Banba, compare Ma the great goddess and Ba a Lycaonian 
name (CIL III 6800). 

26. P. 336 no. 165. The name of Nero (N^pwroy YiXavUov) in this 



* Given as Phrygian also in Schmidt Neue Lyklsche Siudien p. 139, CIG 4395. 
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inscription has been once erased, but twice allowed to stand. In the 
erasure the words Geoi; Sejdaoroi; are inserted, which is a rare practice 
(not noticed by Cagnat Coura d'Epigr, Latine p. 164 f). Similarly in 
two inscriptions found at Ephesos, the name of Domitian has been erased 
and 06^ KaCarapi and OufaTraanaviD inserted BM CCCCXCVIII and 
Smym, Mous, no. rf f'. In these publications no notice is taken of the 
erasure ; but in the second, which I have copied at Ephesos, the erasure 
is distinct and the inserted words are of a different form from the rest of 
the inscription, while in the first the beginning of the name Domitian 
is still quite legible. It is quite probable that this custom has been 
carried out in other cases, where the publications gave no hint of the real 
character; perhaps it maybe the proper explanation of the enigmatic 
inscription from Sardis published Ath. Mitth. 1881 p. 148, where a 
Roman officer, who was legate of a legion under Titus is stated to have 
been legate of Cappadocia and Galatia under Vespasian. Now it is not 
conceivable that an official who was a simple praetorius and legionary 
legate under Titus should have governed the vast and important pro- 
vince of Cappadocia and Galatia under Vespasian. Both natural pro- 
priety and several examples prove that the combined province was 
administered by a consularis ^. In the Sardian inscription therefore we 
must understand that the officer in question, who was appointed l^^te 
of legio IV Scyihica by Titus after 23 July 79, served in Syria where the 
legion was stationed for some time (the common period being three years), 
then returned to Rome and held the consulship^, and then governed 
Cappadocia. Mommsen thinks he was appointed to Cappadocia by 
Titus (who died 13 Sept. 81), and that this emperor was mentioned in 
the inscription by two different names, once as Titus Vespasianus Caesar, 
and once as Titus Caesar ^. But though we may admit the hsxejoossibilUy 
of such rapid promotion, the restoration is not probable, (i) because, as 
Joh. Schmidt observes, there is not room for the words avTOKpiropos 
TCtov, (2) because a longer interval is natural between the legateship of 
a legion and the command of a great province like Cappadocia-Oalatia. 
The original form of the inscription, according to our supposition, was 

'irp€a'l3€]vT[riv avroKpi- 

Topos AofiiTLavov KaCtrapos 

2€^](Mrrov Ka7r[7radoicia9 FoXa- 

Tla]s IlovTov [Uia-Lbias Avko-, &c. 



^ G. Antius A. Julius A. F. Quadratus probably about 85-9. 

governed Cappadocia as /7mefonu« (Wad- ' There is at least one case of a con- 

dington Fastes p. 175) ; but he did not sulship in absence from Rome, 

govern the double province ; his govern- ' The variation of name would be 

ment must have been under Domitian, veiy unusual, but is defensible. 
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Then ^oynTiavov was erased^ and Oiecnrao-iaroi; inserted (or possibly more 
was erased and 0€oi} Ov€(n:a<Tiavov inserted). 

There is not sufficient evidence to decide between the two theories. 
Each has difficulties ; but each is possible. The defect in our theory is 
that it supposes a rare custom to have operated^ and has recourse to 
a kind of cure that has not yet been received into the epigraphic pharma- 
copoeia. But that custom has operated- in three indubitable cases; and 
this fourth hypothetical case is in the same province of Asia with the 
other three. Outside of Asia no example is known. 

27. P. 1 80 ad fin, M. Waddington is doubtless right in thinking 
that the ' Tralleis beyond Tauros ' mentioned in an inscription of lasos 
(no. 287) is not this Tralla, still less Tralleis on the Maeander, but some 
unknown city on the south side of Tauros. It is difficult to think that 
the people of lasos could have imagined that Tauros lay between them 
and Tralla; and the mefoiios who is mentioned as a native of Tralleis 
probably was the authority for the term used. There is perhaps a bare 
possibility that Messogis or some nearer range was thought of as 
a branch of Tauros (as Pliny V 1 1 8 says, desinit Tmolm in Cadtno, ille 
in Taiiro) ; but the phrase * Tralleis beyond Tauros ' describes a well- 
recognized situation beyond a range familiarly and regularly called 
Tauros. 

28. P. 84. The earliest reference to Hierapolis is in an inscription 
of lasos of the second century B.C., Wadd. 285 (Atow;<rto9 NiKdbopof 
^U\paT:]o\irr]si). Hierapolis, then, grew as a city after 190 under the 
Pergamenian rule (p. 173). It is defined as itpbs M4<wbpov irorafiov 
Kaibel 148. 

29. P. 126 § 4. A Dionysopolitan embassy to Rome in B.C. 59, 
headed by Hermippus, is mentioned by Cicero ad Q, F. I 2. 

30. P. 147 no. 37. OpfiTTos is assumed to mean vema by MM. Radet 
and Paris BCH 1886 p. 502 ; but the Ope-nrbs reiixdraros to whom Theo- 
philos there erects a tomb is quite likely to be an adopted foundling ^. 
They quote in their favour CIG 1608 a, 2044. The distinction between 
the two senses is always difficult ; and apparently the ancients themselves 
made no distinction, but treated a foundling as a vema. 

31. P. 139. According to Amobius V 6, the name Attis was con- 
nected with Attagus, the Phrygian word meaning ' goat.' 



^ Such foundlings ranked practically decided that they did not become 

as slaves ; sometimes they were treated legally slaves ; but his language im- 

as such, and brought up for profit plies that they ordinarily were treated 

(Justin Mart. ApoL I 27, 29). Trajan as slaves. 
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32. P. 155, no. 57. Pausanias VIII 10, 4 has the form 'Oywa (in one 
MS. 'Oyw2;a) ; but the inscriptions have 'Ocroyca. 

33. P. 233, no. 83 his. Published BCH 1893 p. 251. On the two 
inside pages of a leaden diptych^ found in a grave near Kaklik by 
Mr. Walker, engineer O.R.C. ypdc/xo ircJ^ras rov^ ifiol iirna iroiovvras 
fiera T<av [djcopcoz;, *Eiriya6oVy ^afilvav^ Evri fyjrriv, Tepcvrtor, ^AvtCoxov, 
TipTiop, 'AfifidAiov, ^AiToKKdviov tov 'A/m/moAiov t6v Nocctoi; (?), ^Oinjcriixov 
Tov ANTIONANINI • • ACI. An imprecation of untimely death on the 
persons named. MM. Legrand and Chamonard showed delicate skill in 
cleaning and deciphering these tabeUae, which I saw shortly before them 
and shrank from cleanings in fear of causing injury. They mention that 
the diptych was found in a vase with some bones. The inscription is 
written from right to left. 

34. P. 190. Apelles^ apostle and first bishop of Herakleia (cp. Ep. 
Rom. XYI 10)^ must be connected with Herakleia ad Latmum. An early 
mo7wlogion however formally asserts that he was not bishop of Herakleia 
but of Smyrna. See Anal. BoUaud XI p. 32 and Acf. Sanct. Apr. 22, p. 4. 

35. P. 113 n. I. The term avarriixa y^poimKdv^ or rtav y€p6vT(avy is 
an argument (as in Benndorf Lykia I p. 72) that crvarrjfia roiv irp€<rfiv' 
ripoav has the same sense. 

36. P. 285 n. 2. We see from Livy XXXVII 54, 11, and Polybius 
22, 5, 14^ that^ in the treaty of J 90, Lycaonia and Chersonesus were at 
the disposal of the Romans ; and the Bhodians proposed that these coun- 
tries should be given to Eumenes. 

Again, it is clear from Livy XXXVII 55 and Polybius 22, 7, 7 that 
the treaty did not enumerate the districts which were assigned to Eumenes, 
but summed his share up in the words, tC^v litX rdde tov Tavpov KarotKovv 
Toav oaoi fiiv vv ^AvtCo^ov irirTovTo ttKtiv AvKlas Kal KapCas kt\., cis Taurum 
montem quae iydra regni Antiochi fines fuissent praeter Lyciam Cariamque 
&c. This general description was left to Cn. Manlius to interpret ; and 
his interpretation is given in Polyb. 22, 27, 10, Livy XXXVIII 39, 16, 
as ^pvylav, ^pvyCav, Mvarovi, AvKaovCav, MtXvdda, Avbiav ktA., Zycaoniam 
omnem, et Phrygiam viramque^ et Mysiam, et Milyaday et Lydiam^ &c. The 
question raised p. 285 n. 2, whether {AvKajo)vlav should be taken as a cor- 
rupt adj. defining the part of Milyas that was actually handed over to 
Eumenes, practically means this — were Lycaonia and the whole of Milyas 
given to Eumenes? It is not easy to answer that question. As to 
Lycaonia, it would appear that, if it was assigned to Eumenes, the 
Pergamenian lordship was only a name. We know that Phrygia Magna 
was Pergamenian, was left to Rome in 133, and was sold to Mithradates 
in 1 29 by M\ Aquillius {Add, i) ; but there is no record that Lycaonia 
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was treated in the same way in 129, and yet one can hardly doubt that 
western Lyeaonia, like Phrygia Magna, was under Pontic rule after 129. 
Either Lyeaonia was not actually given to Eumenes^ or, if it was^ it was 
soon captured by the Galatae and afterwards was reduced along with 
Galatia by the Pontic kings (see Mr. Kendall in Expositor April 1 894 

p. 2S^)' 

As to Milyas^ we know even less. Ariassos of Milyas dated from 

190-89 as an era^ and that is an indication (as M. Reinach urges) that 

the city was made free in that year (see my paper Rev. t!t. Gr. 189a). 

Probably no real power was ever exerted by the Pergamenian kings south 

of the Lysis valley^ except in Attaleia ; and the connexion with Attaleia 

was maintained by sea rather than by land ^. 

It is noteworthy that Livy changes the order of Poly bins, giving undue 
prominence to Lyeaonia. He does this, apparently, in order to preserve 
the order of XXXYII 54, 1 1 ; and this change may serve as an argument 
that Lyeaonia was introduced by him. The case must remain undecided 
till further evidence as to the fate of Lyeaonia in 1 90 is discovered. 

Madvig read Mt/aiam regiam et Milyas in XXXVII 56, a ; M. Miiller 
calls it loco meiidoso et lacunoso^ and alters the text {yiolentitta). 

37. P. 119. 28 bis. At Kara-Aitlar near Hierapolis; published by 
M. Perrot Rev. Arch. 1876 I p. 278. [^ l^lva r<p Seu^t] ctdcio) iLvhpX Orfpo- 
Tpoifx^ fiveCas xdpiv rjb^ aviOr\K€v' X€p€ A^yt 7rapo6ir€9 (i.e. xaTp€ kiy€i 
TTapobCrais). The buried man was employed in attending to the animals 
destined for venationes in Laodiceia and Hierapolis, see p. 76 f. M. 
Perrot reads [Mj^tSe^y, and explains differently, ^dc is inserted to get 
a rude hexameter. 

38. P. 202 note. The genitive irov occurs in a Christian inscription 
of Eumeneia, see Ch. XII. 

39. P. 178 1. 22. This inscription is also published by Dr. Buresch 
Rh. Mus. 1894 p. 424 and AtA. Mitth. 1894 Heft I. 

40. P. 316 1. I. The adj. ni(rt5fas {Acts XIII 14), given in most 
editions of Ptolemy after 4>/ovyia9, is necessitated by the Latin text, but 
is omitted in the Greek MSS. The adj. was mistaken for a noun and 
put after ScXevxeia (next word) ; and the error affected also the Latin 
text, which gives Pisidiae twice. 



' Three land-roads connected Pei^- independent, and the third, the longest, 

mos and Attaleia, the best guarded by by Panemou-Teichos, of which nothing 

Termessos and Cibyra, both indepen- is known. Termessos was in close alli- 

dent, the next by Ariassos, probably ance with Pergamos, but as a free city. 
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